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ADVERTISERS  AND  AGENCIES 


SPOT  NEWS  AND  FEATURES  ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS, 


Weekly  going 
daily?— here’s 
some  advice 


Celler  holds 
‘agency’  hill 
lor  revision 


The  Chicago  Daily  News 
and  Charles  Nicodemus: 


Honored 

by  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
for  “courage 
and  initiative” 


This  year,  for  the  third  time.  Sigma  Delta  Chi  gave  its  public  service  award  to 
the  Daily  News  .  .  .  with  a  citation  to  political  editor  Charles  Nicodemus. 

The  award  was  for  a  series  of  investigative  articles  by  Nicodemus  which  led 
to  an  official  inquiry  of  two  Illinois  Supreme  Court  justices,  and  their  sub¬ 
sequent  resignations.  (Nicodemus  previously  had  won  an  SDX  award  for 
exposing  the  military  boondoggle  on  weapons  for  Vietnam.) 

In  presenting  this  latest  award,  the  SDX  judges  called  the  Daily  News  series 
“a  significant  contribution  to  better  government,  in  which  the  newspaper 
exhibited  great  courage  and  initiative."  A  state  commission  member  said 
“the  Daily  News  demonstrated  that  journalistic  enterprise  of  a  high  order 
can  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility  of  an  even  more 
commendable  character." 

Responsible  journalistic  enterprise  such  as  this  is  characteristic  of  the  Daily 
News,  which  has  won  11  Sigma  Delta  Chi  awards  and  13  Pulitzer  Prizes. 
Another  reason  why  the  Chicago  Daily  News  is  prized  by  its  readers. 


Chicago  Daily  News 

Newspaper  Division  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc 
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H  New 

E  Colie 


New  model  Chrysler  of  bygone  days  outside  Weir  Motors  Company  showroom  in  Louisville,  Kentucky;  from  The  R.  G.  Potter 
Collection 


One  of  350,000  Photographs  Alive  and  Thriving  in 
The  University  of  Louisville  Photographic  Archives 


The  Archives  is  the  recipient  of  outstand¬ 
ing  photographic  collections  because  it 
fulfills  two  major  concerns:  preservation 
and  use. 


Photographs  are  cataloged  and  made 
available  to  qualified  people.  Far  from 
being  “dead  storage",  the  Archives  gives 
photographs  a  long  lease  on  life! 


Collections  of  national  and  regional 
scope  date  from  the  Nineteenth  Century 
to  the  1960's  and  represent  immense 
variety.  Individual  works  and  collections 
of  historical,  creative,  or  documentary 


importance  are  welcomed.  If  you  wish 
to  contribute  photographs,  either  per¬ 
sonal  or  corporate,  Donald  Anderson, 
Director  of  the  Photographic  Archives, 
will  assist  you  in  making  arrangements. 
Please  write  to  him  at  the  University  of 
Louisville,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40208,  or 
phone  636-4916,  Area  Code  502. 

Recently,  the  Louisville  newspapers  did 
exactly  this.  We  gave  our  photo  collec¬ 
tion  to  the  University.  Now  it  serves  not 
only  our  needs  but  those  of  everyone  who 
is  qualified  and  interested  in  using  it. 
Not  only  for  today,  but  for  the  future! 


€  €0ttrier-f0ttrwal  •  The  Louisville  Times 
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Louisville,  Kentucky 
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In  Rochester, 

the  editorial  board 

is  more  than  just  brass 

Editorials  in  The  Rochester  Newspapers  reflect  a  broader  range  of 
opinion  than  in  most  dailies. 

News  staff  members  —  reporters,  editorial  assistants,  editors,  pho¬ 
tographers— are  regular  members  of  the  board  that  meets  daily  to 
reach  the  editorial  opinion  of  the  Democrat  &  Chronicle  and  The  Times- 
Union.  Every  two  weeks,  a  new  pair  rotates  onto  the  board. 

We  believe  that  'control'  of  policy  should  be  in  management 
hands  because  that's  where  the  ultimate  responsibility  lies. 

But  we  also  feel  publishers  and  managers  should  make  certain 
that  journalists  at  every  level  are  encouraged  to  contribute  their  best 
talents  and  ideas.  This  plan  helps  do  that. 

In  Rochester,  the  newspapers  dare  to  be  different. 

Maybe  that's  what  makes  them  better  than  most. 

The  Times-Union  Irmorml  ana  (jriintiuflf 

Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 
Members:  Gannett  Group 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


designed  to  produce  the  new  TV  MAGAZINES 

IVz"  Wide 

NOW  BEING 
PUBLISHED  BY 
MOST  DAILIES  . . . 


Ads  are  read  daily 


48  pages 
24,000  copies  per  hour 


Cole  101 

QUARTER-rOLDER  & 
TWO-KNIFE  TRIMMER 

Can  be  installed  to  any  rotary  press  half  folder  to 
produce  TV  Magazines  in  one  operation  .  .  .  glued, 
quarterfolded,  and  trimmed  .  .  .  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion  when  the  press  run  is  finished. 

Contact  us  today  about  the  101  and  other 
models  to  quarter,  eighth,  or  double 
parallel  fold,  for  on  or  off-the-press 
operations. 

Okla.  City  Machine  Works,  Inc. 

1637  W.  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73106 
Phone  405,  236-8841 


MAY 

3-4 — Mid  America  Press  Institute  Workshop  for  sports  writers.  Gateway 
Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

3-4 — -Iowa  Circulation  Short  Course.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

3-8 — Journalism  Week.  University  of  Missouri. 

5- 6 — Iowa  AP  Editors.  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines. 

6- 9 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America.  Hotel  America,  Houston. 

7 -  New  York  Press  Association  and  New  York  State  Publishers.  State 
Education  Department.  Albany,  New  York. 

7-8 — Computer  Users  in  Graphic  Arts  Holiday  Inn,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

9 —  Minnesota  Press  Association.  Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

10- 15 — PNPA  Newspaper  Institutes  advertising  seminar.  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

10- 22 — API  Seminar  for  advertising  e-xecutives.  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

11- 14 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Hilton,  San  Francisco. 

12- 13 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets.  Wagon  Wheel,  Rockton,  Illinois. 

13- 15 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Hanford  House,  Richland, 
Wash. 

Pacific  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Wenatchie,  Wash. 

14- 16 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers.  Hilton  Plaza,  Miami 
Plaza,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

15- 16 — Missouri  Associated  Press  publishers  and  editors.  Stouffer's  River¬ 
front  Inn,  St.  Louis. 

15- 16 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Langford  Motel,  Winter 
Park. 

16- 17 — Louisiana-Mississippi  Associated  Press  Newspapers.  Broadwater 
Beach  Hotel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

16-17 — Georgia  Associated  Press  Newspapers.  Downtowner  Motor  Inn, 
Albany.  Georgia. 

16- 17 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Production  Conference. 
Mlnema  Motor  Hotel,  Klamath  Falls. 

17- 18— Kansas  Associated  Press  Publishers  and  Editors  Association.  Ramada 
Inn.  Emporia. 

17-20 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Hotel  Vancouver, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

17-20 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Statler-Hilton, 
Buffalo. 

18  20 — International  Press  Institute.  Peninsula  Hotel.  Kowloon,  Hong  Kong. 
20  23 — Catholic  Press  Association,  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

20-24 — Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference.  Fort  Garry  Hotel,  Winni¬ 
peg. 

22 — New  York  Press  Association  Graphics  Conference.  Holiday  Inn.  Ba¬ 
tavia,  New  York. 

22-23 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn.  Harrisburg. 

22- 23 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association.  Midway  Motor  Lodge. 
Wausau. 

23- 24 — Oklahoma  Associated  Press  Editors  Association.  Western  Hills 
Hills  Lodge.  Wagoner. 

23- 24 — North  and  South  Carolina  Associated  Press,  Hawaii  Kai,  Myrtle 
Beach  South  Carolina. 

24- 26-— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Buck  Hill 
Inn  &  Golf  Club,  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pennsylvania. 

31-June  12 — API  Seminar  on  Management  and  Costs.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

JUNE 

4  6 — Mississippi  Press  Association.  Buena  Vista  Hotel, 
j  4-6 — Kentucky  Press  Association.  Cumberland  Falls. 

4-6 — Advertising  Managers  Bureau  of  New  York  State  Dailies.  Gideon 
Putnam  Hotel,  Saratoga  Springs. 

4-7 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Mexico. 

7-11 — ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Conference  and  SNPA  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference.  Rivergate,  New  Orleans. 

7-12 — PNPA  Newspaper  Institute-Reporter's  Training  Seminar.  Penn  Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

11-13 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Rivermont,  Memphis. 

13- 14 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  Rich¬ 
mond. 

14- 16 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Hotel 
Belmont,  Cape  Cod. 

14- 19 — International  Federation  of  Publishers  (FIEJ).  Washington,  D.C. 

15- 17 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association. 
Northern  Hotel,  Billings,  Montana. 

19-20 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  Editors'  Conference. 
Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto. 


Vol.  lO.'i  No.  18,  May  2,  1970.  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
I>uhlished  every  Saturday  hy  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  at  8,70  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N,  Y'.  10022.  Cable  address  “Edpub,  New 
York.”  Publication  office  34  North  Crystal  St.,  Blast  StroudsburR,  Pa.  18301. 
Second  class  postafie  paid  at  East  Stroudsburtt,  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  Reg¬ 
istered  and  contents  copyrighted  ©  1970  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All 
rights  reserved.  Annual  subscription  $8.00  in  Uniteii  States  and  possessions, 
and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $20.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  made 
to  Blditor  &  Publisher,  "External  Account,”  Chemical  Bank,  10  Moorgate, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England. 

Postmaster:  if  undelivered,  please  send  form  3579  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
Co.,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y'.  10022. 
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ISSUE  18  VOLUME  105  SHOULD  READ  VOLUME 
103. 


03 
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Doing  our  job  the  way  we  see  it 
keeps  winning  awards  for  us! 


The  Evening  Press  and  The  Sunday  Press  continue  to  be  recognized  by 
the  New  York  State  Publishers  Association  tor  excellence  in  news 
coverage  and  public  service  to  the  connmunity  they  serve. 


over 


Distinguished  News  Coverage 
Excellence  in  Typography 
Distinguished  News  Coverage 
Excellence  in  Typography 
Distinguished  Local  Reporting 
Distinguished  Local  Reporting 


Of  course  we're  proud  of  our  record,  and  even  more 
proud  of  the  staff  whose  work  brings  such  awards. 
This  is  the  kind  of  newspapering  The  Press  does  .  .  . 
day  after  day,  year  after  year. 


THE  PRESS 

Evening  and  Sunday 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Member  of  the  Gannett  Group 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

Which  retail 
promotion  makes 
every  shopper 
awinner? 

It’s  that  small  wonder  among  promotions: 

1  rading  Stamps. 

They  are  saved  in  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  nation’s  households.  And  here’s  one  big  rea¬ 
son  they’re  so  popular: 

Unlike  most  retail  promotions,  they  allow  a 
merchant  to  return  the  benefits  of  the  promotion 
to  all  his  customers— and  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  patronage. 

Here  are  some  things  an  average  food  retailer 
doing  a  $1.2  million  annual  business  might  use 
to  promote  sales  instead  of  giving  stamps: 

He  could  give  away,  by  chance  drawing,  only 
six  high-priced  cars. 

He  could  offer  phone  orders  and  free  delivery, 
provided  only  10  per  cent  of  his  customers  used 
the  service. 

He  could  offer  charge  accounts,  as  long  as  no 
more  than  one-third  of  the  business  was  done  on 
that  basis. 

In  each  of  these,  only  a  fraction  of  the  custom¬ 
ers  benefit.  With  trading  stamps,  every  shopper 
is  a  winner. 

That’s  one  reason  why  S&H  Green  Stamps 
have  been  given  by  leading  American  retailers 
since  1896. 


The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

An  American  way  of  thrift  since  1896 


CATCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

SOMETIMES  THE  EARLY  BIRD  doesn’t  get  the  worm — 
he  gets  mugged.  A  6  a.m.  the  other  day,  Vern  Orton,  copy 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  was  waiting  for  his  bus  at 
the  usual  corner.  Set  upon  by  two  villains  who  demanded  money, 
Orton  resisted  (“I’m  like  Jack  Benny  when  it  comes  to  money.”) 
In  the  time  it  took  the  bus  to  arrive,  Orton  lost  his  glasses,  his 
billfold,  and  got  beaten  with  a  revolver.  Aided  by  the  driver, 
who  called  police,  the  copy  editor  eventually  phoned  his  story 
from  the  hospital  ending  that  he  saw  no  point  in  coming  in  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  since  a  copy  editor  isn’t  much  use  without 
glasses.  His  billfold  was  found  on  a  sidewalk  20  blocks  away 
by  Henry  Butler,  a  columnist  for  the  News. 

*  *  * 

NIGHT  AFTER  NIGHT  as  night  editor  of  the  City  News 
Bureau  in  Chicago,  Arnold  A.  Dornfeld  labored  happily. 
Working  nights  left  him  free,  free,  free  in  the  daytime  to  haunt 
nearby  Lombard  woodlands.  The  schedule  suited  Dornfeld  so 
well  that  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  daytime  shift,  he  took 
an  early  retirement  and  now  devotes  full  time  to  wood  hunting. 
He  buys  fallen  trees,  saws  them  up  and  sells  by  the  cord.  The 
profit  margin  is  good.  “If  I  had  three  strong  backs.  I’d  be 
wealthy,”  Dornfeld  declares. 


ANOTHER  WOODLAND 
NOTE  comes  from  Frank  L. 
Beccera,  staff  artist  for  the 
Westchester  Rockland  News¬ 
papers,  White  Plains,  N.Y., 
enclosing  a  drawing  of  his 
new  brain-child  “Flora  the 
Fawn.”  Flora  is  Westchester’s 
answer  to  Smokey  the  Bear 
and  will  be  a  cheerful  symbol 
for  the  county’s  Department 
of  Parks,  Recreation  and 
Conversation.  Sponsors  hope 
her  picture  and  “Flora  the 
Fawn  says”  slogans  at  various 
spots  will  help  tidy  up  the 


THE  NAME’S  THE 
THING  —  Managing  Editor 
Jack  Whiteman  of  the  Milton  (Pa.)  Standard  writes  a  twice- 
weekly  column  titled  “Whiteman’s  Burden”.  And  Elaine 
Taylor  Gordon  writes  a  fashion  column  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  called  “The  Male  Bag”. 


AW  ARD  TIME — -After  she  chased  and  caught  a  hit-and-run 
driver,  Ann  Sullivan,  staff  writer  for  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
was  promptly  given  the  Optimist  Club’s  first  “Respect  for  the 
Law”  award  .  .  .  Louis  Cassels,  a  United  Press  Internatinal 
senior  editor,  was  called  upon  for  a  few'  remarks  after  receiving 
Villanova  University’s  St.  Augustine  Award  for  his  reporting 
on  religion.  Commenting  on  controversies  in  and  about  churches 
these  days,  Cassels  announced  he’s  “quite  confident  that  God 
will  outlive  his  would-be  undertakers.” 


Woo.  cries  the  cub. 

W  hat  I  strive  to  ereale, 

Tlie  editor  iloes 

His  best  to  niiililate! 

JIM  W  YNN 


.  .  .  Stuart  X.  Stephenson,  retired  state  editor  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  is  the  author  of  a  new  book.  “Quote, 
Unquote,”  a  chronicle  of  chuckles  stored  away  by  the  author 
during  four  decades  of  travel  among  Alabama  sportsmen.  Mail 
orders  are  handled  by  Southwest  Publishing  Co.,  Monroeville, 
Alabama.  Price  is  plus  25^  postage  and  handling. 
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PROGRESS  REPORT  on  the  NEW 


^50  Million  Baystate 
West  Takes  Shape  in 
the  Heart  of  Downtown! 


Complex  to  Open  in  197 1 

Baystate  West  will  consist  of  an  enclosed, 
two  story  retail  moll;  o  29-story,  360-foot 
high  office  tower;  o  three  level  enclosed 
parking  garage  and  a  300-room  luxury 
motor  hotel.  The  new  complex  will  become 
the  center  of  commercial  and  retail  life  in 
Springfield  .  .  .  the  Hub  of  New  England. 


Gef  the  MOST  out  of  Massachusetts,  Use  the 

•  UNION  A.M.  •  DAILY  NEWS  P.M.  •  REPUBLICAN  SUN. 

Represented  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 

MIW  YORK  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  PHILADELPHIA  ‘SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SEATTLE 


SPRINGFIELD 
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Editor  &. 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  end  Editor 


Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Downgrading  communications 

The  importance  of  rapid  and  relatively  inexpensive  transmission 
of  news  and  information  of  vital  importance  to  the  |)eople  of  this 
country  is  slowly  hut  surely  being  downgraded  in  ofhcial  W^ashington. 

Many  years  ago  Congress  established  the  second  class  mail  category 
as  a  method  of  getting  fast  distribution  of  news  to  the  jteople.  It  was 
tlone  as  a  service  to  the  people,  not  to  media.  In  recent  years,  cost- 
conscious  officials  have  attacked  second  class  as  not  paying  its  own 
way  chaiging  that  newspapers  and  magazines  are  receiving  a  govern¬ 
ment  mail  subsidy  therefore.  Rates  have  been  increased  again  and 
again  and  the  latest  projxisal  for  an  increase  may  ilrive  some  publica¬ 
tions  to  the  wall.  Rut  the  trend  is  toward  elimination  of  any  jireferen- 
tial  treatment  (it  almost  disappeared  last  A\’inter)  or  rates  that  would 
deliver  news  and  information  quickly  and  theaj)ly  to  the  public.  I  he 
feeling  in  W'ashington  is  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary. 

'I'he  same  philosophy  ap]>ears  in  the  elimination  of  preferred  press 
rates  over  .\T&:T  and  \Vestern  Ibiion  wires.  I'he  carriers  claimed, 
and  the  Federal  Cknnmunications  Clommission  agreed,  that  they  were 
getting  “unreasonably^  low  earnings”  from  this  service,  that  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  special  rates  would  neither  hurt  nor  curtail  news  services. 

So,  it  is  an  end  of  an  era.  Reasonable  and  jtistifiable  govermnetU- 
endorsed  services  to  benefit  the  public  are  no  longer  believed  neces- 
sarv.  Some  magazines  and  some  sup])lemcntary  wires  services  may 
Miller,  blit  generally  the  increased  costs  will  be  passed  along  ami  it  is 
the  public  that  will  suffer — and  pay. 

Collective  bargaining 

It  is  almost  non-existent  in  the  news])aper  business.  It  has  been 
replaccil  in  recent  years  by  power  tactics,  threats  of  force,  strikes,  and 
sometimes  violence.  Contrast  it  to  the  meat  packers  where  a  three-year 
contract  has  been  agreed  to,  five  months  before  expiration  of  the  old 
contract,  providing  annual  increases  of  fi.7%.  In  New  York  City  the 
I  ri^  .80-days  after  the  expiration  of  the  old  agreement,  has  rejected  a 
three-year  contract  with  increases  of  I)*’,',,  7^',,  and  7*^,. 

Commenting  cnlitoriallv  on  the  Swift,  Armour  and  Wilson  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters,  the  .Wre  York  Times, 
which  is  bearing  the  brunt  of  FFl^  slow-downs  and  sit-downs,  said: 
“Roth  sides  have  given  encouraging  new  evideiue  that  no  lime  bomb 
is  needed  at  the  bargaining  table  to  sjmr  realistic  and  ies|)onsible 
agreements.” 

Such  evitlence  would  lie  welcomed  in  Xew  ^'ork. 


«'”•  % 

o  Charter  Member,  Audit 
^/I ADr  V  Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
♦  Business  Press  Inc. 

6  Mo.  averaire  net  paid  December  31,  1969 — 24,994 
Renewal  Rate  71.69% 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

I  Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker 

Associate  Editors;  Craig  Tomkinson,  Jerome  H. 
Walker  Jr.,  Lenora  Williamson. 

j  Midwest  Editor;  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

I  Pacific  Coast  Editor;  Campbell  Watson. 

I  Washington  Correspondent;  Luther  A.  Huston. 
Advertising  Manager;  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

!  Sales  Representatives;  Grant  Biddle,  Harry  B. 
j  Mullinix,  Donald  L.  Parvin,  Earl  W.  Wilken, 
John  C.  Wilson. 

Advertising  Production  Manager;  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man- 
j  ager;  George  Wilt. 

I  Circulation  Director;  George  S.  McBride. 

I  Classified  Advertising  Manager:  John  Johnson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  James  Santangelo. 

Treasurer:  William  J.  Teresky. 


OFFICES 

General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y. 
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letters 


IN  AK!\1KI)  CAMP 

Tliere  is  a  different  kind  of  war  being 
fought  in  tile  halls  of  the  Pentagon  each 
day  at  1 1  a.m. 

It  is  the  daily  Defense  Department  press 
briefing  and  Pentagon  regulars  are  hardly 
overjoyed  at  what  they  term  is  a  trickle  of 
informalion  which  flows  from  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  spokesman — Deputy  Assistant  De¬ 
fense  Secretary  Jerry  Friedheim.  invari¬ 
ably,  Friedheim,  who  is  diligent  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  nation’s  secrets,  becomes  a  target 
himself.  In  recent  months  the  press  has 
indicted  him  on  a  number  of  charges  in¬ 
cluding:  “bobbing  and  weaving,”  “mum¬ 
bling”,  and  recently,  “Pentagon  double- 
talk.” 

Friedheim,  a  pleasant  soft-spoken  young 
man,  shrugs  off  his  accusers:  “After  all. 
I’ve  been  called  ‘no-key’  by  a  high  official 
in  the  huilding.” 

That  official  was  Defense  Secretary 
Melvin  I.aird  who  stopped  by  the  briefing 
to  offer  his  own  critique  of  his  aide: 
“Jerry  does  a  good  joh,  I  think.  I  listen 
'  to  him  now  and  then  and  wlien  1  have 
the  oiiportunity.  I  always  learn  something 
I  from  his  low-key  briefing  each  morning. 
•Sometimes,  it’s  kind  of  a  no-key  briefing, 
but  I  think  he  does  pretty  well  taking 
care  of  this  wolf  pack  down  here  ...” 

■Some  of  the  wolf  i)ack  disagree.  Hugh 
I.iicas  of  Aerospace  Daily  conducts  an  al¬ 
most  daily  dehate  with  Friedheim  over  his 
lack  of  candor  and,  one  morning,  even 
analyzed  Friedheim's  diction. 

“You’re  mumbling,”  scolded  Lucas. 
Friedheim  repeated  the  sentence — the 
start  of  a  bland  release  about  some  minor 
appointments.  “Cio  right  ahead  and  mum¬ 
ble,”  said  Lucas. 

The  other  day,  Orr  Kelly  of  the  Wash- 
inpton  Star,  trying  to  sort  out  conflicting 
reports  about  Vietnam  troop  withdrawals, 
sought  a  new  lead  but  Friedheim  would 
only  say:  “There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
the  Vietnamization  program  will  be  de¬ 
layed.” 

“Hut.'’  complained  Kelly,  “isn't  that 
what  Secretary  Laird  has  already  said?'’ 

“1  hope  so,”  deadpanned  F’riedheim. 

Although  rarely  volunteering  anything 
controversial,  Friedheim  did  announce 
one  day,  with  no  prompting,  that  Army 
Se<  retary  .Stanley  Resor’s  ceremonial  flag 
had  been  st(den  from  a  main  lobby  in  the 
Pentagon.  “Caused  quite  a  flap,”  said 
Friedheim.  He  ma<le  an  effort  to  get  on 
with  the  more  pressing  news  of  the  day, 
but  tbe  frustrated  newsmen  were  not  go¬ 
ing  to  let  such  an  obviously  newsworthy 
story  elude  them. 

“How'  come  the  flagpole  was  flagless 
for  three  days  without  anybixly  noticing?” 
asked  one  reporter.  The  woman  taking  the 
minutes  for  Friedheim  volunteered  an  un¬ 
official  Defense  Department  response:  “I 
heard  that  a  little  boy  was  in  the  huilding 
over  the  weekend  and  asked  his  father 
why  only  some  of  the  flagpoles  had  flags 
on  them.”  Friedheim  was  his  usual  cau¬ 
tious  self.  He  was  not  going  to  comment 
further  until  checking  it  out.  Next  day, 
he  reported  that  Pentagon  officials,  not  a 
small  boy,  had  discovered  the  theft.  Tlie 
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flag  was  mysteriously  returned  a  few  days 
later. 

An  exasperated  Wall  Street  Journal  re¬ 
porter,  trying  to  develop  a  story  on  the 
Army’s  controversial,  and  costly.  Main 
Battle  Tank,  was  making  no  progress. 
Next  day  his  story  noted  that  Friedheim 
had  “bobbed  and  weaved”  when  asked 
about  the  tank. 

But  Friedheim  is  unflappable  despite 
the  barbs  regularly  aimed  at  him.  One 
morning  when  the  briefing  was  less  news¬ 
worthy  than  usual  because  the  questions 
were  about  American  involvement  in  Laos, 
he  even  thought  up  a  way  to  deliver  his 
no  comment  with  a  bit  of  understated 
humor:  “There’s  that  word,  ‘Laos’  again. 
I’m  not  able  to  comment  on  anything  with 
the  word,  ‘Laos’  in  it.” 

Occasionally,  he  does  have  a  chance  to 
launch  a  muted  counterattack.  He  re¬ 
ported  one  day  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
arrange  press  accommodations  on  a  boat 
bringing  back  a  load  of  poison  gas  from 
Okinawa.  That’s  about  as  close  as  the 
Pentagon  spokesman  comes  to  expressing 
his  public  feelings  about  the  press. 

Joseph  \  olz 

Washington,  D.C. 

(The  writer  is  a  reporter  for  the  Armed 
Forces  Journal). 

*  *  * 

ASSAULT  ON  NEWSMEN 

In  a  letter  1  sent  to  the  chief  of  i)olice 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1  j)rotested  the  as¬ 
sault  by  i)olice  on  two  llnited  Press  In¬ 
ternational  newsmen  —  a  photograj)her, 
William  Manning,  and  a  rejjorter,  John 
Milne. 

1  sent  the  protest  in  my  capacity  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Committee  of  the 
Wire  Service  Cuild.  I  represent  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  Jersey,  New'  York  outside  the 
metropolis,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Ohio 
and  West  Virginia. 

The  assaults  to<>k  j)lace  on  the  evening 
of  Wednesday,  April  l.S.  in  Harvard 
Square  where  6,000  persons  gathered  fol¬ 
lowing  a  larger  rally  of  about  T.S.OOO  i)er- 
sons  on  the  Boston  Common  several  miles 
away.  The  rally  was  in  observance  of 
Vietnam  Moratorium  Day.  The  splinter 
group  which  took  part  in  the  Cambridge 
disturbances  bad  a  permit  to  assemble  and 
parade,  but  the  gathering  soon  broke  into 
violence  with  demonstrators  hurling  bricks, 
bottles,  rocks  and  sticks  at  police. 

The  fact  the  police  were  provoked  can¬ 
not  be  contested. 

Our  newsmen,  however,  were  attacked 
without  provocation  or  explanation.  Both 
carried  credentials  and  told  police  they 
were  members  of  the  press.  Manning  was 
actually  making  a  telephone  call  to  the  bu¬ 
reau  in  a  telephone  kiosk  when  he  was 
dragged  from  the  booth  and  beaten. 

Milne  after  being  struck  in  the  head 
and  knocked  to  the  ground  regained  his 
feet  and  attempted  to  leave  the  area  with 
his  hands  over  his  head  because  be  feared 
another  attack.  His  fear  was  justified,  for 
again  police  without  justification  knocked 
him  to  the  ground. 

This  conduct  is  without  any  doubt  con¬ 
temptible  in  my  opinion.  Our  newsmen 
were  not  the  only  ones  attacked.  How¬ 
ever,  I  don’t  know  of  any  other  official 
protest  but  mine,  and  that  of  our  New 
England  news  manager,  Stanton  J.  Berens, 
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who  in  his  own  letter  to  Chief  Reagan 
said  the  police  “covered  themselves  with 
shame.” 

I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  newsmen  be 
able  to  feel  they  can  do  their  job — dan¬ 
gerous  enough  in  these  circumstances — 
without  being  subject  to  police  assault. 

Philip  S.  Balbom 

Norwood,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

REDUCED  PRIZE 

Last  August  .lO,  E&P  published  a  letter 
of  mine  suggesting  that  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Science  award  our  Ajxdlo  11  astro¬ 
nauts  the  Pierre  (iuzman  Prize — which 
the  Academy  had  offered  since  1900  “for 
the  first  Earthling  to  reach  any  other 
b.eavenly  body.’’ 

While  no  member  of  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy  may  have  noted  mv  suggestion,  I  was 
gratified  to  learn  recently  that  the  Guzman 
prize  had  actually  been  awarded  last  De¬ 
cember  to  astronauts  Armstrong,  Aldrin 
and  Collins  “for  having  made  the  fir.  t 
human  contact  with  the  lunar  surface.” 

There  is,  however,  a  discrepancy  in  this 
affair  vvhich  might  challenge  the  investi¬ 
gative  talent  of  some  enterprising  re¬ 
porter.  The  original  Pierre  (iuzman  Prize, 
at  its  inception  70  years  ago.  was  a  fund 
of  100,000  francs,  now  worth  SlY.-'iOO.  But, 
instead  of  that  cash  award,  the  Academv 
gave  each  of  our  siiacemen  only  a  gold 
medal.  Has  inflation  hit  France  so  hard? 

Allen  (iLASSEK 

New  York,  N.Y. 

(The  writer  is  iiroduction  manager, 
Floor  &  II  all  C.oiering  Mens). 


Short  Takes 

Police  said  they  seized  eight  truck- 
loads  of  (pornographic)  material,  in¬ 
cluding  O’Brien’s  wife — Erie  (Pa.) 
Pcih/  Times. 

*  ♦  * 

She  frequently  shows  up  deliv'ering 
news  releases  wearing  a  bright  tie,  a 
colorful  shirt,  a  double-breasted  jacket 
with  large  gold  buttons,  bell  bottom 
slacks  and  scandals. — Cohnnbiis  (O.) 
Citizen -.Jolt  rnal. 

*  *  * 

She  brought  a  lot  of  flare  to  the  White 
House. — Houston  (Tex.)  Po.st. 

*  *  9|: 

His  weapon  apparently  was  taken 
from  him  and  fried  by  one  of  the  three 
men  he  was  grapiding  with. — Neiv  York 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  D  .  .  .  W  .  .  .  was  matron  of  honor 
and  burial  attendants  were.  .  .  .  sisters 
of  the  bride. — Idaho  Falls  (Ida.)  Post 
Rer/ister, 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Miss  A.  ...  K.  ...  ,  tired  school 
teacher,  died  ye.sterday  following  several 
years  of  illness. — Alliance  (0.)  Review. 

*  *  ♦ 

Lakewood  American  Legion  Post  will 
pay  tribute  to  the  sheriffs’  uninformed 
patrol  division. — Long  Beach  (Calif.)' 
Independent. 

*  *  ♦ 

(E&P  will  pay  $2  for  each  amusing 
typographical  error  found  in  a  newspa¬ 
per  and  reprinted  here.) 
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Weekly-to-daily  convert  advises: 
go  slowly,  plan,  then  lunge 

Itv  Crui^  'I'oinkiiisoii 


Nkwton.  N.J. 

If  you’re  a  publisher  of  a 
weekly  uewsi)aper  and  are  con¬ 
sidering  a  stab  at  going  daily — • 
forget  it.  That  is,  unless  you 
are  willing  to  jjlan  then  make 
a  full  lunge  instead  of  a  stab. 
That’s  the  management’s  phil¬ 
osophy  at  the  \'ew  Jersey  Her¬ 
ald  which  converted  six  weeks 
ago. 

It’s  still  too  early  to  tell  just 
how  successful  the  Herald’s 
conversion  to  daily  will  be,  but 
if  planning,  hard  work,  and 
commitment  make  the  transi¬ 
tion  any  easier,  you’re  not  likely 
to  find  any  Herald  Iwnes  lying 
along  the  road  of  good  intent. 

Not  surprisingly,  said  Marlin 
Morgan,  executive  editor  and 
president  of  the  Herald  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  Richardson  Buist, 
l)usiness  manager  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  failures  of  many 
weekly-to-daily  conversions  can 
be  traced  directly  to  lack  of 
foresight,  planning  and  hard 
work. 

They  ought  to  know,  they 
visited  enough  of  them  in  their 
preparation  for  daily  opera¬ 
tion. 

In  new  ownership 

The  Herald  Corp.  publishes 
the  Herald,  a  i).m.  daily,  and 
the  Neiv  Jersey  Siniday  Herald, 
in  Sussex  County.  The  corpora¬ 
tion  was  purcha.sed  last  De¬ 
cember  by  American  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  (E&P,  Dec.  27). 

American  News])apers  Inc. 
was  formed  last  year  by  sev¬ 
eral  newspapermen  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  other 
newspapers.  The  Herald  papers 
are  the  first,  and  currently  the 
only  ones  owned  by  American. 

George  Kuser,  publisher  of 
the  Troy  (0.)  Xews,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  American.  .John  Not- 
man,  general  manager  of  the 
Trenton  (N..J.)  Times,  is  vice- 
president,  and  Thomas  Oakley, 
executive  vicepresident  of  Quin¬ 
cy  (Ill.)  Newspapers,  is  Amer¬ 
ican’s  secretary-treasurer.  Da¬ 
vis  U.  Merwin,  publisher  of  the 
Bloominyton  (Ill.)  Pantagraph, 
is  a  director. 


Morgan  has  l)een  with  the 
l)aper  since  194.')  when  circula¬ 
tion  stood  at  a  little  over  3,000. 
The  immediate  pre-daily  cii’cu- 
lation  of  the  Herald  stood  at 
just  under  20,000  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Herald  about  18,000. 

Buist,  who  joined  the  Herald 
in  19.')3,  said  the  first  step  in 
“going  daily”  was  evaluation 
of  the  circulation  area  to  de¬ 
termine  if  it  could  support  such 
a  venture. 

He  said  this  doesn’t  mean  a 
.suiwey  but  just  a  look  at  area 
population  and  business  trends. 

Over  10  year  period 

At  the  Herald  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  the  area  would  even¬ 
tually  support  a  daily  came  10 
years  ago,  and  preparation 
took  place  during  that  period. 

The  two  Herahl  managers 
foresaw  considerable  area  pop¬ 
ulation  growth  because  of  its 
position  as  a  recreation  center. 
They  were  right  on  target — the 
area’s  population  has  increased 
from  48,000  to  over  6.5,000  in 
those  10  years. 

The  single  largest  step  in 
preparation  for  a  daily  opera¬ 
tion  w'as  the  establishment  of 
the  Sunday  Heiald  in  1962. 

Buist  advised  that  any  weekly 
considering  increasing  fre¬ 
quency  of  publication  do  it  on  a 
gradual  basis,  first  trying 
twice-a-week  publication. 

The  Herald,  he  said,  chose 
Sunday  for  the  second  day  be¬ 
cause  it  is  more  lucrative  than 
the  other  remaining  days.  He 
does  not  advise  three-a-week 
publication  because,  in  his 
words,  “then  you’re  neither 
fish  nor  fowl.” 

Population  and  business 
growth  wasn’t  the  only  impetus 
given  the  move  to  daily,  Mor¬ 
gan  related.  The  impinging 
competition  from  out-of-county 
dailies  was  taking  its  toll  so 
the  philosophy  of  “if  a  daily 
can  survive  in  Sussex,  it  might 
as  well  be  ours,”  was  adopted. 

The  push  to  daily  began  in 
earnest  (as  earnest  as  can  be 
without  actually  having  a  tar¬ 
get  date)  about  two  years  ago. 
A  new  editor,  Milton  Haitema, 


was  hired  with  promises  of 
eventually  going  daily. 

A  new  6,()()0  ])lus  .scpiare  foot 
wing  was  added  onto  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  colonial  facaded  office  and 
l)lant,  and  a  newly  recondi¬ 
tioned  letterpress  press  was 
added. 

The  paper  acquired  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  wire  and  began 
breaking  in  its  readers  to  non¬ 
local  news  by  running  boxed  na¬ 
tional  and  international  news  on 
page  one. 

Haitema  was  given  somewhat 
of  a  free  reign  with  the  paper’s 
format  and  over  a  period  of 
time  he  instituted  the  use  of 
larger  i)hotos,  doul)le  columns, 
and  running  major  stories  flush 
left. 

Good  trial  balloon 

The  Sunday  Herald  proved  to 
be  a  good  trial  balloon.  Not 
only  was  it  discovered  that  a 
second  i)aper  could  survive,  but 
al.so  it  wasted  time  and  funds 
to  survey  readers  and  adver- 
ti.se  rs. 

In  preparation  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  Herald,  the  local  advertis¬ 
ers  were  surveyed  for  their  re¬ 
actions.  “Invariably,”  said 
Buist,  “the  advertiser’s  predic¬ 
tion  of  how  much  space  he 


would  buy  didn’t  jtrove  out. 
Those  who  said  they  would  buy 
a  lot,  didn’t,  and  many  who 
were  skeptical  are  now  regu¬ 
lars.” 

Necnlles  to  say,  surveys  were 
left  out  of  the  i)lanning  for  the 
daily.  As  far  as  the  readers’ 
opinions  were  concerned,  New¬ 
ton  is  sufficiently  small  to  let 
lieisonnel  contacts  mean  more 
than  a  survey. 

The  only  facts  and  figures 
us'.'d  in  the  planning  were  the 
ones  showing  the  current  and 
future  growth  potential  of  lo¬ 
cal  business  and  industry  (there 
isn’t  too  much  of  the  latter). 
These  figures  all  said  “go”  to 
daily  publication. 

Part  of  the  Herald’s  manage¬ 
ment’s  strategy  in  preparing 
for  daily  ))ublication  was  to 
learn  as  much  as  possible  from 
other  newspapers — the  ones 
which  had  made  the  daily  at¬ 
tempt  and  failed  and  the  ones 
that  made  it. 

The  number-one  fault,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bui.st  and  Moi’gan, 
that  they  found  at  those  pub¬ 
lications  which  didn’t  make  it 
was  inadequate  planning,  and 
they  stressed  the  word  “plan¬ 
ning.” 

They  related  how  they  found 
several  i)a])ers  which  had  just 
rushed  into  daily  ])ublication 
and  (luickly  failed.  In  one  in¬ 
stance  it  was  a  spur-of-the  mo¬ 
ment  decision  on  the  part  of  a 
publisher. 

In  some  cases  it  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  paper’s  failure  to  see 
(Continued  on  page  10^ 


TEN  YEARS  OF  PLANNING  went  into  the  conversion  of  the  New 
Jersey  Herald  from  weekly  to  daily  publication,  the  first  issue  of 
which  is  examined  by  Richardson  Buist,  publisher,  and  Marlin 
Morgan,  president  of  the  Herald  Corp.  and  executive  editor. 
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Weekly-to-da  ily 

(cotitiuiied  from  page  9) 


that  its  circulation  area  could 
not  support  a  daily. 

They  said  they  found  that 
some  i)uhlishers  wei-e  unwilling 
to  “po  all  out”.  They  weren’t 
willing  to  take  the  calculated 
lisk  of  having  expenses  exceed 
I'.rofits  for  a  while. 

As  an  example  they  cited  a 
])uhlisher  they  talked  with 
who  committed  only  a  part  of 
his  operation  to  making  the 
switch  to  daily,  hoping  to  con¬ 
tinue  publishing  in  the  black. 
Consequently  work  became 
segmented  and  the  project  fell 
through. 

Purchase  by  American 

The  purchase  of  the  Herald 
Corp.  by  American  was  not  re¬ 
lated  to  the  paper’s  going  daily, 
as  one  might  expect.  Both 
Buist  and  Morgan  said  that  the 
Herald  would  have  conv'erted 
anyw'ay  but  purchase  by  Amer¬ 
ican  did  speed  things  up. 

In  fact,  even  with  all  the 
years  of  planning  under  their 
belts,  Buist  and  Morgan  had 
only  six  weeks  to  get  every¬ 
thing  into  gear. 

Buist  said  that  some  things 
just  couldn’t  be  done  without  a 
target  date,  so  when  one  was 
finally  set  in  eaidy  February, 
lireparation  went  into  full 
swing. 

The  March  16  date  was 
chosen  because  it  fell  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  year’s  best 
advertising  seasons,  a  lucrative 
time  to  launch  a  new  project. 

There  was  no  question  that 
the  daily  would  publish  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday.  A  Satur¬ 
day  jiaper  is  a  money  loser  in 
Buist’s  eyes.  He  calls  them 
“just  a  service  to  the  public.” 
The  Sunday  Herald  remained 
as  is. 

The  problems  facing  the  Her¬ 
ald  in  its  attempt  to  go  daily 
were  several.  For  one,  the 
Herald  is  unusual  in  that  as  a 
weekly,  fully  80  percent  of  its 
sales  were  off  news.stands. 

Obviously  reader’s  couldn’t  be 
expected  to  get  to  their  news¬ 
stands  six  days  a  week,  so  the 
Herald  is  now  gradually  shift¬ 
ing  to  home  deliver^-.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  carriers  on  the  Herald’s 
staff  has  increased  from  130  to 
170  since  going  daily. 

The  staff  of  course  had  to  be 
enlarged.  Through  internal  pro¬ 
motions  and  outside  hiring,  a 
wire  editor,  and  school  editor 
and  reporter,  an  assistant 
sports  editor,  two  part  time 
writers,  and  a  stenographer  for 
taking  notes  over  the  phone, 
wei’e  added. 


Morgan  rejrorted  a  problem 
in  hiring  experienced  editorial 
personnel.  The  Herald,  he  said, 
advertised  in  jrapers  as  far 
away  as  Pennsylvania  but  had 
poor  results.  He  said  he  is  still 
looking  for  a  good  desk  man. 

In  the  area  of  advertising, 
Robert  Cosgr’ove,  Herald  ad 
manager,  found  that  rumors 
about  the  pending  daily  opera¬ 
tion  were  ramj)ant  long  before 
any  date  was  decided  upon. 
Some  advertisers  were  even 
sure  they  had  the  date  all  fig¬ 
ured  out. 

When  the  announcement  fi¬ 
nally  came,  the  resulting  “I 
told  you  so”  attitude  on  the 
part  of  advertisers,  and  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  move,  went 
a  long  way  in  getting  the  idea 
accepted. 

In  the  composing  room  little 
equipment  was  added  other  than 
a  second  hand  computer  for 
turning  out  tape  for  line  cast¬ 
ing  machines. 

The  ])aper  is  currently  all 
hot-type,  but  consideration  is 
being  given,  said  Morgan,  to 
photocomposition. 

Most  of  the  format  changes 
in  the  paper  were  already  old 
hat  by  the  time  the  Herald  went 
daily,  but  other  features  were 
added  in  the  form  of  syndicated 
columnists,  special  features, 
daily  black  and  white  comic 
strips,  and  color  comics  on  Sun¬ 
day. 

Vi'anled  “same  old  friend” 

Said  Buist,  “We  didn’t  want 
to  change  the  paper  too  much. 
We  wanted  it  to  appear  as  the 
‘same  old  friend’  to  our  read¬ 
ers.” 

Reader  habits  played  some 
havoc  when  the  daily  first  came 
out.  Thursday  circulation  in¬ 
dicated  that  people  were  still 
looking  for  the  Thursday  paper, 
and  for  the  first  few  days  read¬ 
ers  kept  exjjecting  the  paper  in 
the  morning  which  is  when  it 
came  out  as  a  weekly. 

Buist  admitted  that  included 
in  that  list  of  “things  that  we 
should  have  l)een  done”  was 
better  promotion  of  the  time  of 
l)ublication.  It  was  one  of  the 
few  things  overlooked. 

The  type  of  promotion  they 
did  do  a  lot  of  was  outdoor 
advertising,  radio  spot  an¬ 
nouncements,  bumper  stickers, 
and  the  like. 

The  immediate  effect  on  cir¬ 
culation  following  the  passing 
of  D-Day  was,  as  can  be  ex¬ 
pected,  a  decline.  But  the  de¬ 
cline,  related  Buist,  was  not  as 
great  as  expected.  Morgan  said 
that  it  went  down  to  as  low  as 
12,000  a  day,  but  is  recovering 
strongly. 

One  reason  perhaps  that  cir¬ 
culation  didn’t  decline  as  much 


as  anticipated  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  price  per  issue  was 
dropped  to  10  cents  from  15 
cents. 

The  overall  impression  of  the 
transition  from  weekly  to  daily 
for  the  Herald  is  that  there 
were  few  surprises,  and  this 
in  itself  is  a  testimonial  to  the 
laborious  work  the  Herald  man¬ 
agement  and  staff  put  into  their 
task. 

• 

Newspaper  bill 
may  be  revised 

Washington 

A  House  Judiciary  subcommit- 
mittee  considered  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Preservation  Act  for  two 
hours  on  April  29  but  reached 
no  final  conclusions. 

Rep.  Emanuel  Celler,  the 
chairman,  said  that  “consid¬ 
erable  progress”  was  made  but 
that  several  amendments  were 
being  considered  and  financial 
reports  from  the  22  joint  op¬ 
erating  agreements,  involving 
44  newspapers,  which  the  leg¬ 
islation  proposes  to  exempt 
from  the  antitrust  laws,  w'ere 
being  evaluated. 

No  date  was  set  for  the  next 
meeting  of  the  subcommittee  but 
Celler  indicated  that  it  might 
be  next  week.  The  next  step 
will  be  the  report  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  to  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee,  of  which  Celler  is 
also  chairman.  Proponents  of 
the  legislation  are  optimistic 
that  the  House  will  pass  it.  The 
Senate  approved  the  bill  by  a 
vote  of  63  to  14  on  January  30. 

The  bill  that  may  emerge 
from  the  House  probably  would 
hav’e  to  go  to  conference  to  re¬ 
concile  differences  with  the 
measure  passed  by  the  Senate. 
The  legislation  has  been  in  the 
congressional  hopper  since 
July,  1967, 

Student  from  Cuba 
wins  Hearst  contest 

Washington 

Raul  Ramirez,  a  native  of 
Cuba  and  a  senior  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida,  won  first 
prize  in  the  National  Writing 
Championship  Contest  of  the 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Foun¬ 
dation  and  received  a  check  for 
$1,500  and  a  gold  medallion  at 
the  foundation’s  tenth  annual 
journalism  awards  program  here 
this  week. 

Second  place  was  won  by  A1 
Messersmith,  a  senior  at  Kan¬ 
sas  State  University,  who  re¬ 
ceived  $1,000  and  a  silver  medal¬ 
lion.  Third  place  went  to 
Stephen  D.  Solomon,  a  junior 
at  Pennsylvania  Statae  Univer¬ 
sity  who  was  given  $700  and 
a  bronze  medallion. 

EDITOR  &  1 


FCC  orders 
end  of  press 
rate  in  Jnne 

Washington 

The  American  Telephone  and 
Telegrajih  Co.  and  the  Western 
Union  Telegra])h  Co.  have  been 
ordered  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  to  file 
new  rate  schedules  within  30 
days  which  will  eliminate  pref¬ 
erential  word  and  photo  rates 
for  the  press.  The  F’CC  order 
requires  elimination  of  the 
preferential  rates  within  50 
days. 

The  FCC  decision  applies  to 
“private  line  services  for  pi  ess 
associations,  news  agencies,  ra¬ 
dio  networks,  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations,  newspapers,  peri¬ 
odicals,  and  other  general  cir¬ 
culation  publications  publishing 
general  news  for  public  infor¬ 
mation.” 

An  FCC  hearing  examiner,  in 
an  initial  decision  issued  June 
17,  1969,  held  that  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  jiress  had  failed  to 
prove  that  the  application  of 
commercial  wire  rates  to  pri¬ 
vate  line  ser\’ices  would  sub¬ 
stantially  impair  the  dissemin¬ 
ation  of  news.  The  commission 
affirmed  this  decision. 

According  to  the  FCC,  the 
carriers  were  receiving  unrea¬ 
sonably  low  earnings  from  pri¬ 
vate  line  service. 

The  Commission,  which  initi¬ 
ated  the  action  seven  years  ago, 
pointed  out  that  the  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  had  developed  new 
systems  for  transmitting  news 
and  the  elimination  of  the  press 
rates  “will  have  only  a  minimal 
impact”  on  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation  to  the  public. 

While  noting  that  the  deci¬ 
sion  doesn’t  affect  the  lower 
rates  charged  press  organiza¬ 
tions  using  public  telegraph  fa¬ 
cilities,  the  FCC  mentioned  that 
several  of  the  supplemental 
wire  services — such  as  the  Los 
Angeles  Times- Washington  Post 
News  Serv’ice,  the  New  York 
Times  News  Sei’vice,  and  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  Service — 
are  owned  by  coi*porations 
which  could,  if  they  pleased,  ab¬ 
sorb  cost  increases. 

Some  of  the  smaller  sei’vices 
hav’e  arranged  for  time-sharing 
on  circuits  to  hold  down  their 
expenses. 

Speaking  for  the  New  York 
Times,  Clifton  Daniel,  associate 
editor,  sai»l  “we  are  hopeful 
that  we  will  not  have  to  require 
our  clients  to  absorb  all  of  the 
additional  cost.” 
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New  ecology  editor 
really  cleaning  up 


luii€‘t  TIitiiiiaH 


Salt  Lake  City  their  own  front  room.” 

'I'umhling  ch'ar  and  cold  from  Meetings  were  called  in  Salt 
high  mountain  origin,  Mill  Lake  on  this  air  pollution  situa- 
Cieek  has  traditionally  been  a  tion.  In  the  past  such  meetings 
trou.  stream.  But  .Mill  Creek  were  lucky  to  draw  30  or  40 
also  flows  through  a  populated  concerned  citizens.  Because  of 
area.  Pollution  seemed  the  in-  interest  arou.sed  by  the  news 
evital)le  end.  Indeed,  it  had  media.  Governor  Calvin  Ramp- 
reached  the  point  that  caged  fish  ton  had  to  postpone  the  pro- 
would  not  live  24  hours  in  the  ceedings  for  two  hours  while 
stream.  arranging  for  an  auditorium 

large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
*  1,200  wanting  to  attend.  Fifty- 

seven  people  testified,  with  the 


Hartt  Wixom 


This  story,  however,  has  a 
happy  ending.  Hartt  Wi.xom, 
now  an  environmental  editor, 
communicated  the  problem  from 
biologists  to  the  public  in  a  se¬ 
ries  of  articles  in  the  Deseret 
Xews.  He  then  testified  at  a 
hearing.  The  stream’s  classifica¬ 
tion  was  changed,  regulating 
the  standard  of  purity  and  pre¬ 
serving  the  stream  for  recrea¬ 
tional  use,  for  fishing  and  for 
park  development. 

Anticipating  nation-wide  en¬ 
vironmental  concern,  the  Z)c.s'crcf  _ __  _ ^ 

News  followed  the  example  of  environmental  problems,  pollu- 
San  Francisco,  Chicago  and  tion  of  air,  water,  and  natural 
New  York  papers  and  added  an  resources,  under  the  general 
environmental  editor  to  their  heading  of  “ecology,”  Editor  & 
staffs.  The  appointment  came  Publisher  is  compiling  a  list 
last  October.  Their  timing  was  of  newspaper  editors  and  writ 
excellent.  .Just  weeks  after  the  ers  responsible  for  such  cover- 
Salt  Lake  Valley  had  one  of  the  age  and  features, 
worst  air  inversions  in  its  his-  If  your  newspaper  has  namec 
tory.  This  low  valley  between  an  environment/pollution/ecol- 
high  mountains  has  always  been  ogy  editor,  or  has  designated  s 
vulnerable  to  fog.  Combined  member  of  the  .staff  as  respon 
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Have  you  named  ecology  editor? 


Editor  &  Publisher 
S.^O  Third  .4ve.,  Nt 


1.  has  been  named  environment/pollution/ 
(editor’s  name) 

ecology  editor  of  the 

(name  of  newspaper,  city  and  state) 

2.  We  have  not  named  an  environment/pollution/ecology 

editor,  but  has  l)een  designated  as  our  staff 

(name) 

member  in  charge  of  coverage  in  this  area. 

(signed)  . 

(Editor) 


(newspaper,  city  and  state) 


Church  advertising  keeps 
faith  with  the  old  ritual 


Although  formal  religion  has 
been  undergoing  radical  change, 
typical  church  advertisements  in 
daily  newspapers  reveal  very 
little  change  in  content  or  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  readers. 

However,  a  study  made  by 
John  M.  Miksich,  an  instructor 
in  Journalism  at  the  College  of 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
drew  respon.se  from  advertising 
executives  of  69  dailies  (out  of 
118  sent  cjuestionnaires)  which 
led  to  a  conclusion  that  a  trend 
in  sermon  topics  with  a  more 
modern  approach  has  set  in. 

Miksich  said  he  undertook  the 
survey  on  the  basis  of  a  general 
assertion  that  the  typical  re¬ 
ligious  ad  in  the  secular  daily 
newspaper  had,  for  almost  seven 
decades,  been  the  local  church 
service  announcement.  He  ad¬ 
dressed  his  incjuiry  only  to  news¬ 
papers  with  circulations  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  100,000. 

The  church  section,  1969 

63  newspapers  (91  percent  of 
the  69  resjwndents)  said  they 
had  a  special  church  advertising 
section  on  a  certain  day  of  the 
week.  Saturday  was  by  far  the 
most  freciuently  mentioned  day 
(.^8  responses)  for  running  the 
.section.  Four  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  carrying  the  section  on 
Friday  and  one  on  Sunday. 

Respondents  were  asked : 
“What  do  you  think  have  been 
the  most  significant  changes  in 
church  advertising  content  in 
your  newspaper  in  the  last  10 
years?”  Of  the  69  newspapers 
that  an.swered  the  question,  66 
per  cent  (46  respmidents)  said 
there  had  been  little  if  any 
change.  The  following  newspa¬ 
pers  were  among  tho.se  report¬ 
ing  no  change: 

Providence  (R.I.)  Bulletin : 
“The  only  apparent  change  in 
church  advertising  in  the  last 
10  years  has  been  the  number 
of  services  held  on  Sunday.  The 
real  significance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  no  change 
in  content  (probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  Rhode  Island  is  6.^  to 
70  percent  Catholic  with  very 
little  change  in  the  last  10  years 
in  local  church  doctrine).” 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times: 
“We  carry  more  church  adver¬ 
tising,  especially  church  ser\'- 
ices,  but  we  have  had  no  sig¬ 
nificant  change  in  ad  copy.” 

Omaha,  (Nebr.)  World-Her¬ 
ald:  “Quite  frankly  we  have  had 
practically  no  significant 
changes;  however,  we  have  had 


more  church  advertising.” 

Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer: 
“There  has  been  no  significant 
change  in  church  advertising 
content  in  either  the  Charlotte 
Obse7-ver  or  the  Charlotte  Neivs 
over  the  past  10  years.” 

Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic: 
“Our  advertising  has  remained 
unchanged.” 

Washinyton  (I).C.)  Daily 
Xews:  “Basically  no  change.  If 
any,  only  that  churches  make  a 
)K)int  of  advertising  weekday 
activities  more  than  they  did.” 

lncrcas«‘d  aMiireiics> 

Of  the  23  papers  that  reported 
changes  in  church  advertising 
content  in  the  last  10  years,  14 
said  that  the  religious  ads  re¬ 
flected  the  churches’  increased 
awareness  of  society’s  contem- 
jjorary  problems.  Elizabeth  A. 
Birkley,  religion  advertising- 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Denier,  offei-ed  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  this  trend,  which 
she  believes  applies  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  picture: 

•  Usage  of  unorthodox  ser¬ 
mon  titles,  inclusion  of  pastor’s 
names  to  indicate  stability  of 
congregation  (as  against  the 
growing  number  of  churches 
without  permanent  pastors), 
many  more  special  advertise¬ 
ments  pertaining  to  social  wel¬ 
fare,  poverty,  race  issues,  even 
one  service  for  slain  policemen 
— all  the.se  factors  mirror  the 
current  religion  picture. 

•  Race  issue  advertisements 
have  appeared  both  under  de¬ 
nominational  clei’gy  associations 
as  well  as  cross  sectional  de¬ 
nominational  sponsors  and  the 
Greater  Cleveland  Council  of 
Churches.  Even  several  individ¬ 
ual  Catholic  agencies  have  ad- 
vei-tised.  Open  housing,  unwed 
mothers’  poverty  programs — 
many  with  .shock  value  all  have 
been  included  in  paid  space  ad¬ 
vertising. 

•  Relevancy  of  church  to 
youth  and  everyday  living,  its 
problems,  whether  social,  eoon- 
nomic,  sex  and  morality  are  also 
reflected  in  the  type  of  services 
calling  for  special  ad.s.  Guitar 
and  Folk  Masses,  home  or  block 
meetings,  Bible  Study  in  place 
of  Sunday  or  Church  School  are 
new  trends  easily  .shown  through 
advertising. 

Miss  Birkely  also  noted  that 
a  “more  intelligent  attitude  of 
exploring  advertising  possibili¬ 
ties  as  a  form  of  modern  evan¬ 
gelism  seems  to  emerge.”  She 


attributed  this  awakening  to  in¬ 
creased  participation  of  laymen 
on  various  church  committees. 
She  stated: 

“Laymen  being  businessmen 
or  associated  with  corjjorations 
recognize  the  value  of  advertis¬ 
ing  their  products  and  in  turn 
carry  this  reasoning  to  the  pas¬ 
tor.  Conversely,  when  the  lay¬ 
men  disapprove  in  numbers  of 
the  clergy’s  stand  or  the  larger 
denominational  stand  the  results 
show  in  the  collection  basket 
first  and  then  are  reflected  in 
the  curtailment  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  budget.  Cuts  appear  in  ad¬ 
vertising  first  in  almost  all  in- 
staiices  because  advertising  is 
the  most  expendable  itetn  in  the 
church’s  budget. 

Scwial  concern 

Like  the  Plain  Dealer,  the 
Cleveland  Press  stated  that  “re¬ 
ligious  advertisements  now  re¬ 
flect  more  of  a  social  concern — 
race,  poverty,  war — on  the  part 
of  individual  churches  and 
groups  of  churches,  rather  than 
on  ‘religion’  per  se.”  The  Press 
attributed  this  change  to  a  “real 
attempt  on  the  part  of  churches 
to  communicate  the  gospel  out¬ 
side  the  four  walls  of  the 
churches.” 

Alice  Brockman,  church  ad¬ 
vertising  director  for  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  reported 
that  “the  sermon  titles  are  very 
provocative  and  contemporary 
now,  such  as  the  ‘The  Militants 
Who  Became  Revolutionaries’ 
ana  ‘The  Manifesto  Mania — A 
Marxian  Maquerade!’”  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  reported  a 
“departure  from  religious 
themes  for  sermons  to  discus¬ 
sions  of  subjects  of  concern — 
war,  poverty  and  integration,” 
and  cited  social  unrest,  and 
changing  times  as  the  reasons 
for  the  changes. 

Selden  E.  Brin,  church  adver¬ 
tising  director  for  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  noted  that  “ser¬ 
mons  which  are  more  relevant 
to  the  times  ...  in  terms  of  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  everyday  problems 
are  now  more  prevalent.  There’s 
less  talk  about  ‘Pie  In  The  Sky,’ 
and  more  talk  about  how  \ve  can 
use  religious  teachings  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  manner.”  Brin  attributed 
this  change  to  the  fact  that 
“something  had  to  be  done  to 
reach  people’s  minds  and  hearts. 
The  old  preaching  techniques 
and  teachings  were  not  really 

(Continued  on  page  42^ 


Church  page: 
editors  ’  views 

lly  l..umur  W.  Itri«l«es 

Mkmphis 

The  “church  i)age”  may  have 
a  limited  future,  a  Memphis 
managing  editor  told  clei-gymen 
and  church-afliliated  personnel 
attending  a  seminar  at  Mem- 
l)his  State  University  recently. 

“I  have  my  doubts  about  the 
longevity  of  the  church  page 
per  se,”  said  William  Sorrels, 
managing  editor  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal.  “It  may  not  be 
with  us  too  long.” 

Stressing  that  his  doubt  was 
his  personal  ojjinion  only,  he 
added:  “The  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  has  no  plans  right  now  to 
do  away  with  it  (church 
page).” 

Sorrels  and  Ed  Ray,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar,  spoke  at  the 
seminar  sponsoi’ed  by  Memphis 
State’s  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  church  page,  said  Sor¬ 
rels,  is  in  some  way  a  “dump¬ 
ing  ground.”  By  that,  he  said, 
he  meant  that  some  newspapers 
tend  to  simply  hold  all  church 
news  until  Saturday  or  the 
weekend,  then  “dump”  the  sto¬ 
ries  onto  the  i)age  devoted  to 
religion  news. 

Ray  said  he  felt  “ministers 
don’t  make  themselves  available 
to  the  press  fast  enough.”  He 
added:  “We  have  to  depend 
upon  you.  We  need  co-operation.” 

Pointing  out  the  difficulty  of 
covering  church  news,  Ray 
noted  that  there  were  700 
churches  in  Memphis  and  Shel¬ 
by  County.  “A  newspaper,”  he 
said,  “cannot  expend  a  great 
amount  on  any  one  subject.” 

Describing  changes  in  the 
Commercial  Appeal’s  coverage 
of  religion.  Sorrels  said  15 
years  ago  it  ran  agate  listings 
of  churches,  their  addresses,  and 
sermon  topics.  Today,  he  said, 
the  religion  editor  reports 
church  news  of  more  general 
interest  to  readers — the  trends, 
attitudes,  and  changes  taking 
))lace  in  religion. 

Ray  said  his  ))aper  was  still 
interested  in  the  “covered 
dish”  type  of  church  story,  but 
’  that  the  Press-Scimitar  too  was 
I  concerned  with  today’s  develop- 
^  ments  in  organized  religion. 

Roth  editors  .stressed  that 
1  their  newspapers  ran  news  of 
;  religion  on  a  daily  basis  and 
(  covered  conventions  of  the  vari- 
,  ous  denominations. 

*  (Lamar  Bridges  is  I’niversity 
'  editor  and  assistant  professor  of 
Journalism  at  Memphis  State.) 
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Is  photojournalism  dying? 
debate  restores  life  in  it 

liy  Phil  (ieriui 


healthier  to  sell  advertising  for 
a  circulation  of  900,000  than 
for  one  of  9  million.  The  print¬ 
ing  and  distribution  costs  of 
serving  9  million  readers  make 
the  advertising  simply  too  ex¬ 
pensive. 

“The  photo  jobs  tomorrow 
will  be  on  the  smaller  publica¬ 
tions,  or  on  those — such  as  the 
National  Geographic — ^which  do 


College  PARK,  Md.  “That’s  a  pretty  f "“"“y  can 

Whether  the  impending  death  thought  for  students  like  us  who  be  cut  down  m  the  still  presenta- 
of  photojournalism  as  a  viable  have  just  finished  several  years  Gon.  • 

profession  is  real  or  imagined  of  training  to  be  news  photog-  Kristoff  proceeded  to  under-  X  liHes  are  diS 

*  .1  1  t  ^  1  _j.  *>  qv»  fko^riAcf  inp  hi«  rpmnrks  wit.n  spripa  vviuic  uctiiit:;s>  die  ui& 


of  photojournulisni  us  u  viduitj  j  j  tt-  •  i.  ir  114.  i  HBincn  Ufirr66d  uddincr  tbut 

profession  is  real  or  imagined  of  training  to  be  news  photog-  Kristoff  proceeded  to  under-  X  liHes  are  diS 

was  earnestly  debated  at  the  raphers,”  remarked  an  earnest  line  his  remarks  with  a  series  .J  sLller  coi^un^ty 

first  of  what  is  intended  to  be-  young  man  from  the  Maryland  of  superbly  edited  stills,  fired  ,PP  aTe  be^ng  bTn  and 

«  •  i* _  Dolfirkirk^o  nft  in  ranifi  <i;pniipnpp  wit.n  a  fafl-  new apapci &  die  ueiii^  uuxii  diiu 


come  an  annual  series  of  sem-  Institute  of  Art  in  Baltimore,  off  in  rapid  sequence  with  a  fad-  y/Pyb^g 
inars  in  photojournalism,  spon-  “What  advice  do  you  have  for  mg  device  and  accompanying  y  who  know  th^Ta"5e 
sored  by  the  Department  of  hopefu  s  like  us?”  Tracr  — ation-sound  -  ^fs^als  in  communicItTon. 

Journalism  and  Kappa  Alpha  If  I  were  starting  out  to-  ‘‘These  fellows  will  use  as  many 

Mu  at  the  University  of  Mary-  day.  Ward  replied,  “I’d  take  as  nresenta  hiTo^  Pictures  as  their  city  counter¬ 
land.  many  courses  as  I  could  in  mo-  “^r  presentation  ot  slides  made  ^  perhans  more  Word  neo- 

Predicting  a  dramatic  rise  in  tion  picture  photography.  Mov-  from  recent  work  in  the  Wash-  P^^s-  y^Paps  more  Word  peo 

the  use  of  motion  pictures  and  les  are  where  the  action  will  be  mgton  Star.  Heinen 

curtailment  of  once  flourishing  tomorrow.  Programs  such  as  This  diametric  opposition—  ’  involvement 

still  picture  markets  was  Fred  Sesame  Street  are  starting  kids  movies  versus  stills— sparked  a  ^  ^  I,'' 

Ward,  Black  Star’s  globe-trot-  off  with  moving,  talking  images,  Hurry  of  questions.  Movie  stal-  Pj  necessary 

ting  Washington  agent.  rapid  cuts,  documentary  styles,  warts  pressed  Heinen  and  Kris-  ,  .  +u- 

“The  Vietnam  war,  and  tele-  These  kids  aren’t  going  to  have  toff  for  their  secret  formula  for  nhotoeranhed  in  or- 

vision’s  coverage  of  it,  is  fore-  much  patience  for  still  pictures  the  longevity  of  still  photog-  ^  .  P, 

ing  picture  magazines  out  of  when  they  grow  up.”  raphy.  “Absolutely  not,”  both  pho- 

business/’  he  told  an  assemblage  ^  visual  age  Special  inlereMs  tographers  chorused.  “The  pro 

of  W  ashmgton-Baltimore  area  takes  whatever  pictures  his  ed- 

photojournalism  students.  Why  His  advice  came  under  sharp  Kristoff  responded  first.  “To  j^qj.  assigns.  His  is  a  hired 

should  the  public  want  to  see  attack  the  next  morning  by  two  me,  the  key  is  the  tremendous  camera.  What  makes  him  a  pro 
still  photos  of  war  action  in  a  successful  young  photographers,  growth  of  special  interest  mag-  jg  bis  ability  to  do  the  job  re¬ 
magazine  when  they  have  al-  Ken  Heinen  of  the  TF«sMn<7-  uzines  in  rwent  years.  Stereo  jrardless  of  his  personal  beliefs 
ready  seen  color  movies  of  the  ton  Star  and  Emory  Kristoff  of  Revietv,  for  example,  which  "j.  other  hangups.  The  name  of 
same  action  on  tv,  by  satellite,  the  Xatio'iial  Geographic.  Both  serves  only  the  music  listener,  the  game  is  money,  not  sympa- 
a  week  earlier?  are  former  Maryland  journalism  These  magazines  have  been  thy.  No  pictures,  no  pay.  It’s 

Vdvortisers*  iiuxmI  students.  Kristoff  went  directly  growing  fat  while  the  giants  as  simple  as  that.” 


to  a  staff  job  with  the  Geo-  have  been  toppling.  It’s  a  lot 
“That’s  just  one  factor.  An-  graphic.  Heinen  joined  the  Star 
other  is  the  changing  mood  of  a  year  later,  after  taking  a  mas- 
advertisers  who  can  buy  10  ter’s  degree  in  journalism  at 
times  the  exposure  on  tv  for  the  Missouri. 

same  money.  Advertising  sup-  “We’ve  been  hearing  a  lot 
ports  magazines,  but  advertising  about  the  death  of  photojour- 
is  leaving  the  really  big  ones  nalism  and  still  photography,” 


(Continued  on  page  ii) 


high  and  dry.’’ 


Kristoff  began.  “It’s  true  that 


“A  few'  months  ago,”  he  re-  general  picture  magazines  have 
lated,  “Life  magazine  made  a  been  folding  up.  But  it  is  my  be- 
really  dramatic,  really  signifi-  lief  that  photojournalism,  which 
cant  change  in  editorial  policy,  hasn’t  been  practiced  much  for 
Believe  it  or  not.  Life  is  no  years  anyway,  is  entering  into 
longer  a  newspicture  magazine,  a  new  era. 

Life  today  is  a  feature  maga-  “People  are  visually  oriented, 
zine,  similar  to  Look.  Only  a  few  The  age  of  the  home  video  re¬ 
publications  still  carry  hard  corder,  video  tape  lending  li- 
news  in  pictui'es.  Time  and  hraries  and  personal  video  re- 
Newsweek  still  seem  to  be  cording  is  close  at  hand.  School 
strong,  but  only  time  will  tell  if  systems  rely  more  and  more  on 
they  can  lure  enough  readers  visuals.  This  probably  sounds 
away  from  television  to  survive,  like  a  movie  maker’s  paradise, 
“Magazines  are  changing,  and  it  is.  But  many,  many  vis- 
Collier's  and  the  Saturday  Eve-  uals  will  be  needed.  And  movies 
ning  Post  are  gone.  Life  is  in  are  often  too  costly,  require  too 
trouble.  The  really  big  picture  much  staff,  money  and  time, 
markets  are  drying  up.  Jobs  for  Most  importantly,  movies  waste 
non-staff  freelancers  are  dwind-  too  much  of  the  viewer’s  time 
ling.  And  nearly  all  magazines  in  putting  across  an  idea.  A 


are  cutting  down  on  staff. 


good  still  photo  job  can  hold 


“The  time  is  not  far  off  when  attention  with  fleeting  but  dis- 
the  only  jobs  for  news  photog-  tinct  single  images  that  can 
raphers  will  be  with  newspapers  communicate  quickly.  Much  time 
or  wire  services.”  spent  in  movies  setting  mood 


(Pliil  Geraci  is  a  lecturer  in  Pliolujoiirnalisni  at  the 
University  of  Maryland) 
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A  STUDY  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE — Judged  best  in  the  show  at 
University  of  Maryland  photo  journalism  seminar  was  this  picture 
ot  a  tobacco  farmer  by  Bill  King,  a  student. 
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Agency  head  tells 
how  to  write  ads 


White  Svephur  Springs.  W.Va. 

The  “brand  image  concept,” 
an  advertising  style  made  popu¬ 
lar  by  David  Ogilvy,  is  on  its 
way  out,  according  to  John  E. 
O’Toole,  president  of  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding. 

The  “idea  was  great,”  he  said 
at  the  53rd  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  here  last 
week,  at  a  time  when  there  was 
a  real  need  on  the  part  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  identify  with  a  personal¬ 
ity. 

In  addition,  he  said,  the  clut¬ 
ter  of  commercials  and  ads  in 
magazines  has  “helped  pole-ax 
the  brand  image  concept  by 
glutting  the  world  with  mes¬ 
sages.” 

The  result,  as  he  sees  it,  is  a 
terrifying  and  growing  inability 
on  the  part  of  the  viewer  to 
identify  the  brand  by  means  of 
its  unique,  colorful  personality. 

The  market  has  changed,  too, 
he  noted.  “People  are  exhibiting 
much  different  characteristics 
today.  There  is  an  unignorable 
trend  away  from  a  thing-ori- 
ented  society  to  a  people-oriented 
society.” 

(  fill nioded  denioara pli ics 

Despite  the  apparent  changes, 
he  said  demographic  data  con¬ 
tinues  to  show’  everybody  getting 
more  alike  in  terms  of  income, 
age,  number  of  children,  educa¬ 
tion,  home  ow-nership,  all  of 
which  only  goes  to  prove  that 
demographics  is  becoming  “ob¬ 
solete.” 

What  characterizes  audiences 
or  markets  far  more  accu¬ 
rately  than  demographic  char¬ 
acteristics,  he  said,  are  person¬ 
ality  traits,  mental  attitudes — 
life  styles — that  cross  demo¬ 
graphic  lines  as  often  as  they 
stay  w’ithin  them. 

The.se  new  characteristics  de¬ 
fine  w’hat  O’Toole  calls  “need 
groups”  and  point  the  way  to 
advertising  appeals  and  new’ 
product  concepts. 

He  .said  the  cr>’  at  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding  is  “Not  people,  but 
persons.” 

The  ‘Maker’s  Mark’ 

If  it  is  true  that  consumers 
w  ant  to  be  treated  more  like  in¬ 
dividuals,  O’Toole  feels  that  the 
creative  skills  that  have  been  at 
work  building  thousands  of 
brand  images  should  dedicate 
themselves  to  building  fewer  but 
more  meaningful  manufactur¬ 
ers’  images.  “They  should  set 
about  infusing  the  unique  iden¬ 


tity  of  the  manufacturer  into 
his  advertising,”  he  said. 

He  calls  this  the  “Maker’s 
Mark”  in  an  ad. 

The  “Maker’s  Mark”,  he  says, 
goes  beyond  the  image  of  any 
brand.  “It  is  the  character  of 
the  people  who  make  it:  their 
attitude  toward  the  people 
they’re  making  it  in.” 

Sonic*  who  have  it 

“Like  most  valuable  assets,  it 
doesn’t  come  easily,”  OToole 
warned.  “Its  often  difficult  for 
managements  to  agree  on  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  stand  for.  Or  to 
articulate  it  in  anything  but 
vague  platitudes.  Or  to  accept 
an  objective  view  of  their  iden¬ 


tity,  positive  as  it  might  be, 
rather  than  a  subjective  view’  of 
what  they’d  rather  be.” 

O’Toole  cited  a  number  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  have  developed  a 
“Maker’s  Mark”  in  their  adver¬ 
tising.  In  his  own  agency,  there 
is  Clairol,  Dial  soap,  Kraft 
Foods,  and  Hallmark  cards. 
Others,  which  are  not  at  FC&B, 
but  mentioned  by  O’Toole  as 
having  the  “Mark”  were  Camp¬ 
bell’s  soup,  United  Airlines, 
Volkswagen,  Kodak,  Kellogg  and 
Springmaid  Sheets.  All  of  the 
advertisers  are  with  the  big 
agencies. 

The  “Maker’s  Mark”  concept, 
according  to  O’Toole,  will 
come  more  essential  to  retailers. 
Because  of  private  labels,  the 
store  is  “pretty  impersonal  now’ 
and  becoming  more  so,”  he 
pointed  out.  “Branded  merchan¬ 
dise,  with  the  assurance  of  a 
company  you  feel  you  know 
through  its  communications  pro¬ 
gram,  has  an  added  value.” 


Advertising  Linage  Trends 

Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  MEDIA  RECORDS— 
52  Cities  Report 


Classification 

1970 

Gain/  * 
1969  Loss  % 

E&P 

Index 

Retail  (Including  Dept. 
March 

Store) 

165,182,000 

165,704,000 

99.7 

106.2 

February 

133,229,000 

132,537,000 

100.5 

106.3 

Year  to  date 

435,403,000 

436,144,000 

99.8 

106.2 

Department  Stores 

March 

51,206,000 

53,298,000 

96.1 

97.1 

Febi’uary 

38,446,000 

39,557,000 

97.2 

96.2 

Year  to  date 

129,824,000 

135,396,000 

95.9 

95.8 

(leneral 

March 

23,772,000 

27,262,000 

87.2 

92.1 

Februai’y 

20,719,000 

23,577,000 

87.9 

93.4 

Year  to  date 

62,342,000 

71,714,000 

86.9 

92.5 

Automotive 

March 

13,100,000 

15,050,000 

87.0 

88.2 

February 

11,488,000 

13,454,000 

85.4 

89.6 

Year  to  date 

34,886,000 

40,075,000 

87.1 

88.8 

Financial 

March 

6,757,000 

6,991,000 

96.7 

115.4 

February’ . 

5,831,000 

5,274,000 

110.6 

123.4 

Year  to  date  . 

22,1.56,000 

20,840,000 

106.3 

121.6 

Total  Display 

March  . 

208,811,000 

215,007,000 

97.1 

98.4 

February’ 

171,267,000 

174,842,000 

98.0 

103.7 

Year  to  date 

554,787,000 

568,773,000 

97.5 

103.8 

Classified 

March 

80,215,000 

89,733,000 

89.4 

102.9 

Februai-y’  . 

70,166,000 

75,617,000 

92.8 

102.9 

Year  to  date 

223,284,000 

242,443,000 

92.1 

102.6 

Total  Advertising 

March 

289,026,000 

304,740,000 

94.8 

102.9 

February’ 

241,433,000 

250,459,000 

96.4 

103.6 

Year  to  date  . 

778,071,000 

811,216,000 

95.9 

103.4 

*  The  E&P  Index  is  an  average  of  the  five  past  years. 


Retail  saves 
1st  quarter 
with  6%  gain 

Retail  advertising  revenues  of 
daily  newspapers  increased  by 
6.6%  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1970  and  by  5.6%  in  the  month 
of  March,  according  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  AN  PA. 

These  gains  overcame  declines 
in  both  national  and  classified 
advertising  so  that  total  ad  rev¬ 
enues  were  ahead  by  1.4%  for 
the  first  three  months.  Total  ad 
revenues  in  March  were  un¬ 
changed  from  the  same  month 
a  year  ago. 

These  estimates  are  based  on 
actual  linage  measurements  by 
Media  Records,  Inc.  for  its  52 
city  index,  and  they  reflect 
changes  in  rates  and  distribu¬ 
tion  as  measured  by  the  Bureau. 

Retail  advertising  revenues 
for  the  first  quarter  were  at  a 
$3.1  billion  annual  rate.  This 
compared  with  the  $3.05  billion 
actually  achieved  in  1969. 

Classified  advertising  rev¬ 
enues  were  dow’n  2.2%  for  the 
first  quarter  and  5.4%  for  the 
month  of  March.  The  decrease 
in  national  advertising  revenues 
for  the  three  months  was  7%, 
and  for  the  month  of  March, 
7.3%. 

Figures  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1970  w’ere  adversely 
affected  by  the  new’spaper  strike 
in  Baltimore,  w’hich  ended  the 
middle  of  March. 

• 

Media  are  generous 
ill  public  service 

Advertising  media  contributed 
more  than  $450  million  in  time 
and  space  in  1969  to  nation¬ 
wide  public  service  advertising 
campaigns  conducted  by  the 
Advertising  Council. 

The  Council’s  annual  report 
issued  this  week  has  an  em- 
bos.sed  cover  in  the  form  of  a 
check  made  out  to  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Public  for  $450  million 
plus.  (The  actual  estimated 
amount  w’as  $463,218,044). 

This  is  the  largest  amount 
ever  contributed. 

The  media  section  of  the  re- 
jKirt  states  that  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  carried  thousands  of  pub¬ 
lic  service  advertisements  on  a 
regular  13-week  schedule  each 
quarter  of  the  year. 

• 

Rep  appointed 

The  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press 
Enterprise  w’ill  be  nationally 
represented  by  Story  &  Kelly- 
Smith,  Inc.  effective  May  1. 
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Ad-ventures 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Am'iicy  president  says  television  is  losing  advertiser  and  agency 
support.  Through  thick  and  thin,  television  has  been  bolstered 
by  two  stalwart  sources  of  support,  Edward  H.  Meyer,  president 
of  Grey  Advertising,  obseiwed  at  a  Tv  Advertising  Management 
seminar  sponsored  by  the  Association  of  National  Adv^ertisers 
recently.  One,  he  said,  has  been  the  high  loyalty  level  of  the  tv 
audience;  the  other  has  been  the  unfaltering  degree  of  advertising 
commitment  to  the  medium. 

“Both  these  sources  of  strength,”  remarked  Meyer,  who  com¬ 
mands  an  agency  that  derives  at  least  60%  of  its  billings  from 
television,  “may  be  beginning  a  dangei'ous  erosion.”  In  the  area 
of  audience  disaffection,  the  numbers  are  still  there,  but  for  the 
first  time  in  his  memoi-y  the  audiences  are  not  growing. 

In  the  second  area — advertiser  and  agency  support — he  said 
a  negative  change  in  tv’s  character  as  an  advertising  medium 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  cumulative  effect  of  increased 
costs  and  commercial  clutter.  Now,  he  said,  there  is  a  “growing 
body  of  statistical  evidence  to  suggest  the  golden  goose  that  was 
tv  is  beginning  to  lay  some  pretty  leaden  eggs  for  advertisers.” 

Recall  scores,  which  suggest  whether  commercials  are  getting 
through  to  the  viewer,  are  “universally  negative”  as  of  late. 
“They  range,”  he  reported,  “from  the  48%  decrease  in  recall 
scores  tracked  over  the  past  nine  years  by  one  large  advertiser 
to  our  own  agency  test  experience  for  all  brands:  we  have  seen 
television  recall  drop  an  average  of  27%  in  just  three  years.” 
(The  “one  large  advertiser”  is  probably  Procter  &  Gamble,  a 
Grey  client,  which  relies  heavily  on  recall  scores.)  In  terms  of 
costs,  these  scores  mean  that  an  advertiser  would  have  to  pay  a 
cost  per  thousand  of  45%  over  1965  cost  to  get  the  same  number 
of  homes  recalling  commercials. 

As  for  attitude  shifts  and  changes  in  buying  behavior,  “the 
signs  are  just  as  bad,”  Meyer  said.  “My  research  people  tell  me 
that  clutter  is  such  a  problem  that  they  are  having  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  picking  up  any  attitude  shifts  at  all  in  our  on-the-air 
tests.”  Most  disheartening  of  all  is  the  way  consumers  are  demon¬ 
strating  their  disaffection  with  the  commercial  break — “by  simply 
leaving  the  set.”  It  was  normal,  between  1961  and  1968,  to  lose  an 
average  of  15-18%  of  the  audience  when  the  commercials  came 
on.  “Our  latest  information  indicates,”  he  disclosed,  “an  average 
of  27%  of  the  people  had  left  us  before  we  even  got  on  the  air. 
Sometimes  the  departures  ran  as  high  as  50%. ” 

Meyer  said  many  “alert  agencies  and  clients”  are  taking  an¬ 
other  look  at  a  bigger  role  for  print,  especially  for  smaller  or 
specialized  brands. 

*  *  * 

Some  newspaper  records.  Newspapers  receive  10  times  more 
tour  ad  dollars  than  their  closets  rival,  magazines,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  A  recent  study  showed  that  96%  of 
the  daily  papers  with  over  200,000  circulation  publish  resort  and 
travel  news  sections.  .  .  .  The  most  popular  medium  for  coupon 
ads  are  newspapers,  reports  A.  C.  Niehsen’s  Clearing  House. 
Neilsen  said  newspapers  account  for  37.1%  of  the  new  product 
coupons  and  44.9%  of  all  coupons  promoting  established  prod¬ 
ucts.  Next  is  direct  mail,  which  carries  28.9%  of  new  product 
and  20%  of  established  products  coupons.  This  is  followed  by 
magazines,  Sunday  supplements  and  in/on  packs.  Newspapers 
are  preferred  because  of  lower  cost  and  the  ability  to  focus  on 
small  newspapers.  May  7  is  the  meeting  date  for  sub-committees 
from  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers-American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies  and  International  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  to  draft  the  guidelines  for  controlling  the  num¬ 
ber  of  coupons  in  newspapers  on  any  given  day.  .  .  .  The  April 
22  issue  of  Daily  News  Record,  Fairchild’s  paper  for  the  textile 
industry,  carried  a  four-color  insert  for  Helthknit  that  smelled 
like  garlic  cheese  when  scratched  by  the  fingernail.  The  scent 
was  applied  to  the  paper  by  National  Cash  Register  Co.’s  special 
process. 

* 

Ad  Notes:  Weekly  newspapers  have  been  eliminated  by  Levi 
Strauss  &  Co.  from  its ‘co-operative  advertising  program;  radio 
has  been  reduced  to  150  markets,  and  tv  to  the  top  50.  .  .  .  Fred 
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W.  Bliesener,  advertising  manager  of  Montgomery  Ward,  is  de¬ 
lighted  with  suiweys  showing  a  30%  increase  in  aw'areness  of 
Ward’s  as  “the  place  to  shop”  since  the  firm  began  a  major 
magazine  ad  campaign  in  March  1969.  Despite  the  success,  he 
told  a  work.shop  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers-Magazine  Publishers  Association  that  Ward’s  local 
stores  invest  in  newspaper  advertising  because  new'papers’ 
“value  cannot  be  questioned.”  Bliesener  declared  newspapers  are 
the  “life  line  of  the  retail  business.”  He  said  Ward  will  make 
greater  use  of  mail  this  year.  He  said  seven  100-million  circulation 
flyers  are  planned  for  the  smaller  markets  served  by  a  Ward’s 
store.  .  .  . 

Lennen  &  Newell  Inc.,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  has  prepared  a 
senes  of  ads  for  WPS  Blue  Shield,  a  division  of  the  State  Medical 
Society,  dealing  with  health  problems,  such  as  German  measles, 
cancer,  and  drugs,  for  placement  in  all  dally  newspapers  in  the 
state.  .  .  .  Philip  Baker,  retail  advertising  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily  News,  is  joining  Newhouse 
Newspapers  to  head  up  its  national  retail  px’ogram.  .  .  .  Barry 
Tompkins,  formerly  with  Young  &  Rubicam,  has  joined  the 
Miami  Herald  as  co-operative  advertising  manager,  a  new  post, 

.  .  .  RCA  has  established  a  new  operation  to  provide  servicing 
of  all  makes  of  tv  sets  and  other  home  entertainment  units.  The 
account  has  been  assigned  to  Carl  Ally  Inc.  and  ads  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  July  1.  .  .  .  Michael  Drexler  has  been  appointed  director 
of  media  for  Ogilvy'  &  Mather,  succeeding  Jules  Fines  who  moves 
up  to  director  of  marketing  services  and  chairman  of  the  account 
management  review  board.  ...  A  plan  to  combine  National  Better 
Business  Bui’eau  and  the  Association  of  Better  Business  Bureaus 
International  into  the  Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus  has 
been  submitted  to  members  for  approval.  .  .  .  James  B.  Somerall, 
who  has  moved  up  to  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Pepsi-Cola  Co.  to  make  room  for  General  Foods  graduate,  Victor 
A.  Bonomo,  as  president,  said  Michigan  will  be  the  next  test 
market  for  plastic  bottles. 


Linage  leaders  . . .  first  3  months 

1970  1969 


Morning  Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times  . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

Washington  Post 

New  York  Times 

San  Jose  Mercury 

Phoenix  Republic  . 

Dallas  News 

Houston  Post  . 

St.  Petersburg  Times 

.  15.596,242  Los  Angeles  Times 

14,512,074  Miami  Herald  . 

.  11,550,145  Washington  Post  . 

.  10,944,788  Chicago  Tribune  . 

.  10,243,431  New  York  Times  . 

.  9,999,839  San  Jose  Mercury  . 

9,551,144  Houston  Post  . 

0  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

9,217,059  Santa  Ana  Register  . 

.  8,899,237  Dallas  News  . 

.  16,352,307 
.  14,020,397 
.  12,003,155 
.  11,376,794 
.  10,653,930 
.  10,024,902 
.  9,189,461 
.  9,052,556 
.  8,983,942 
.  8,839,103 

Evening 

Evening 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  . 

Houston  Chronicle  . 

San  Jose  News  . 

Toronto  Star  . 

Atlanta  Journal  . 

Phoenix  Gaiette  . 

Montreal  La  Presse 

Dallas  Times*Heraid  . 

Milwaukee  Journal  . 

Detroit  News 

.  12,110,369  Fort  Lauderdale  News  . 

..  11,142,819  Houston  Chronicle  . 

.  9,989,193  San  Jose  News  . 

9,559,613  Toronto  Star  . 

9,553,744  Atlanta  Journal  . . 

9,458,531  Montreal  La  Presse  . 

9,017,558  Milwaukee  Journal  . 

8,914,458  Dallas  Times-Herald  . 

8,738,069  Santa  Ana  Register  . 

8,524,392  Minneapolis  Star  . 

,.  10,962,170 
..  10,797,432 
.  10,004,137 
. .  9,589,909 
, .  9,399,287 
..  9,380,747 
..  9,254,573 
. .  9,015,667 
. .  8,983,942 
. .  8,700,531 

Suinlay  Sunday 

New  York  Times  .  10,360,671  Los  Angeles  Times  .  10,912,569 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  9,955,548  New  York  iTmes  ...  . .  10,890,068 

Miami  Herald  .  7,338,958  Miami  Herald  .  6,675,010 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  6,601,510  Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  6,603,652 

Chicago  Tribune  .  6,066,934  Chicago  Tribune  .  6,207,576 

Mew  Yr'-k  Nev/s  .  rs’i  ■)■>•>  Milwaukee  Journal  .  5,577,783 

Boston  Globe  .  5,130,318  New  York  News  .  5,548,432 

Milwaukee  Journal  . .  5,118,946  Boston  Globe  .  5,174,349 

Columbus  Disoatch  .  5,021,323  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  5,013,038 

Washington  Post  .  4,889,171  Columbus  Dispatch  .  4,964,214 

Six  and  Seven  Day  Totals  Six  and  Seven  Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times — M  &  S  ....  25,551,790  Los  Angeles  Times — M  &  S  ....  27,264,876 

Miami  Herald— M  &  S  .  21,851,032  New  York  Times— M  S  S  .  21,543,998 

New  York  Times— M  S  S  .  20,604,102  Miami  Herald— M  &  S  .  20,695,307 

Chicago  Tribune — M  &  S  .  17,637,079  Chicago  Tribune — M  &  S  .  18,084,370 

Fort  Lauderdale  News— E  &  S..  16,353,168  Washington  Post— M  &  S  .  16,924,749 

Washington  Post — M  &  S  .  15,833,959  Houston  Chronicle — E  &  S  ...  14,894,390 

Houston  Chronicle— E  &  S  .  15.831,852  Milwaukee  Journal— E  &  S  .  14,832,356 

Milwaukee  Journal — E  AS  ...  13,857,015  Fort  Lauderdale  News — E  AS..  14,647,942 

Atlanta  Journal  A  Journal  A  Minneapolis  Star  A 

Constituticn— E  A  S  .  13,767,124  Tribune— E  A  S  .  13,480,772 

San  Jose  Mercury  A  Mercury  San  Jose  Mercury  A 

News— M  A  S  .  13,302,718  Mercury  News— M  AS . 13,394,705 

Source:  Media  Records 
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Boer  u(l  a  m  inner 


Ad  agencies  may  own  media 
if  full  disclosure  is  made 


WiilTK  Sulphur  Springs  harton  A.  Cummings  of  Com))-  dent,  of  Ted  Bates  &  Company, 
The  American  Association  con  Advertising,  New  York.  He  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
of  Advertising  Agencies  has  said  that  the  vote  was  suh-  l)oard. 

changed  its  rules  so  that  agen-  stantially  2  to  1  and  showed  no  Edward  M.  Thiele,  Leo 
cies  may  own  an  interest  in  an  significant  variations  by  agency  Burnett  Company,  Chicago,  was 
advertising  medium  if  it  is  dis-  size  or  location.  elected  vicechairman, 

closed  to  the  Association,  to  The  Qualifications  continue  to  Donald  B.  Kraft,  Kraft, 
clients  and  to  other  media.  lecjuire  that  those  in  control  of  Smith  &  Lowe,  Seattle,  was 

The  Qualifications  for  mem-  the  agency  must  he  emjjloyees  elected  secretary-treasurer. 
l)ership,  as  originally  adopted  in  of  the  agency.  No  agency  is  John  Crichton  continues  as 
l!)2h,  related  to  applicant  agen-  eligible  “if  it  is  contiolled  or  1-A  president  and  diretdor. 
cies  and  said  that  no  agency  operated  to  any  degree  by  or  on  *  *  * 

could  be  elected  if  the  owners  behalf  of  one  or  more  adver-  William  J.  Colihan  Jr  will  be- 
were  “directly  or  indirectly  con-  tisers”  or  “if  it  is  owned  by  a  come  senior  vice  president  in  the 
nected  with  any  i)ublishing  or  medium  or  supplier.”  Washington,  D.C.,  office  of  the 

other  business  from  which  the  There  are  currently  366  4-A  association.  He  will  rejjlace  Clay 
agency  purcha.ses  or  with  which  agencies,  and  they  handle  ap-  Buckhout,  who  i-etires  June  1. 
it  deals  in  the  interests  of  its  pioximately  77%  of  the  U.S.  Colihan  was  connected  with 
clients.”  agency-placed  adverti.sing.  Young  &  Rubicam,  from  1!)36 

This  was  (lualified  in  1937  to  Archibald  McG.  Foster,  presi-  to  1968. 

))rovide  that  no  api)licant  could 
i)e  elected  if  the  owners  or 
executives  were  connected  with 
an  advei-tising  medium  “in  any 

way  or  to  any  degree  which  GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE  LINAGE 
might  disqualify  the  agency  MARCH  AND  FIRST  THREE  MONTHS 

frorr.  Rivinp^  unbiased  advice  and 

service  to  advertisers.”  1970  vs  1969 

It  was  further  revised  in  1962, 

to  draw  a  di.stinction  between  ( ^ity  Total— 6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 


ownership  by  agencies  and 
ownership  by  individuals.  Agen¬ 
cy  ownership  in  media  was 
flatly  prohibited;  substantial 
ownership  by  individuals,  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  bias,  must  l)e 
disclosed.  In  1962,  moreover, 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
were  revi.sed  to  make  the  Quali¬ 
fications  apply  to  current  4-A 
members  as  well  as  to  a))- 
plicants. 

.3  firms  dro|>p<‘d  oul 

.\s  a  result  of  this  ruling, 
three  agencies  have  had  to 
terminate  their  4-.\  member¬ 
ship  since  1963.  They  are  Reach 
McClinton,  New  York;  Tracy- 
Locke,  Dallas,  and  Kaufman- 
Spicer,  Minneapolis. 

Among  arguments  in  favor  of 
lifting  the  ban  was  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  evidence  in 
experience  that  agency  owner¬ 
ship  of  media  had  led  to  un¬ 
fair  bias.  It  was  also  argued 
that  ownership  by  agencies  was 
no  more  prejudicial  than  owner¬ 
ship  by  individuals  or  handling 
media  as  clients.  Some  also  felt 
that  each  agency  ought  to  be 
free  to  make  its  own  decision. 

The  board  voted  in  February 
to  submit  the  question  to  the 
membership  by  mail  ballot.  It 
was  announced  at  the  annual 
meeting  here  that  a  majority  of 
the  member  agencies  had  ap¬ 
proved  the  revised  Qualification. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  the  outgoing  chairman. 


MARCH 
1970  vs  1969 


FIRST  THREE  MONTHS 
1970  vs  1969 


GENERAL 

% 

%of 

% 

%of 

(Selected  Classifications) 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages  . 

—  4.7 

6.8 

—  5.1 

4.9 

Foods  . 

—  21.2 

9.0 

—  14.9 

8.6 

Baby  Foods 

—  45.9 

0.1 

—  61.2 

0.1 

Baking  Products  . 

—  37.1 

0.7 

—  17.1 

0.7 

Beverages 

+  3.3 

1.0 

+  8.8 

0.9 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods 

—  65.0 

0.2 

—  61.5 

0.2 

Condiments . 

—  1.6 

1.2 

+  32.3 

1.3 

Dairy  Products 

—  13.4 

1.5 

—  18.2 

1.2 

Frozen  .^oods 

—  36.8 

l.l 

—  9.9 

0.8 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

—  32.3 

0.8 

—  21.5 

0.7 

Industrial  . . 

—  25.5 

1.4 

—  24.9 

1.8 

Insurance  . 

+  6.8 

2.7 

+  6.0 

2.9 

Medical  . 

—  0.6 

1.3 

—  16.5 

1.4 

Public  Utilities  . 

+  0.7 

2.4 

—  6.4 

2.1 

Publishing  &  Media  . 

—  3.2 

lO.I 

—  11.3 

1 1.3 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs  .  .  .  . 

—  35.3 

2.0 

—  37.0 

2.4 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 
Suppl. . 

—  44.1 

1.0 

—  23.1 

0.9 

Tobacco  . 

—  4.0 

2.0 

—  15.0 

2.2 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

—  11.7 

1.6 

—  20.0 

1.6 

Dentifrices . 

—  31.9 

0.4 

—  3.5 

0.4 

Men’s  Toiletries  . 

—  53.5 

0.1 

—  79.5 

0.1 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics  ... 

+  20.4 

0.9 

+  18.6 

0.9 

Toilet  Soaps  . 

—  92.6 

0.0 

—  68.7 

0.0 

Transportation  . 

—  9.4 

16.0 

—  4.3 

16.8 

Airways  . 

—  II.O 

lO.I 

—  2.5 

10.8 

Bus  Lines  . 

+  3.7 

0.3 

+  58.1 

0.3 

Railroads 

+  84.5 

0.9 

—  31.1 

0.6 

Steamships  . 

—  29.9 

1.6 

—  17.3 

1.8 

Tours . 

—  3.4 

2.9 

+  2.2 

3.1 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

—  12.9 

2.2 

—  8.7 

1.5 

AUTOMOTIVE 
(Selected  Classifications) 
Gasolines  &  Oils  . 

.  +  85.6 

3.4 

+  50.6 

2.0 

Passenger  Cars — New  . 

.  —  36.5 

9.1 

—  24.5 

11.2 

Tires  &  Tubes  . 

.  -FI  25.8 

7.7 

+  127.0 

7.6 

Trucks  &  Tractors  . 

.  —  68.8 

0.1 

—  48.6 

0.3 

LINAGE  INDEX  FOR  52  MEDIA  RECORDS  CITIES— 
TOTAL  GENERAL  .  —  12.8  64.5  —  13.1 

64.1 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE 

—  13.0 

35.5 

—  12.9 

35.9 

TOTAL  GENERAL 

AND  AUTOMOTIVE 

—  12.9 

100.0 

—  13.0 

100.0 

Toronto 
Star  won  the  1969 
Ogilvy  and  Mather  Color  Award 
for  the  best  process-color  ad¬ 
vertisement  reproduction  in 
daily  newspapers  in  Canada. 
The  winner,  announced  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspaper  Publishers 
.\ssociation,  was  .selected  from 
228  entries.  The  winning  entry 
was  a  beer  advertisement  for 
^Molson’s  Brewery. 

Nen  cTtMlit  rating 
system  for  ajjeiieies 

Toronto 

At  its  annual  meeting  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspai)er 
Publishers  Association  voteil 
approval  of  a  new  credit  rating 
system  for  advertising  agen¬ 
cies.  It  re))laces  a  system 
known  in  the  past  as  franchi.s- 
ing. 

The  previous  .system  of  al¬ 
locating  advertising  agencies 
into  regional  and  national  cate¬ 
gories  has  been  replaced  by 
three  levels  of  credit  listing: 

A  listing;  corresponding  to 
the  previous  financial  require¬ 
ments  for  national  listing. 

B  listing;  a  category,'  in 
which  the  advertising  agency 
is  required  to  have  a  current 
working  capital  amounting  to 
at  least  two  months  newspai)er 
billings. 

C  listing;  where  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  lacking  sufficient 
working  cajiital  to  equal  or  ex¬ 
ceed  Ahe  B  listing  requirement 
may  then,  on  establishing  its 
status  as  an  advertising  agency, 
pay  cash  with  insertion  orders 
and  receive  commission. 

• 

All  ajjeiicy  business 
improves  in  quarter 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  Inc., 
achieved  a  47  percent  increase 
in  first  quarter  net  income, 
Mary  Wells  Lawrence,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chairman  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  announced 
in  a  letter  to  shareholders  this 
week. 

For  the  quarter  ended  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  WRG  recorded  a  net  in¬ 
come  of  $200,318  compared  with 
$136,417  for  the  first  quarter 
last  year.  Billings  increased  26 
percent  to  $20,065,000  from 
$15,964,600,  while  revenues 
were  $3,034,900  compared  with 
$2.4  million.  Earnings  per  share 
were  13  cents  compared  with  9 
cents  last  year. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  said  the 
agency  was  now  billing  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $100  million  a 
year. 
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1 

Advertising  salesmen’s  roundtable 

Hotv  do  you  handle  retail  accounts  involving  large  expenditures  of  co-operative  advertis¬ 
ing  money? — Bill  Aj;ee,  retail  advertising  manager,  Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press  Chronicle. 


The  account  is  a  General  Electric  retailer  with  sixteen 
stores  in  East  Tennessee  and  Western  North  Carolina  with 
headquarters  in  Johnson  City,  Tennessee.  There  are  two 
Johnson  City  locations  for  which  I  handle  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

When  I  became  the  account  representative  of  this  retailer 
in  early  1966,  they  had  used  13,138  column  inches  in  the  John¬ 
son  City  Press-Chronicle  the  previous  year.  This  is  a  good 
advertiser,  but  I  saw  the  possibility  of  a  greater  potential 
from  this  size  operation. 

(Note:  This  is  an  adaptation  of  a  report  submitted  by  Mr. 
Agee  which  he  made  at  the  Tennessee  Press  Association’s 
advertising  conference  April  11). 

My  first  objective  w^as  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  man 
responsible  for  the  promotion  monies.  Without  this  absolute 
confidence  in  my  ability  and  judgment,  I  could  not  be  a  suc¬ 
cess  with  this  account.  I  earned  his  confidence  by  being  abso¬ 
lutely  honest  in  my  opinions  w’hen  he  asked  for  them.  I  would 
rather  lose  one  ad  today,  if  I  thought  it  was  not  an  ad  that 
would  be  successful,  because  I  know'  this  decision  would  gain 
the  Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle  business  in  the  long  run. 
When  I  do  what  I  consider  best  for  my  advertiser,  then  I  am 
doing  w'hat  is  best  for  my  paper. 

Today,  this  advertiser  confides  in  me  to  the  extent  of  how 
many  co-op  dollars  he  has  earned.  With  this  information  I 
can  be  certain  that  I  get  my  share  of  his  advertising  dollars. 
And  I  can  assure  him  and  you  that  I  will  never  betray  that 
trust  he  has  put  in  me. 

It  was  also  my  goal  to  be  especially  friendly  and  helpful 
with  the  people  on  the  sales  floor.  These  people  can  always 
be  a  great  asset  to  you  if  they  make  recommendations  for 


newspaper  advertising  to  the  promotion  manager.  1  use 
every  effort  to  keep  these  people  sold  on  the  power  and  ac¬ 
ceptability  of  the  Press-Chronicle  advertising  columns.  They 
in  turn  will  work  for  me,  in  aiding  their  own  cause. 

After  an  ad  has  run,  I  always  make  a  point  to  talk  to  these 
salespeople  asking  them  how  sales  are,  if  the  advertised  items 
are  moving,  etc.  This  not  only  gives  me  vital  information 
for  selling  the  promotion  manager,  but  it  also  indicates  to  the 
salespeople  that  I’m  concerned  that  their  sales  be  successful. 

Secondly,  and  just  as  important,  I  try  to  be  of  as  much 
service  to  the  advertiser  as  possible.  By  having  his  confidence 
I  go  through  his  w'arehouse  and  take  inventory  of  his  ap¬ 
pliance  stock;  then  I  am  in  a  better  position  to  advise  him. 

At  the  end  of  each  month,  I  break  dowm  his  ads  for  co-op 
purposes  and  have  the  Press-Chronicle  billing  department 
furnish  co-op  billing.  All  he  must  do  is  check  the  figures  for 
accuracy  and  submit  them  to  the  manufacturer  along  with 
the  tear  sheets  w'hich  I  have  also  accumulated  for  him. 

As  opportunity  arises,  the  advertiser  and  I  plan  ad  sched¬ 
ules  as  far  in  advance  as  possible.  This  saves  both  of  us 
considerable  time. 

Again,  I  stress  these  two  points,  CONFIDENCE  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  me  and  my  product  as  a  sales  tool,  and  the 
SERVICE  that  I  can  give  him.  If  I  can  make  his  adver¬ 
tising  successful  at  the  cash  register  and  at  the  same  time 
not  bui’den  him  with  time  consuming  detail  w'ork,  then  he 
will  continue  to  use  the  columns  of  the  Press-Chronicle. 

The  retailer  is  a  busy  man,  so  lets  help  him  in  every  way 
we  can,  for  he  is  our  bread  and  butter.  I  think  this  proves 
out  in  this  particular  case  historj'.  The  linage  of  this  re¬ 
tailer  in  the  Press-Chronicle  has  steadily  climbed  from  13,- 
138  column  inches  in  1966  to  24,841  column  inches  in  1969. 


What  changes  did  you  make  on  the  advertising  side,  tvhen  the  Saratogian  converted  to  a 
6-column  make-up? — William  H.  Eisler,  advertising  manager,  The  Saratogian,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.Y. 


Conversion  from  8  columns  to  6,  bulk  contracts  to  monthly 
earned  rates,  inches  to  lines,  all  in  one  step. 

Knowing  w'e  couldn’t  stand  another  rate  increase,  for  we 
had  had  two  in  the  past  12  months,  and  with  no  new  business 
openings  in  sight,  the  six  column  format  looked  like  a  great 
idea  and  the  only  way  we  could  expect,  hopefully,  another 
good  profit-making  year. 

Coming  up  with  the  correct  set  of  rates  for  the  new  format 
was  a  tough  and  ticklish  problem.  We  didn’t  want  to  tax 
our  major  advertisers  any  further,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
did  want  to  gain  in  linage  and  revenue. 

The  solution?  We  eliminated  all  bulk  yearly  space  contracts 
for  local  and  general  advertisers,  and  went  to  monthly  earned 
rates  for  local  and  to  one  flat  rate  for  general.  Prior  to  this 
all  local  advertising  was  billed  in  inches. 

We  decided  to  go  all  the  way  and  convert  the  local  inches 
to  lines,  thus  saving  two  hours  daily  in  the  billing  depart¬ 
ment  and  at  the  same  time,  eliminated  all  short  rates  and 
rebates.  To  compensate  for  the  longer  line,  all  rates  w'ere  in¬ 
creased  exactly  33  1/3%. 

Retail  rates  for  the  new  13.4  pica  line  started  at  22  cents 
per  line  open  rate  and  dropped  dowm  to  14%  cents  per  line 
for  over  13,000  lines  monthly.  The  general  advertising  rate 
was  set  at  22  cents  per  line,  flat,  and  classified  rates  were 
increased  approximately  one  third.  Legal  rates  w'e  couldn’t 
touch,  but  we  did  increase  the  type  size  to  compensate  for 
the  longer  line. 
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We  then  carefully  designed  a  brochure  explaining  why  we 
were  making  this  change,  and  in  November,  1969  the  bro¬ 
chure  was  mailed  to  all  retail  and  classified  advertisers,  all 
advertising  agencies,  and  all  Story-Kelly-Smith  offices.  The 
brochure  pointed  out  to  the  advertiser,  step  by  step,  how  he 
could  re-design  his  ads  to  keep  dollar  expenditures  the  same. 

Cooperation  from  all  departments  was  excellent,  and  on 
December  29  we  had  printed  our  first  six  column  newspaper 
and  had  made  the  transition  successfully. 

The  product  was  bright,  new  and  sparkling;  the  praise  for 
readers  high,  although  some  advertisers  were  skeptical  until 
they  saw  their  ads  in  the  new  format  and  then  had  to  admit 
that  they  <lid  look  exceptionally  good. 

When  January  was  over  we  expected  all  kinds  of  reper¬ 
cussions  from  advertisers  on  their  billing;  some  classified 
bills  had  actually  doubled,  but  to  date  we  have  heard  from 
only  a  few.  These  few  were  pacified  after  careful  explana¬ 
tion  of  why  this  had  occurred. 

General  advertisers  accepted  the  new  six  column  format 
with  hardly  a  murmur,  and  at  this  writing  all  orders  are 
coming  in  at  the  new  flat  rate.  If  the  ad  is  not  resized  we 
float  it  in  the  space  ordered,  making  the  ad  look  much  bet¬ 
ter  with  the  added  white  space,  and  it’s  all  paid  for. 

To  bear  me  out  we  have  just  completed  four  months  op¬ 
eration  under  the  new  format,  and  show  sharp  gains  in  both 
linage  and  revenue. 
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Student-planned  seminar 
reveals  range  of  views 


By  Susan  Jetton 

Ymilh  reporter,  Charlolte  (N.C.)  (HiM-r%er  year-old  student  and  part-time 

employee  of  the  Atlanta  Urban 
Atlanta  place  it  with  a  new,  utopian  Corps;  a  representative  of 
The  student  chairman  of  an  socialism.”  SCLC. 

SNPA-Foundation  seminar  on  Still  a  third  group,  saddest  of  Halfway  through  the  second 
“Attitudes  of  Youth”  said  at  its  all,  was  saying,  “To  hell  with  it  general  session,  the  seminar 
conclusion:  all!  It  is  not  worth  trying  to  erupted  into  a  vicious  attack  by 

“I  wanted  to  say  something  save.  We  see  nothing  but  de-  the  youth  on  the  “bourgeois” 

right  now  that  would  summar-  spair.  We  shall  destroy  this  press  which  “exists  only  to 

ize  the  seminar  and  apply  to  country  and,  probably,  ourselves  serve  and  to  reinforce  the  op-  Susan  Jetton 

evervone  here.  “But,  there  is  along  with  it.”  (One  young  man  pressive  actions  of  the  ruling 

nothing  that  would.”  of  that  persuasion  noted:  “Not  class.”  ■  ^  ^her”  of  minds.  There 

A  24-year-old,  black  graduate  one  of  us  who’s  m  the  move-  ....  was  little  if  anv  resolution  of 

student,  seated  oji  the  cocktail  ment  doesn’t  feel  he  is  just  out  Kepeaied  criiiciMiis  »  y* 

siuutriic,  uii  iiic  ^  j  bittemess.  But  there  was  a  more 

room  floor  at  2  a.m.  with  a  cou-  on  parole.  )  Thpij.  criticisms  have  been  honest  communication. 

])le  of  journalists  and  other  stu-  Obviously,  a  great  many  heard,  many  times  over,  from  what  did  we  learn*^  That’s 

dents,  said  in  reference  to  the  young  people  today  still  ^vork  right  and  left:  Bias,  profit-mak-  ^upstionab le  sL  e  interSg 

seminar:  “We’ve  taken  an  es-  toward  a  college  degree,  a  “job  inc  motives  the  “sham  of  oh-  mteresting 

tabli.shment  thing  and  turned  it  with  IBM”  and  a  home  in  sub-  jectivitv  ”  '  manipulation  of  ^\ere  relayed  concern- 

inside  out.”  urbia.  They  head  for  the  Amer-  Ss  acceptarr  of  "T""  ® 

A  to  nliis  mother  and  re-  ican  Dream  either  unaware  of  ts,  acceptance  ot  establish  movement;  “pro-Jesus”  but 

A  jo-plus  mother  ana  re  ican  Dieam  either  una^\ are  ot  ment  opinion  as  final  author-  “anti  church”  vouth-  aims  of 

porter,  given  to  sitting  back  or  ajiathetic  to  the  problems  jtv 

(luietly  and  obsen’ing,  said :  their  peers  feel  so  deeply.”  Specific  instances  cited  in-  Student  Mobilization  Com- 

Loo  +  Vio  wioot  r.u  ■  1  *  c  iv,  ,  cueu  in  mittee  and  GIs  United;  black 

This  has  lieen  one  of  t  he  most  Obviously,  too,  many  of  those  eluded  estimates  of  crowd  sizes  opnaratism  rather  than  “de 

frustrating,  most  grueling  ex-  within  the  “movement”  are  at  the  November  Moratorium  in  seereJation”  and  “civil  rie-hts  ” 

r>eriences  of  my  life.  naive  and  idealistic.  But  they  W’ashington,  treatment  of  the  yo^hful  drue  abuse  ^  ’ 

1.V  most  of  them  are  Chicago  Seven  trial;  the  recent  ^  ^  '  j  -  •  i 

Manned  b>  Mud.. us  well-informed,  and  many  of  death  of  Ralph  Featherstone,  >mpo^ntlv,  I  think 

The  seminar  at  Emory  Uni-  them  are  articulate.  And,  they  “oppression”  of  the  Black  Pan-  journalist  went  away  with 

versity  March  17-21  was  unique  are  becoming  more  and  more  thers.  ^  S^^ter  perception  of 

from  its  inception.  Its  structure,  realistic.  Many  of  their  criticisms  were  ®  contempt  for  the  Amer- 

content  and  participants  were  Valid  or  invalid,  there  is  a  broad  generalizations  of  the  "a  t  l  ^  ' 

selected  by  students  without  revolution  a’foot.  Its  factions  mass  media  (TV,  by  its  very  .  ^y^  .® 

foundation  interference.  Topics  are  diverse.  Its  organization  is  nature,  is  the  worst  offender,  ^  earning  in 

discussed  by  young  people  in-  ab.sent  or,  at  best,  shakey.  It  they  said).  Some  were  emo-  the  youth  s  anguish, 
eluded  sex  and  women’s  libera-  has  little  or  no  concept  of  tional  biases.  In  a  few  cases.  What,  as  the  youth  repeatedly 
tion,  religion,  race  relations,  “after”  the  revolution.  But,  we  their  allegations  were  simply  ^is^ed,  will  we  do  with  it?  Many 
Vietnam  and  drugs.  as  journali.sts,  particularly,  I  untrue.  will  observe,  report  and  edito- 

“W’e  were  asked  here  to  pre-  believe,  W’ould  be  foolhardy  to  But  there  were  criticisms  with  I’ihlize  for  or  against  the  “coun- 
sent  certain  ideas  .  .  .  They  are  ignore  or  to  discount  its  ex-  which  a  number  of  journalists  te*"  culture”  with  a  greater 
all  phenomenal  manifestations  istence  and  its  direction.  present  found  themselves  agree-  awareness  of  the  movement  and 

of  a  much  deeper  illness,”  said  That,  I  believe,  is  what  I  at  ing.  And,  at  times,  some  jour-  peoples.  None,  I  believe,  can 
a  National  Merit  Scholar,  20,  as  least  heard  from  the  seminar  nalists  commented  they  were  de-  to  remember  when  he  sits 
he  pled  with  the  21  Southern  participants.  And  I  believe  they  fending  the  media  without  con-  down  at  a  typewriter  what  he 
journalists  to  “do  something”  represent  a  good  many  others  viction.  saw  and  heard, 

about  what  we  heard.  who,  in  frustration  or  apathy.  Basically,  many  youths  were  The  young  black  man  made  a 

What  we  heard  was:  There  is  drift  along  silently.  I  also  be-  saying,  “It  doe.sn’t  matter  any  good  point  about  what  many  of 
a  revolution  in  .America  today,  lieve  it  is  not  a  generational  longer.  We  no  longer  believe  the  youths  seemd  to  hope  when 
Maybe  it  is  nothing  new,  but  it  revolution  but  a  revolution  that  anything  from  the  media.  We  he  said:  “If  I  have  at  least 
has  never  before  been  so  wide-  cuts  across  generations.  need  you  only  because,  at  this  caused  one  or  two  of  you  to 

spread  nor  so  vocal.  And  it  re-  Among  those  who  spoke  at  point,  you  have  money  and  space  think  about  a  single  point 

fleets  what  its  participants  feel  the  seminar  were:  A  27-year-  to  print  matters  of  information  you’ve  never  thought  about  be- 

to  be  the  sick  and,  to  many  of  old  former  university  teacher  (such  as  coming  meetings)  we  fore — a  point  which  by  not 
them,  doomed  society  in  which  who  “dropped  out”  to  write  for  cannot  handle  in  the  under-  thinking  of  you  have  hurt  some- 
they  live.  “The  Great  Speckled  Bird,”  At-  ground  press.  But  we  shall  one  and  by  thinking  of  will  stop 

A  w'ide  range  of  views  was  lanta’s  underground  newspaper,  someady  have  no  need  at  all  that  hurt — then,  to  me,  it  will 
presented.  Perhaps  my  only  and  to  work  in  the  women’s  lib-  for  you.”  all  have  been  worthwhile.” 

criticism  of  the  entire  seminar  eration  movement;  a  21-year-  After  the  blast  at  the  media 
is  that  we  did  not  hear  enough  old  sorority  member  and  beauty  (which  continued  through  each 
from  what  has  been  termed  the  queen;  a  27-year-old  minister;  a  session  afterward),  the  tone  of 

“silent  majority,”  if,  in  fact,  it  17-year-old  high  school  student,  the  seminar  changed.  A  pre-  _ _ 

is  a  majority  of  young  people  now  a  member  of  the  Young  vious  superficial  courtesy  disap-  of  the  defunct  Neiv  York  World 
today.  Socialists  Alliance;  a  25-year-  peared.  Angary  w'ords  sometimes  Telegram  &  Sun  is  scheduled 

Probably,  most  participants  old  organizer  of  GIs  United,  re-  w^ere  followed  by  apologies.  Par-  for  May  15  at  the  Overseas 
were  saying,  “The  ‘establish-  cently  released  from  an  Army  ticipants,  at  least  on  an  indi-  Press  Club  in  New  York.  Or- 
ment  (capitalism)’  is  sick,  but  stockade,  who  is  a  Congres-  vidual  basis,  got  dowm  to  ganizers  of  the  reunion  have 
we  will  work  within  the  system  sional  candidate  from  Georgia’s  “where  it  all  was  at.”  sent  letters  with  information 

to  change  it.”  4th  district  on  the  Socialist  No  “decisions”  were  made  at  about  the  ev'ent  to  200  persons. 

Another  growing  group  was  Workers  Party  ticket;  a  22-  the  seminar  except,  perhaps,  on  Wesley  First,  at  (212)  889-3300, 
saying,  “Capitalism  is  damned,  year-old  ex-Marine  and  deco-  a  very  personal,  individual  or  Gene  Mater,  at  532-8900  may 
M’e  shall  overthrow  it  and  re-  rated  Vietnam  veteran;  a  20-  basis.  There  was  no  great  “com-  be  contacted  about  details. 
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WT&S  reunion 

A  reunion  of  editorial  staffers 
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Excerpts  from 


"The  Money  Tree" 

by  Milton  Moskowitz 


What  to  Expect 
In  the  1970s 

W’luit  kind  of  world  will  it  ho  in  1980? 

Look  at  what’s  coming  and  see  if 
you’re  swimming  in  the  right  direction. 

This  will  he  the  decade  in  which  the 
post-World  War  II  hahy  crop  comes  into 
its  own.  While  total  U.S.  population  is 
expected  to  grow  hy  only  13  per  cent  (to 
230  million),  adults  under  35  will  in¬ 
crease  hy  50  per  cent. 

Education  will  count  for  even  more 
than  it  does  today.  Right  now  households 
headed  hy  persons  with  some  college 
training  garner  nearly  one-third  of  total 
personal  income  in  the  country.  By  1980, 
these  households  will  he  taking  40  per 
cent  of  the  pie. 

Blue-collar  workers  —  craftsmen,  fore¬ 
men,  operatives  and  laborers  —  will  ac¬ 
count  for  only  15  per  cent  of  the  new  johs 
to  he  created  in  the  coming  decade. 

There’s  not  going  to  he  any  exit  from 
the  suhurhs  —  on  the  contrary.  Thirty- 
five  per  cent  of  our  population  now  live 
in  the  suhurhs  of  metropolitan  centers.  By 
1980,  the  proportion  will  he  40  per  cent. 

Is  this  an  upheat  picture?  You  het  it  is. 
Businessmen  are  counting  on  the  1980 
consumer  to  he  a  free-spending  soul. 
More  money  in  the  pocket  means  more 
things  to  huy. 


Cats  and  Dogs  Join 
The  Affluent  Society 

We  passed  a  milestone  of  some  kind  last 
year  when  for  the  first  time  Americans 
spent  more  than  $1  hillion  on  food  for 
their  dogs  and  cats. 

Dogs  and  cats  no  longer  have  to  de¬ 
pend  on  table  scraps.  They’ve  joined  the 
affluent  society.  Gourmet  foods  are  availa¬ 
ble  for  them,  and  now  there’s  even  a  line 
of  diet  foods  for  pets  who  have  been  lead¬ 
ing  the  lush  life. 

“The  Ken-L-Shop  ’’  catalogue  lists 
some  500  different  products  you  can  or¬ 
der  directly  hy  mail  for  your  dog  or  cat. 

What’s  your  pet’s  pleasure?  How 
about  an  imported  French  sweater,  rang¬ 
ing  in  price  from  $2.95  to  $8.95?  Or,  bet¬ 
ter  yet,  a  fur  dress  coat  selling  for  $14.95? 
The  catalogue  sales  pitch  says;  “He’ll 
saunter  stylishly  in  an  Autumn  Haze 
‘mink’  coat,  with  soft  orlon  lining,  tan 
velvetecm  piped  edges.”  You  can  even 
huy  your  pooch  an  18K  gold,  Italian-made 
brooch  for  $145. 


Available  3  times  a  week,  600-700  words 
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Advocacy  journalism 
anathema  to  Steele 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 


Washington 

Jack  Steele,  managing  editor 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
per  Alliance,  believes  the  news¬ 
paper  business  is  in  danger  of 
losing  “public  believability” 
and  he  is  concerned  about  it. 
He  thinks  the  reason  is  “be¬ 
cause  there  is  an  acceptance  by 
some  publishers  and  editors  and 
reporters  of  the  journalism  of 
advocacy.” 

“And  what  automatically  fol¬ 
lows,”  Steele  asserts,  “is  that 
the  news  columns  of  their  news 
papers  lose  the  fairness  that  is 
essential  if  the  reading  public, 
in  the  long  run,  is  going  to  have 
faith  in  what  it  reads.” 

Steele,  currently  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gridiron  Club,  a 
social  organization  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Correspondents  limited  to 
50  active  members,  has  been  in 
the  newspaper  business  since 
1937  when,  just  out  of  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism,  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Neiv  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune.  He  came  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1944  and  remained  a 
member  of  the  Herald  Tribune’s 
Washington  Bureau  until  1953, 
when  he  joined  Scripps-Howard 
as  chief  political  reporter  for 
the  Alliance.  He  became  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  March,  1967. 

He  $:ets  around 

Steele  was  the  kind  of  a  re¬ 
porter  who  gets  around.  As  an 
editor,  he  supervises  the  labors 
of  a  staff  of  some  18  reporters 
and  he  sees  that  they  get 
around — go  where  the  action 
and  the  story  is  and  talk  with 
the  people  who  are  involved  in 
it. 

Out  of  wide  experience  and 
contacts  with  public  men  and 


affairs,  Steele,  schooled  in  the 
journalism  of  an  earlier  genera¬ 
tion  but  active  and  alive  to  the 
problems  of  today’s  journalism, 
has  developed  ideas  which  do 
not  always  prevail  in  some 
newspaper  offices. 

“Newspapers  need  to  be  lively 
and  interesting  and  most  of  all 
to  deal  with  the  burning  issues 
of  our  time,”  Steele  asserts. 
“But  in  my  judgment,  they  must 
preser\^e,  if  they  are  to  keep 
the  freedoms  that  are  essential 
to  the  functioning  of  a  de¬ 
mocracy,  the  belief  of  their 
readers  that  their  news  columns 
are  as  impartial  as  is  humanly 
possible  and  most  of  all  fair  in 
reporting  the  conflicts  of  our 
society.” 

Steele  recently  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  a  Scripps-Howard  edi¬ 
tor  who  had  attended  a  seminar 
at  a  school  of  journalism.  The 
editor  said  that  the  younger 
people  believe  that  objectivity  is 
a  myth  and  want  “a  license  to 
practice  the  journalism  of  ad¬ 
vocacy.”  The  students,  the  edi¬ 
tor  said,  are  first  committed  to 
changing  the  world  and,  second 
to  journalism  only  as  an  effec¬ 
tive  tool  to  bring  about  the 
change. 

Reporting  on  trends 

The  “journalism  of  advo¬ 
cacy,”  when  it  creeps  into  the 
news  columns,  is  anathema  to 
Steele,  although  he  believes 
strongly  in  what  has  become 
known  as  “in  depth”  reporting. 
The  Scripps-Howard  Alliance, 
which  serves  17  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  newspapers  over  leased 
wdres  that  run  nightly  from  6 
p.m.  to  2  a.m.,  does  a  lot  of  in 
depth  and  intepretive  reporting. 


according  to  Steele.  Its  editors 
and  reporters  make  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  produce  stories  that  go 
behind  the  headlines  to  report 
trends  in  politics,  social  wel¬ 
fare  and  “all  the  problems  that 
affect  the  world.” 

“I  believe  it  is  possible  to  do 
that  and  still  be  fair  and,  in  a 
larger  .sense,  impartial  and  ob¬ 
jective,”  Steele  says.  “Much  of 
our  work  is  dev'oted  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  trying  to  make  certain 
that  reporters,  in  their  efforts 
to  give  people  a  deeper  and 
fuller  understanding  of  these 
problems,  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  every  controver¬ 
sial  issue  has  two  or  more  sides 
and  that  all  sides  should  be  re¬ 
flected  in  their  reports. 

“The  only  problem  with  in¬ 
terpretive  reporting  is  that  if  it 
is  used  simply  as  an  excuse  for 
a  reporter  to  parade  his  opin¬ 
ion  as  news.  If  by  interpretive 
reporting  you  mean  an  effort  to 
get  the  whole  story  and  all  the 
facts  of  the  story  than  I  think 
it  is  just  good  reporting.” 

Recipient  of  awards 

Steele’s  active  reportorial  ca¬ 
reer  brought  him  fame  and 
honors  as  an  investigative  re¬ 
porter.  In  1949  he  won  the  Ray¬ 
mond  Clapper  and  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  awards  for  reporting 
the  five  percenter  scandals  in 
the  Truman  administration. 
Again,  in  1951,  he  won  the 
Heywood  Broun  award  for  un¬ 
covering  scandals  in  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation. 
He  has  been  praised  and  de¬ 
nounced  in  Congress. 

In  a  floor  speech  several  years 
ago.  Representative  John  W. 
McCormack,  then  the  House 
Democratic  Leader,  now  the 
Speaker,  called  one  of  Steele’s 
reporting  projects  “one  of  the 
most  constructive  pieces  of 
newspaper  work  I  have  seen  in 
many  years.” 


Sometime  before  that  the  late 
Senator  William  Danger  of 
North  Dakota  denounced  Steele 
on  the  Senate  floor  as  “a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion.”  The  story  that  aroused 
Danger’s  ire  reported  that  the 
North  Dakotan  had  made  11 
trips  to  his  home  state  when  he 
was  legally  entitled  to  only  one. 

“It  might  just  be  that  Steele 
doesn’t  like  me  because  I 
haven’t  bought  him  enough  free 
whiskey,”  Danger  shouted  in  an 
arm-waving  speech. 

“I  figured  Bill  would  burn 
over  that  one,”  Steele  com¬ 
mented.  “And  it’s  all  right  with 
me,  except  I  resent  that  crack 
about  free  whiskey.  The  guy 
never  bought  me  a  drink  in  his 
life.” 

Readers  responding 
to  ‘good  news’  plea 

Hackensack,  N.J. 

“Good  for  yon!”  cried  one  of 
the  first  callers  in  response  to 
a  news  experiment  on  Page  One 
of  the  Record. 

The  Bergen  County  newspa¬ 
per  called  it  just  that — Good 
for  You.  And  it  was  an  instant 
success.  The  Record  recorded 
200  calls  on  its  Code-a-Phones 
w’ithin  24  hours  after  a  Page 
One  announcement  in  its  Sun¬ 
day  edition.  By  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  nearly  1,-500  calls 
had  come  in. 

The  Record  simply  asked  its 
readers  to  “join  us  in  reporting 
good  news,  right  here  at  home, 
to  mirror  our  times  more  faith¬ 
fully  and  universally.” 

The  newspaper’s  promotion 
department  prepared  Good  for 
You  buttons  to  be  given  to  the 
“good  guys”  ferreted  out  by 
readers.  And  the  Record  wnll 
salute  “The  Good  Guy  of  the 
Week”  with  a  story  in  each  Sun¬ 
day’s  editions. 


Everything  in  Baltimore /^evolves  around  The  Sun 


...that's  why  Baltimore 
clothing  stores 
place  71%  of  their 
newspaper  advertising 
inTlieSunpapersis 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  Los  Angeles,  K 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis,  Boston  ^ 
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The  Aberdeen  American-News 
printed  this  note  at  the  bottom 
of  its  editorial  page: 


SINCE  THE  DEATH  of  veteran  columnist 
Drew  Pearson  the  American-Ncws  has 
published  as  a  substitute  column  the  daily  of¬ 
ferings  of  Jack  Anderson.  The  American-News 
would  like  to  learn  the  reaction  of  readers  to 
Jack  Anderson’s  Merry-Go-Round.  Those  who 
like  the  column  and  those  who  do  not  are  in¬ 
vited  to  tell  their  thoughts  on  why  it  should  or 
.should  not  be  continued.  Letters  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to:  The  Editor.  American-News,  Aber¬ 
deen,  S.D.  57401. 


Two  weeks  later,  the  paper  reported; 


Jack  Anderson  Wins 
Reader  Vote.  59  to  I 


ON  THE  question  of  the  Aber- 
d  e  e  n  American-News  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  “Washington 
Merry-Go-Round”  as  an  editorial 
page  column,  the  ayes  have  it. 

Reader  responses  to 
determine  whether  the 
American-News  should  continue 
to  provide  the  column  written 
by  Jack  Anderson  since  the 
death  of  Drew  Pearson  tallied 
59  “yes”  votes  for  each  negative 
opinion. 

Anderson  had  been  on 
Pearson’s  staff  and  authored  or 
co-authored  many  of  the  Merry- 
Go-Round  columns  prior  '  to 
Pearswi’s  death. 

The  predominant  opinion 
revealed  in  the  answers  and 
expressing  reader  desire  for  the 
column  to  he  continued  is  sum¬ 
med  up  in  the  words  of  one 
reader:  “I’m  glad  we  have  at 
le^st  one  WATCH  DOG.” 

It  was  the  strong  feeling  of 
respondents  that  behind-the- 
scenes  activities  in  the  nation’s 
capital  and  some  among  elected 
and  appointive  officials  need 
checking  and  the  column  is  one 
answer. 

Responses  came  from  nine 
states,  those  in  addition  to  South 
Dakota  including  Florida,  North 
Dakota,  Idaho,  Arizona,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Colorado,  California  and 
Wisconsin. 

Sixty  Dakota  Midland  towns 


JACK  ANDERSON 
are  represented  in  the  letters 
the  American-News  received. 

Typical  comments  in  letters 
favoring  column  continuance 
were: 

“I  am  sure  there  is  plenty  in 
the  ‘Washington  jungle’  which 
needs  to  be  explored.” 

“We  need  and  want  Jack 
Anderson.  We,  the  public,  want 
the  truth  about  our  elected  and 
appointed  officials  ...  I  believe 
him  to  he  completely  honest  and 
above  reproach.” 

“It  is  incredible  to  think  that 
you  would  even  think  of  discon¬ 
tinuing  the  Jack  Anderson  col¬ 
umn  .  .  .” 

“Perhaps  he  has  never  made 


honest  people  out  of  any  crooks, 
but  quite  likely  he  has  helped  to 
keep  some  honest  people 
honest.” 

“What  is  wrong  with  exposing 
the  evils  and  wrong-doings  of 
elected  and  appointive  officials 
in  cur  national  government?” 

“He  is  doing  a  good  service 
and  will  help  keep  our  govern¬ 
ment  (mavbe)  a  little  straighten 
by  exposing  the  crooks  and 
immoral  people  in  high  places.” 

“Sometimes  I  think  Jack 
Anderson  is  all  by  himself  in 
caring  what  happens  to  John  Q. 
Public.” 

“As  unpopular  as  some  of  the 
items  he  presents  may  he,  we 
can  not  make  them  go  away  hy 
pretending  they  do  not  exist.” 

*  “  the  great  bulk  and 

silent  majority  is  entitled  to  the 
information  made  available  by 


the  outstanding  effOTts  of  its 
author.” 

“Just  what  other  columnist 
enlightens  the  public  as  much 
as  Mr.  Anderson  regarding  the 
activities  of  our  congressmen?” 

“I  think  the  good  this  column 
does  is  immeasurable.” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin 
were  comments  such  as  these; 

“He  writes  a  very  biased, 
hateful  column  and  we  always 
have  a  bad  taste  after  reading 
him.” 

“I  feel  that  he  deals  too  often 
in  dirt-digging  for  no  good 
purpose.” 

“He  always  takes  such  a 
negative  view  on  anything  that 
happens  and  expresses  himself 
in  a  disgusting  way.” 


“We  were  overwhelmed  with  the  response,”  Henry 
J.  Schmitt,  editor  and  publisher,  wrote  us. 

You  too  can  be  overwhelmed  with  reaction  to  Jack 
Anderson’s  Merry-Go-Round.  For  territorial  avail¬ 
ability  and  rates,  phone: 

John  Osenenko  at  (212)  CH  4-1690. 

Bell-McClure  Syndicate 
Suite  303, 1501  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.Y.  10036 


In  Hanoi  they  catch 
news  mostly  by  radio 


Radio  by  a  large  margin  is 
the  major  link  between  the 
North  Vietnamese  government 
and  its  people,  says  Daniel  De 
Luce,  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Associated  Press,  who 
returned  recently  from  an  18- 
day  visit  to  North  Vietnam. 

De  Luce  said  he  saw  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  dominant  role  by 
newspapers.  The  nation  has  no 
television.  He  said  he  saw  few 
people  reading  newspapers  and 
noticed  no  street  sales,  although 
there  were  some  book  stories 
visible. 

De  Luce,  who  holds  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  his  reporting  in  World 
War  II,  and  his  wdfe,  Alma, 
spent  seven  days  in  Hanoi  and 
were  on  the  road  11  days  in 
travels  to  Haiphong  and  the  De¬ 
militarized  Zone. 

“The  North  Vietnamese  are 
oriented  toward  radio  news,”  De 
Luce  said.  “It  is  not  a  bit  un¬ 
usual  to  .see  a  North  Vietnamese 
walking  along  the  street  or 
roadway  with  his  ear  glued  to  a 
pocket  radio,  listening  to  a  news 
broadcast. 

“We  saw  few  people  reading 
new'spapers  in  public  places, 
such  as  our  hotel  lobby,  which 
would  be  a  common  sight  in  a 
Western  country.” 

De  Luce  said  he  assumed  war¬ 
time  restrictions  on  newsprint 
held  down  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  \h(in  Dnv,  the  government 
national  paper  and  Thong  Nhat, 
another  publication,  are  printed 
in  Hanoi. 

Monitor  all  circuits 

De  Luce  pointed  out  that 
North  Vietnam  is  never  at  loss 
for  news  from  the  Western 
world.  It  monitors  all  the  Pa¬ 
cific  radio-teletype  circuits  of 
major  press  associations. 

Eight  questions  on  the  Viet¬ 


nam  war,  submitted  by  De  Luce 
and  answered  in  writing  by 
North  Vietnamese  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  Nguyen  Duy  Trinh  ap¬ 
peared  in  Nhan  Dan. 

The  questions  and  answers 
appeared  on  page  one,  but  below 
the  fold.  De  Luce  reported  he 
spotted  the  story  when  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  North  Vietnamese  ver¬ 
sion  of  his  name  “Da-Ni-En 
Do-Lu-Xo.” 

De  Luce  was  advised  in  ad¬ 
vance  the  government  wanted  to 
use  the  questions  and  answers, 
but  was  told  it  would  not  do  so 
until  three  days  after  he  had 
filed  his  own  report  to  the  AP 
in  America. 

Journalist  guide 

Throughout  the  visit,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  De  Luce  were  accompanied 
by  a  representative  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Journalists  Associa¬ 
tion.  Whatever  area  they  vis¬ 
ited,  one  of  the  first  introduced 
was  the  local  representative  of 
the  journalists  as.sociation. 

During  their  stay  the  jour¬ 
nalist  association  representative 
rose  early  and  by  6  a.m.  had 
the  inevitable  radio  to  his  ear. 
When  he  met  with  the  De  Luces 
at  6:30  a.m.  he  provided  a  brief¬ 
ing  on  the  latest  news,  confined 
to  happenings  in  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese  War. 

De  Luce  and  his  wife  filed 
nine  stories  from  North  Viet¬ 
nam  and  at  no  time  were  they 
asked  to  change  a  word.  They 
produced  seven  more  stories 
after  their  return  to  the  United 
States. 

For  the  benefit  of  any  cost- 
conscious  editors  able  to  follow 
De  I.uce’s  trail  into  North  Viet¬ 
nam  at  a  later  date,  he  reports 
that  the  North  Vietnamese 
itemized  his  expenses,  including 
hotel,  meals,  charges  for  an  in¬ 
terpreter  and  transportation, 
including  a  chauffeur  for  Rus¬ 
sian-built  jeeps. 

“The  dong  is  the  unit  of  cur¬ 
rency,”  De  Luce  said.  The  Xu 
(pronounced  zoo)  is  one-hun¬ 
dredth  part  of  a  dong.  The 
North  Vietnamese  gave  us  a  me¬ 
ticulously  itemized  receipt  for 
every  expense,  right  down  to 
the  last  Xu.” 

Trip  cost  S600 

De  Luce  said  the  18  days  for 
him  and  his  wife  cost  $600, 
which  was  under  $17  per  day 
for  each. 

He  said  they  received  three 
good  meals  daily — ^fish,  pork, 
eggs  and  poultry  being  the  main 
dishes. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  De  Luce  in  North  Vietnam  recently. 


Accommodations  were  good  in 
Hanoi,  where  they  stayed  at  the 
Thong  Nhat  Hotel  (which  bears 
the  same  name  as  one  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  newspapers),  a  plaster-over¬ 
brick  edifice  left  over  from  the 
French  occupation. 

Everywhere  during  the  visit 
— Hanoi,  Haiphong  and  in  a 
straw  hut  with  an  earthen  floor 
in  the  Demilitarized  Zone — the 
De  Luces  slept  under  a  mosquito 
netting  canopy.  Beds  had 
springs  and  mattresses  in 
Hanoi,  but  in  the  Demilitarized 
Zone  they  slept  on  mats  atop 
boards. 

Tea  and  coffee  are  the  main 
drinks  available,  although  the 
bar  at  the  Thong  Nhat  special¬ 
ized  in  North  Vietnamese  li- 
quer.  There  is  a  brewery  in 
Hanoi,  but  De  Luce  said  liq¬ 
ueurs  were  the  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erages  offered  at  official  recep¬ 
tions. 

Mineral  water  is  imported 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  quite 
popular. 

.\t  an  official  reception  the 
De  Luces  conversed  through  a 
translator  with  Luu  Quy  Kfl, 
editor  of  Thong  Nhat  but  there 
was  no  shop  talk.  Luu  Quy  Ky 
spoke  of  Vietnam  history  and 
culture  and  its  present  prob¬ 
lems. 

In  collejje  PR  post 

Canton,  N.Y. 

The  appointment  of  John  W. 
Greene  as  assistant  director  of 
public  relations  at  St.  Law’- 
rence  University  was  an- 
nounce<l  recently.  He  replaces 
Rene  G.  Atkinson  who  held  the 
position  for  more  than  four 
years.  .4  native  of  Syracuse, 
Greene  has  been  a  member  of 
the  corporate  relations  division 
of  Carrier  Corporation  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  serving  as  editor  of  the 
11,000-circulation  monthly  em¬ 
ployee  publication  there. 


Action  Line  book 
full  of  information 

Akron,  0. 

The  Deacon  Journal’s  Action 
Line  staff  has  come  up  with  a 
new  public  service  offer  that 
covers  condensed  answers  to 
some  of  the  most  frequent  ques¬ 
tions  directed  to  the  column. 

Headed  by  Craig  Wilson,  the 
Action  Line  staff  spent  months 
researching  to  determine  which 
answers  and  information  from 
the  more  than  150,000  inquiries 
it  has  received  to  date  would  be 
of  the  most  general  information. 

The  consensus  information 
has  been  compiled  in  a  34-page, 
fully  indexed  booklet,  being  of¬ 
fered  to  the  public  for  $1.  The 
booklet  contains  names,  titles, 
addresses  and  phone  numbers  of 
every  federal,  state,  county  and 
city  official  who  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  more  than  1,000,000 
persons  living  in  the  five-county 
area  covered  by  the  Beacon 
Journal. 

Company  adds  half 
lo  worker’s  saving 

Winston-Saij-:m,  N.C. 

Employees  of  the  Journal  and 
Sentinel  were  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  Media  General 
Thrift  Plan  before  May  1.  .411 
over  21  years  of  age  and  em- 
ploved  on  a  regular,  permanent 
basis  were  eligible  for  the  vol¬ 
untary  program  which  provides 
15  options  of  investment,  in¬ 
cluding  a  bond  fund,  equity 
fund  or  Media  General  common 
stock,  or  a  combination  of  them. 

Operated  on  a  payroll  de¬ 
duction  basis,  the  plan  allows 
for  assignment  of  up  to  6  per¬ 
cent  of  the  employee’s  com))en- 
sation  for  investment.  In  turn 
the  company  will  add  50  cents 
in  Media  General  stock  for  each 
dollar  saved,  vesting  gradually 
over  a  10-year  period. 
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One  of  a  series  of  advertisements  in  support  of  the  newspaper  publishing  industry 


New  radio  network 
feeds  regional  news 


Dallas 

A  new  radio  news  network, 
Interstate  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  will  begin  broadcasting 
110  five-minute  newscasts  per 
week  to  its  initial  affiliates  in 
Texas  and  Louisiana  on  June  1. 

James  T.  Johns,  president  of 
the  network,  declared  that  IBC 
“is  moving  swiftly  to  establish 
network  affiliations  in  at  least 
40  states.  We  plan  to  be  a  na¬ 
tional  network,  providing  state 
and  area  news  within  each  state 
and  each  area  that  is  signifi¬ 
cant  to  each  station’s  listeners.’’ 

News  will  be  gathered  and 
reported  by  .seasoned  radio 
newsmen. 

The  concept  of  the  new  net¬ 
work  was  formulated  by  broad¬ 
casters  recognizing  that  a  sig¬ 
nificant  gap  exists  in  the  news 
services  available  to  local  sta¬ 
tions,  Johns  said.  He  added: 

“The  gap  is  in  the  area  of 
quality  reporting  of  .state  news. 
Stations  affiliated  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  national  networks  receive 
adequate  world  and  national 
news  service,  and  most  stations 
do  a  gor)d  job  of  reporting  their 
local  news.  In  between,  how¬ 
ever,  lies  the  news  of  state  and 
area  interest,  usually  getting 
proper  attention  only  from  met¬ 
ropolitan  stations  with  unlim¬ 
ited  newsgathering  budgets  and 
manpower.  No  state  in  the  U.S. 
currently  has  a  broadcast  news 
service  devoted  primarily  to 
quality  pre.sentation  of  state  and 
localized  news.  Interstate  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  propo.ses  to 
close  that  gap.” 

IBC  will  offer  five-minute 
packaged  newscasts. 

A  .second  IBC  network  pack¬ 
age,  Audio  Services,  is  designed 
primarily  for  use  by  large  radio 
stations  with  fully-staffed  news 
departments.  Audio  Services  will 
provide  affiliate  stations  with  ac- 


The  Old  Gray  Mare  Ain’t! 

Which  is  to  say  the  new^aper 
market  is  changing  and  there’s  no 
room  for  one  horse  thinking  in 
the  new  world. 

For  ten  years  we’ve  been 
chipping  away  at  the  resistance  on 
the  part  of  some  newspapers  to 
offer  U.S.  flags  to  readers  as  a  public 
service.  Each  year  some  new,  big, 
chronic  objectors  convert  their 
thinking,  offer  our  flags  and  find 
to  their  consternation  that  results 
are  very  impressive,  costs  approach 
zero.  Give  the  flag  another  good, 
hard  look  for  1970.  Write  for 
sample  .  .  .  there’s  no  charge. 

TAMM-VOGT  CO.  ‘The  Flag  People’ 
2200  Olive  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63103 


tualities,  on-the-spot  voice  re¬ 
ports  of  events,  interviews,  five- 
minute  sports  shows  and  spe¬ 
cial-interest  programming.  Ten 
to  15  clo.sed-circuit  transmis¬ 
sions  will  be  made  four  times 
daily  for  the  stations  to  use  in 
their  own  locally-produced  news¬ 
casts. 

Microwave  links  and  AT&T 
lines  will  be  employed  initially 
to  carry  the  services  from  the 
headquarters  studios  in  Dallas 
to  the  affiliates. 

(iomniercial  time  deal 

IBC  will  make  its  ser\’ices 
available  in  exchange  for  a  spe¬ 
cified  number  of  commercial 
clearances  each  day,  and  com¬ 
mercial  time  sold  by  IBC  will  be 
aired  separately  from  the  net¬ 
work’s  news  programs.  The  af¬ 
filiate  stations  will  pay  a  nom¬ 
inal  monthly  service  charge  for 
the  network  newscast  package 
or  audio  service. 

Johns’  experience  includes  11 
years  with  the  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision  Commission  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Baptist  Convention.  Coin¬ 
ciding  with  that  period  was  a 
10-year  association  with  Radio 
Station  WRAP  in  Forth  Worth 
is  independent  producer  of  the 
weekly  “Kaleidoscope”  broad¬ 
cast. 

The  new  network’s  general 
manager,  Jim  Bevers,  is  a  vet¬ 
eran  radio  newsman  whose  ex¬ 
perience  includes  a  number  of 
stations  in  the  Southwest,  most 
recently  KBUY  in  Fort  Worth 
and  WFA.\  in  Dallas. 

• 

Consumer  reporting 
fellowship  offered 

Columbia  University  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  fellowship  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
to  encourage  consumer  report¬ 
ing.  Consumers  Union  will 
sponsorship  a  full-time  degree 
candidate  at  the  school  who  has 
already  demonstrated  interest 
and  ability  in  consumer  affairs 
Journali.sm,  Dean  Elie  Abel 
said. 

The  winner  will  be  selected 
by  the  Journalism  School  fac¬ 
ulty  and  will  be  admitted  to  the 
class  next  fall  in  the  program 
leading  to  a  Master  of  Science 
degree  in  Journalism.  The  fel¬ 
lowship  will  pay  full  tuition, 
fees,  and  a  cost-of-living  allow¬ 
ance.  Candidates  may  apply  now 
to:  Admissions  Office,  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia 
University,  New'  York,  N.Y. 
10027. 


EDITORIAL 


WORKSHOP-" 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Word-  Wa  tch  ing 

A  few  months  ago  Speaker  John  McCormack  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  was  widely  quoted  as  complain¬ 
ing,  about  a  magazine  article  critical  of  him,  that  it  repre¬ 
sented  “unwarranted  vilification.” 

It  seemed  to  me  that  he  was,  perhaps,  protesting  too 
much.  His  choice  of  language  implied  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  warranted,  or  justified,  vilification,  and  that 
he  had  been  the  victim  of  the  other  kind.  But  Webster’s 
definition  of  vilify  equates  it  with  abuse,  defame,  degrade, 
traduce;  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  justifiable  vilification 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  justifiable  libel  or  justifiable 
slander.  Speaker  McCormack  w'ould  have  expressed  his 
outrage  better  by  using  vilification  alone. 

«  *  * 

One  of  the  country’s  leading  newspapers  carries  this 
disclaimer  above  its  editorial  columns: 

“The  Bladder’s  official  position  on  issues  is  expressed 
only  in  the  two  columns  below.  Other  material  on  this 
and  the  next  page  is  the  opinion  of  the  individual  writer 
or  cartoonist  and  does  not  necessarily  reflect  that  of  the 
Bladder  unless  otherwise  indicated.” 

One  might  expect  that  more  care  W'ould  have  been  taken 
in  composing  something  like  this,  which  appears  every 
day.  In  the  second  sentence,  not  necessarily  poses  the  al¬ 
ternative,  i.  e.,  that  either  the  other  material  reflects  the 
Bladder’s  opinion  or  it  does  not.  Both  possibilities  have 
been  covered,  and  no  room  is  left  for  othvrtvise.  The  state¬ 
ment  should  read  “and  does  not  necessarily  reflect  that 
of  the  Bladder”  or  “and  does  not  reflect  that  of  the  Blad¬ 
der  unless  so  indicated.”  Othenvise  means  differently,  and 
in  conjunction  with  not  necessarily  makes  no  sense. 

«  *  ii< 

A  few  years  ago,  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  said 
in  a  statement  concerning  some  Soviet  atmospheric  bomb 
tests  that  fall-out  from  them  “does  not  w-arrant  undue 
public  concern  .  .  .”  and  it  added  that  no  public  health 
action  was  indicated. 

I  was  not  competent  to  question  the  scientific  basis  of 
this  conclusion,  but  I  did  question  the  language  the  Public 
Health  Service  couched  it  in.  My  uneasiness  centered  on 
the  word  undue,  which,  in  the  sense  at  hand,  is  defined  by 
Webster  as  excessive,  immoderate,  inordinate.  So  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service  was  saying,  in  effect,  that  “unw-arranted 
public  concern  is  unw’arranted.”  What  did  it  really  mean? 
Perhaps  that  public  concern  over  those  new  instalments 
of  fall-out  w'as  warranted,  but  that  great  concern  w’as  not. 

Undue  concern  is  alw-ays  unwarranted.  “Serious  pub¬ 
lic  concern,”  “worry,”  or  some  other  nonredundant  ex¬ 
pression  would  have  been  more  suitable,  and  more  reas¬ 
suring. 

♦  *  4: 

When  I  encounter  clumsy  utterances  of  this  kind  by 
public  officials,  I  wonder  how  much  the  business  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  impeded  by  their  indifferent  command  of  lan¬ 
guage. 

In  Harper’s  of  April,  1965,  there  appeared  an  article 
by  Charlton  Ogburn  entitled  “Trials  of  a  Word-Watcher,” 
which  ended: 

“And  yet  the  purist — even  such  as  I — has  his  vindica¬ 
tions.  Do  you  know  why  Mariner  I,  the  ‘probe’  aimed  at 
Mars,  went  off  course  into  oblivion?  I  ask  you,  do  you 
know?  Because,  in  all  the  complicated  instructions  fed 
into  its  guidance  system,  one  hyphen  was  inadvertently 
omitted.  One  tiny  hyphen  that  requires  you  only  to  extend 
your  little  finger  to  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the 
keyboard.  It  cost  the  American  people  two  million  bucks. 

“And  if  you  ask  me,  it  served  them  damned  well  right.” 
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Howto  makea 
movie 460 feet 
underwater. 


Last  year,  Humble  sent  15  geologists  in  a  mini 
submarine  to  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for 
a  firsthand  look  at  what’s  down  there.  Natural 
resources — oil,  for  instance — are  being  depleted 
on  land  and  we  constantly  look  for  new 
sources. 

Our  scientists  went  100  miles  offshore  and  as 
deep  as  460  feet  to  take  what  are  believed  to  be 
the  first  videotapes  ever  recorded — success¬ 
fully — from  a  submarine. 

This  experiment  showed  that  tiny  submersibles 
can  help  Humble  find  oil.  And  they  can  help 
others.  From  them  men  can  map  the  ocean  floor, 
test  water  pressures,  study  marine  life.  They  can 
help  find  and  develop  new  sources  of  food,  fresh 


water  and  minerals  that  lie  beneath  the  sea. 
Some  day,  as  a  result,  man  may  live;  work  and 
play  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  as  easily  as  he 
does  on  land. 

We’re  glad  Humble  could  provide  some  of  the 
first  pictures  of  this  frontier  of  the  future. 
Because  we’ve  learned,  as  we  go  about  our 
business  of  making  good  products  and  a  fair 
profit,  that  there’s  added  satisfaction  in  doing 
something  extra  for  people. 

Humble  is  doing  something  extra. 


Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company 

Where  you  get  ^  the  extras. 


ADRIAN  F.  HEFFERN,  Asbury 
Park  (N.J.)  Press  staff  reporter, 
won  a  (500  award  in  the  1969 
John  Hancock  Awards  for  Eicel- 
lence  program  for  business  and 
financial  writing  as  a  special 
"judges'  citation"  for  a  three-part 
series  he  wrote  on  the  Jersey  Cen¬ 
tral  Power  &  Light  Co.  rate  in¬ 
crease  request  last  year. 


Bert  Goss  eite<l 

Bert  C.  Goss,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  Hill  and  Knowlton  Inc., 
public  relations  firm,  has  been 
chosen  by  the  American  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Achievement  as  one  of 
50  national  giants  of  accom¬ 
plishment  from  the  great 
fields  of  endeavor  to  receive  the 
Golden  Plate  Award  during  the 
ninth  annual  Salute  to  Excel¬ 
lence  weekend,  June  25-27,  at 
Dallas. 


Ill  labor  relations 

Chicago 

Robert  \V.  McAllister  was 
named  industrial  relations  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Chicago  Siin- 
Tivics  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
Xews.  He  was  formerly  with 
the  Wall  Street  JotU'nal. 


Roy  Ander.son,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Licington  (Mont.) 
Enter grine,  has  been  named  city 
editor  of  the  Montana  Standard, 
Butte,  succeeding  Ah  Dark  who 
l>ecomes  Sunday  editor. 


James  B.  Goldsmith,  former 
technical  writer  for  Raytheon 
Company,  to  staff  of  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Daily  Evening  Item. 


Jim  Mac  Donald — from  exec¬ 
utive  sports  editor  and  colum¬ 
nist  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  to  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Orlando  Evening 
Star,  succeeding  Frank  B.  Hut- 
ciilN.soN,  who  retired  May  1 
but  continues  as  a  contributing 
editor. 


John  W.  Stokes,  a  former 
education  editor  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  and 
until  recently  information  of¬ 
ficer  at  the  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia — to  associate  director  of  in¬ 
stitutional  relations.  Medical 
College  of  Georgia,  Augusta. 


V.  RILEY 


W.  SPARROW 


M.  LOGAN 


Mr.  Riley,  with  20  years’  service  at  The  Star,  has 
previously  been  Assistant  Manager  of  the  Ink  Plant  and 
Production  Manager,  Rotogravure. 

Mr.  Sparrow,  who  joined  The  Star  in  1952,  as  a  photo¬ 
engraver,  has  been  employed  in  Industrial  Relations 
Department  and  as  Quality  Control  Manager,  Roto¬ 
gravure  Plant. 

The  appointments  coincide  with  a  Star  announcement 
that  it  will  develop  a  commercial  roto  printing  business 
for  the  plant,  which  formerly  printed  The  Star  Weekly. 


The  appointment  of  Melville  Logan  as  general  manager 
of  The  Star's  rotogravure  plant  at  One  Yonge  St.,  Toronto, 
Canada,  is  announced  by  Beland  H.  Honderich,  president 
and  publisher. 

Mr.  Logan  has  worked  at  The  Toronto  Star  for  40 
years  and  has  wide  experience  in  rotogravure  printing 
and  advertising,  both  at  The  Star  and  The  Star  Weekly. 

Mr.  Vernon  Riley  is  appointed  Technical  Director  and 
Mr.  William  Sparrow,  Production  Manager,  effective 
immediately. 


David  H.  Buswell,  formerly 
with  National  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  now  director  of  informa¬ 
tion,  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion. 


Magn0^tismt 


Jeane  Dixon  holds  the  inter¬ 
est  of  people  the  world  over. 
The  magnet  was  initially  the 
fulfillment  of  some  fantastic 
predictions.  It’s  now  more  than 
that. 

Troubled  people,  seeing  her 
as  a  warm  and  intuitive  human 
being,  feel  free  to  write  to  her 
for  guidance.  And  Jeane  Dixon 
gives  personal  reassurance  to 
more  than  a  thousand  each 
week. 

The  Jeane  Dixon  Horoscope, 
as  a  result,  is  the  most  popular 
astrology  column  in  the  world. 
Her  annual  New  Years  and  mid¬ 
year  predictions  —  exclusive  to 
subscribers  —  are  added 
attractions. 


Robert  K.  Gilmore,  former 
publisher  of  the  Brenhnm 
(Tex.)  Banner — new  editor  and 
publisher  and  part  owner  of  the 
Alins  (Okla.)  Tinies-Deniocrat. 


Phillip  Behl,  composing 
room  superintendent  of  the  Ap¬ 
pleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent — 
to  serve  also  as  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager.  The  move 
frees  Henry  G.  Starch,  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  to  work  with 
expansion  of  the  Appleton 
plant  and  installation  of  offset 
press  facilities. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Cady,  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Quinrp 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger — named 
sports  editor,  succeeding  Pres¬ 
cott  E.  Hobson,  sports  editor 
since  1940,  i-esigned  to  serve 
as  general  manager  of  Bay 
State  Raceway. 


M  DeWitt  Carroll,  a  former 
city  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
7  (N.C.)  Times — now  Raleigh  of- 

*^'““'**  Martin  jj^anager  o^  .John  Harden 

Ivan  Mims,  mechanical  su-  Associates,  public  relations  firm, 
perintendent  for  the  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  News  and  Observer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  won  the  A1  Resch 
.4 ward  for  Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  at  the  N.C.  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion  Mechanical  Conference. 


John  W.  Glancy,  a  former 
state  editor  of  the  Huntington 
(W.Va.)  Snndag  Herald-Adver¬ 
tiser — named  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  services  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  West  FMorida,  Pensacola. 


Jeane  Dixon 
Horoscope 

7  DAYS  A  WEEK 

AncI 

PREdicrioNS 

(For  release  in  June) 
are  strong  reader 
attractions  from 

XewNdav 


Pail  .M.  Rothenburg  has 
l)een  named  assistant  to  the  di- 
I’ector  of  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  at  the  Detroit  S’ews  by 
E.  J.  Grofer,  department  di- 
I’ector.  Rothenburg  will  continue 
with  his  i-esponsibilities  as  cir¬ 
culation  and  editorial  promotion 
supervisoi’. 


Jami's  L.  Whitfield,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  }^eu's 
and  Observer  staff  for  the  past 
24  years — appointed  business 
editor.  Whitfield  has  held  the 
position  of  state  news  editor  for 
the  past  22  years.  As  business 
editor,  he  succeeds  LOYD  Little, 
who  resigned  to  become  editor 
of  the  Carolina  Financial  Times 
at  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


Jame.s  Mate.ia,  copy  reader 
in  the  business/financial  news 
department  for  two  years — 
named  auto  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  to  succeed  John 
McDonnell,  now  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Automobile  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion  as  operations  manager. 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Jim  MacDonald,  executive 
sports  editor  of  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel — appointed  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Orlando  Evening  Star,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Frank  B.  Hi'Tchin- 
JoE  Lee  III — from  general  SON,  who  retires  in  May.  Steve 
manager  of  Grenada  Newspa-  Vaughn,  sports  editor  under 
pers  Inc.  to  publisher  of  the  MacDonald,  will  now  head  the 
Grenad((  (Miss.)  Sentinel-Star  department,  and  MacDonald’s 
and  weekly  Grenada  Lake  Her-  sports  column  will  be  taken 
aid.  over  by  Bill  Clark. 
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Circulation  promotion 
manager  is  appointed 

Rochkstkr,  N.Y, 

Staley  N.  “Nick”  Clarke,  Jr 
has  been  appointed  circulation 
promotion  manager  for  the 
Rochester  Newspapers.  Clarke’s 
appointment  was  announced  by 
Vince  Spezzano,  director  of 
public  service  for  the  Gannett 
Co. 

Clarke  had  served  as  an  ad- 
veiti.'^ing  account  executive  for 
the  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
(mornings  and  Sundays)  in 
Rochester  for  more  than  seven 
years  Ijefore  assuming  his  new 
post.  He  is  also  a  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Toivanda  (Pa.) 
Daily  Review. 


Hearst  adds  Harris 
to  staff  in  Europe 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr., 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers,  has  announced  the 
assignment  of  John  Harris  as  a 
special  correspondent  in  Europe. 

Harris  will  be  based  in  Lon¬ 
don  beginning  May  1.  He  will 
work  closely  with  Kingsbury 
Smith,  European  director  and 
foreign  writer  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  who  headquarters 
in  Rome;  with  Charles  Smith  in 
London  and  Serge  Fliegers  in 
Paris. 

Since  19fi2  Harris  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Hearst  Headline 
Service  staff  in  New  York. 

He  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Shreveport  (La.)  Timen  and 
then  served  as  a  reporter,  and 
later  as  a  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent,  for  the  Hoiiiiton  Chron¬ 
icle.  Harris  joined  the  Hearst 
organization  in  I960  as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  rewriteman  on  the 
\eiv  York  Jonrnal-.Ainericnu. 


SALES  PITCH— A, 


G.  Jamieson,  left,  retail  advertising  manager 
of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  stands  by  while  James  T.  McRae, 
director  of  discount  and  variety  store  sales,  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
explains  the  program  to  Hugh  G.  Monaghan,  ad  manager  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News. 


Barton  Hkiligkr,  for  24 
years  publisher  of  the  .Alham- 
hra  (Calif.)  Post  Advocate — 
named  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Borrego  Springs  (Calif.) 
Borrego  Sun,  following  his  an¬ 
nouncement  of  semi-retirement 
for  health  reasons.  His  wife, 
D<)RLYNK,  will  relinquish  man¬ 
agership  of  the  Post- Advocate’s 
research  department  and  ac¬ 
company  her  husband.  I)ALK 
Hkplkr,  present  production 
manager — to  general  manager 
of  the  Post- Advocate. 


Maxdkll  Matiikson,  capitol 
reporter  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune — to  press  secretary'  for 
David  Hall,  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  for  goveinor. 


Robkrg  (i.  Morgan,  formerly 
midwestern  and  southwestern 
advertising  representative  for 
Family  Weekly — to  the  Parade 
sales  staff  in  Chicago.  Morgan, 
former  criminal  courts  rej)orter 
at  the  Chicago  City  News  Bu¬ 
reau,  erlited  Navy  newspapers 
in  World  War  II  and  the  Ko¬ 
rean  War. 


Don  Fkrmoyle,  auto  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Press — to  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  .Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  .Journal. 


Scott  H.  Black,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  editorial  writer  for 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Xeu's 
and  assistant  editor  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  magazine — to  the  news 
staff  of  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.) 
News.  Also  added  to  the  News 
as  staff  photographer — Dan 
Mkissnkr,  journalism  major  at 
the  University  of  Alabama. 


Larry  Colson,  former  staff 
member  of  the  Pauls  Valley 
(Okla.)  Daily  Democrat  — 
named  sports  editor  of  the  Ok- 
mnlgee  (Okla.)  Daily  Times. 


METROPOLITANITES — Three  adver+isi 


ung  managers  from  big  city 
papers  at  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  session:  from  left — George 
McManus,  Boston  Globe;  Ed  O'Connor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
and  Charles  Schaub,  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


.\RTHUR  Foxwortiiy,  sales 
counseling  manager  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Denier  — re¬ 
tired  after  40  years  in  news¬ 
paper  circulation  work. 


David  McCarthy,  formerly 
with  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post- 
Standard — to  the  news  staff  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 


r HAKES  IT  HAPPEN 

i  ...tor  Your  Adv9rtl*mr* 


PR/INDEX  appears  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  as  a 
monthly  feature  in  the  first  issue  of  each  month. 

This  classified  directory  of  press  contacts,  published  as 
advertising  by  the  companies  and  organizations  listed, 
has  proved  its  usefulness  to  E&P's  readership  of  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  writers,  and  its  efficiency  in  pro¬ 


ducing  response  from  newsmen  for  the  organizations 
who  have  published  listings  in  PR  INDEX. 

If  you  mail  press  contact  lists  to  newspapers,  your 
advertisement  belongs  in  PR  ^INDEX.  Write  to  E&P  for 
complete  kit  showing  exactly  what  PR  INDEX  can  do 
for  your  company  or  industry. 


AGRICULTURE 


FARM  FACTS  &  PHOTOS — Photos,  slides,  mo¬ 
tion  footage,  background  Information  on  farm 
equipment  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W 
prints  readily  available;  others  may  take  a  little 
longer.  Dept.  382-EP,  N  ew  Holland  DIv.  of 
Sperry  Rand,  New  Holland,  Pa.  17557.  (717-354- 
2121).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 


BEEF  CATTLE  PICTURES— Photos,  drawings, 
4x5  color  transparencies,  35mm  slides  of  Angus 
cattle  on  farms  and  ranches  or  individual  ani¬ 
mals.  Also  feature  stories  on  beef  cattle  & 
Angus  cattlemen.  Write  for  information  or  to 
inspect  file  of  50  black  and  white  8X10  photos. 
American  Angus  Assn.,  3201  Frederick,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  64501. 


AIRLINES 


ALLEGHENY  AIRLINES  — Major  airline  serving 
106  cil  les  in  17  states  and  Toronto,  Canada. 
Photos.  B&W  and  color,  on  request.  Ready  to 
assist  in  feature  development,  hard  news  gather¬ 
ing,  IV  and  Radio  spots.  Jack  King,  vice  presi¬ 
dent — Public  Affairs:  Dave  Shipley,  director — 
Public  Relations;  Pete  Wasoner,  manager — 
News  Bureau:  c/o  Allegheny  Airlines,  Washing¬ 
ton  National  Airport.  Washington.  D.C.  20001 
202/347-9660 


AVIATION 


AIRCRAFT  OWNERS  AND  PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION  (AOPA) 

Largest  general  aviation  organization  repre 
senting  150.000  members.  News  and  comment 
about  general  aviation,  the  largest  segment  of 
air  transportation.  Contact  Charles  Spence, 
Director  Public  Relations,  AOPA  Box  5800. 
Washington,  DC.  Telephone  (301)  654  0500 


EDP-COMPUTER 


DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION— In¬ 
formation  on  small-,  medium-,  and  large-scale 
digital  computers  and  electronic  circuit  modules, 
the  basic  building  blocks  of  automation.  Con¬ 
tact  Mark  NIgberg,  manager,  public  relations. 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  146  Main  Street, 
Maynard.  Mass.  01754.  Phone  (617)  897-5111. 


ELECTRONICS 


latest  DEVELOPMENTS  in  subscription  TV  and 
consumer  electronics:  color  TV,  stereo,  research. 
Press  releases,  background  fact  sheets,  8x10  B/W 
photos,  transparencies  upon  request.  Other 
background  on  hearing  aids,  FM  broadcasting, 
TV  and  radio  products  for  the  home  and  out¬ 
doors.  Write  Public  Relations  Dept.,  Zenith 
Radio  Corporation,  1900  N.  Austin  Avenue, 
Chicago— 60639.  or  call  312-745-5035. 


INSURANCE 


AETNA  LIFE  &  CASUALTY — News  soecialists 
at  nations  largest  all-lines  insurance  comoeny 
will  provide  quick  response  to  inauiries  about 
insurance  marketing  and  investment  trends  all 
forms  of  family  and  business  insurance,  varl- 
able  annuities,  pension  olans.  personal  and  in¬ 
dustrial  safety,  driver  education  ana  Training. 
Tim  Bigelow,  Superintendent.  News  Bureau. 
Hartford,  Connecticut  06115.  Phone  1203) 
273-3049. 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— m. 
formation  on  automobile  boatownors,  home 
owners,  health,  life  insurance;  traffic  safety 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director  Allstate 
Plaza  Northbrook.  III.  Phono  (312)  291-5086 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMER¬ 
ICA — Information  on  insurance  coverages,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  innovations  in  the  areas 
of  rehabilitation,  MEND  and  the  INA  MEND 
Institute;  safety;  loss  prevention  control  anc 
defensive  driving;  and  all  lines  of  property 
liability,  life,  health  and  accident  insurance 
Contact:  Stephen  R.  Lawrence.  Director  ot 
Public  Relations.  1600  Arch  Street  Philadelphia 
Pa  I9I0I 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 

Prompt  authoritative  information  on  automopile 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  ofPices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  a+  I  10 
William  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  vour  questions  about  property  ano 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


INSURANCE 


THE  TRAVELERS  CORPORATION— Information 
on  financial  planning,  mutual  funds,  variable 
annuities,  all  personal,  business  insurance; 
mortgage,  real  estate  Investing,  investment 
manaaement,  data  processing  systems.  Paul  D. 
Schmanska  Manager.  Public  Information  Dept., 
One  Tower  Sduare  Hartford.  Conn..  06115 
(203)  277-2779. 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


NEW  INDUSTRIAL  AND  CONSUMER  prod¬ 
ucts  from  Holland.  Press  releases  and  8x10  B-W 
ohotos  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Products  are 
designed  specifically  for  the  American  and 
Canadian  markets.  These  releases  and  special 
oress  articles  are  written  for  new  product 
columns,  features,  featurettes  and/or  fillers  in 
all  communications  media.  Write  or  call.  Pub¬ 
licity  Department,  Netherlands  Consulate  Gen¬ 
eral.  10  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10020;  Phone  (212)  246-1429. 


NUCLEAR  ENERGY 


FOR  FACTS,  BACKGROUND  ON  NUCLEAR 

industry  developments,  call  on  the  Atomic  Indus¬ 
trial  Forum,  an  international  clearinghouse.  Tech¬ 
nical  staffers  and  information  specialists  can 
arrange  press  briefings,  tours,  interviews.  Are 
you  on  our  mailing  list?  Contact  Carl  Goldstein, 
assistant  public  affairs  manager  AIF,  850  Third 
Ave.,  New  York  10022  or  call  212/PLaza  4-1075. 


To:  Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Please  insert  the  following  copy  beginning  next  month  for . 

monthly  PR/INDEX  listings,  and  invoice  at  the  lowest  appropriate  rate,  under 
category  heading . 

COPY: 


This  hereby  authorizes  Editor  &  Publisher  to  publish  copy  indicated  in  PR/INDEX 

at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 

name . COMPANY . 

ADDRESS  . 

RATES:  Six-line  minimum  insertion,  $3  per  line  for  12  PR/INDEX  issues,  (first 
issue  of  the  month),  $216  total  for  1-year  minimum  listing.  Listing  for  less 
than  12  months,  $4  per  line  for  6-line  minimum  listing.  Listings  of  35 
lines  or  over  in  one  issue  earn  10%  discount  on  either  rate. 
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Bladesmen  develop 
prize  winning  habit 


Toledo  to  maintain  an  atmosphere  of 
Winning  more  awards  than  competitiveness  and  enthusiasm 
any  other  newspaper  staff  in  when  it  comes  to  getting  award- 
the  state  is  fast  becoming  a  winning  pictures, 
habit  for  photographers  at  the  “And  new  ideas  are  the  life- 
ISlade.  blood  of  the  department,”  he 

Last  year,  for  the  third  con-  says.  “We  trj-  to  keep  up  with 
secutive  time.  Blade  lensmen  everything,  whether  it’s  sub¬ 
won  more  awards — 24  of  them —  scriptions  to  the  trade  journals 
in  the  Ohio  New's  Photographers  or  a  good  seminar  somewhere.” 
Association  competition  than  Men  in  the  department  are  given 
any  other  newspaper  staff,  “momentum”  by  membership  in 
Closest  competitor  was  the  Chi-  the  National  Press  Photog- 
riumiti  Enquirer,  which  won  17  raphers  Association,  the  ONPA, 
awards.  and  the  Industrial  Photographic 

Ohio’s  outstanding  photog-  Association  of  Michigan, 
rapher  of  the  year  award  was  Sinner  feels  that  the  seminars 
captured  by  Blade  men  in  1967,  sponsored  by  these  organizations 
1968,  and  1969.  are  excellent  stimuli.  “You  get 

Bruce  Sinner,  the  Blade’s  di-  new  ideas  from  your  contem- 
rector  of  photography,  credits  poraries.  You  pick  up  enthu- 
this  remarkable  record  to  the  siasm,  and  it’s  a  great  way  to 
14  men  in  his  department.  stay  abreast  of  what’s  happen- 

“We  have  a  core  of  enthu-  ing.” 

■siastic  people  who  are  willing  There  is  no  picture  editor  at 
to  work  harder  and  longer,”  he  the  Blade.  Consequently,  assign- 
says,  “and  they  are  people  who  ments  come  from  every  depart- 
enjoy  being  creative  and  im-  ment  of  the  paper — “which  can 
aginative.”  be  a  real  challenge  at  times,” 

Sinner,  who  has  worked  in  Sinner  says.  He  once  counted  55 
the  paper’s  photogp-aphy  depart-  people  in  the  organization  with 
ment  for  24  years — as  depart-  authority  to  make  a  photo  as- 
ment  head  for  the  last  6 — tries  (Continued  on  page  32^ 


FISHING  DAY  AT  THE  LAKE  by  Luke  Black 


WATER.  WATER  by  Luke  Black 


LADY  OF  FASHION  by  Bruce  Sinner 


PROMOTION 

‘Best  seller’  theme 
adapts  to  all  media 

By  George 


A  recurring  creative  problem 
for  newspaper  promotion  people 
is  finding  a  single  theme  that 
works  equally  well  for  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation,  editorial  and 
general  image  promotion — and 
is  equally  adaptable  to  all  me¬ 
dia.  If  you  can  come  up  with  a 
theme  that  works  as  well  in  a 
circulation  promo  radio  spot  or 
billboard  as  in  an  advertising 
promotion  ad  in  the  trade  press, 
you’ve  got  it  made. 

The  \ew  York  Xews  feels 
that  they  have  found  such  a 
theme  in  a  campaign  developed 
by  the  W.  H.  Schneider  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency.  The  line,  “New 
York’s  Number  One  Best 
Seller,”  was  introduced  in  a 
schedule  that  included  a  spread 
in  the  News,  another  in  the 
Xeir  York  Times,  plus  the  re¬ 
gional  editions  of  Life  and  Look 
magazines. 

The  ad  features  the  best-sell¬ 
ing  fiction  novel  for  each  year 
dating  back  to  1924,  the  year 
the  News  became  the  paper  with 
the  largest  circulation  in  New 
York  City,  and  the  nation. 
.\longside  each  book  is  a  se¬ 
lected  News  front  page,  in  min¬ 
iature,  with  copy  pointing  out 
that  the  secret  of  a  best-seller, 
whether  a  book  or  newspaper,  is 
in  writing  that  stimulates  the 
readers  and  holds  his  attention. 
The  copy  adds  that  the  News 
has  been  New  York’s  number 
one  best  seller  for  4(>  consecu¬ 
tive  years. 

Here  are  some  examples  of 
the  News’  campaign:  Truck 
poster  copy  says:  “We  deliver 
New  York’s  Number  One  Best 
Seller.”  Art  shows  a  News  front 
page  with  the  headline:  “Over 
4'/2  million  read  us  daily.” 

Subway  and  commuter  train 
posters  read:  “Read  a  best 
seller  on  your  way  to  work,” 
with  art  similar  to  that  on  the 
truck  ]K)sters. 

The  headline,  “Want  a  best 
seller?  Use  a  best  seller,”  is 
I  used  in  advertising  promotion 
I  directed  to  automotive,  food, 
j  furniture,  men’s  and  women’s 
fa.shions,  with  appropriate  art 
changes  for  each  classification. 

Studio-nroduced  radio  spots 
also  use  the  “Best  Seller”  theme, 
and  include  cross  references  and 
statements  that  benefit  both  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  efforts. 
A  television  commercial  promot¬ 
ing  the  New.s’  serialization  of 
current  best-selling  book  “Ruf¬ 
fles  and  Flourishes,”  shows  a 
copy  of  the  book  being  tucked 


inside  the  newspaper’s  pages  as 
the  announcers  says,  “Read  this 
best-seller  in  New  York’s  Num¬ 
ber  One  best  seller,  the  New 
York  Daily  News.” 

News  promotion  people  are 
pleased  with  the  creative  aspect 
of  the  campaign,  and  feel  that 
the  News  also  benefits  from 
added  continuity  and  frequency, 
important  ingredients  of  any 
successful  promotion. 

*  *  * 

MINISKIRTS  —  “Vive  la 
mini!  Chicago  likes  legs,”  says 
an  attractive  brochure  from 
Chicago  Todag,  promoting  the 
fact  that  fashion  editor  Marylin 
Stitz  received  more  than  14,000 
responses  from  Chicago  women 
to  a  feature,  “Mini,  Midi  or 
Maxi.”  The  brochure,  printed  in 
black,  orange  and  magenta  on 
enameled  cover  stock,  carries 
black  and  orange  imprinted  tis¬ 
sue  wrapper  with  the  headline 
imprinted. 

if  *  if 

P.\YOFF  —  A  gang.ster-type 

character,  complete  with  vdolin 
case,  is  the  full  color  art  on  the 
cover  of  a  \ew  York  Tioics  pro¬ 
motion  headlined:  “The  Big 
Payoff.”  The  payoff,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  is  for  garden  product  and 
equipment  advertisers  who  told 
their  story  in  the  Times’ 
Spring  Garden  Supplement  in 
this  instance.  Art  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  folder  .shows  a  multi¬ 
colored  garden  growing  from 
the  violin  case.  Write  to  Mark 
Senigo,  promotion  director,  for 
a  copy. 

♦  *  * 

FASHION  SHOW— Capacity 
crowds  totaling  3,300  saw  two 
performances  of  the  11th  an¬ 
nual  Nicollet  Mall  Fashion 
Show  sponsored  by  the  Mivne- 
npolis  Star  and  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Downtown  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Minneapolis  in  the  Rad- 
dison  Hotel  last  month.  Em- 

nhasis  was  on  travel,  as  more 
than  100  fashions  were  shown 
bv  20  Downtown  Council  re¬ 
tailers.  Theme  was:  “Pack  your 
own  bag.”  Columnist  Barbara 
Flanagan  was  hostess  and  com¬ 
mentator,  with  New  York  art¬ 
ist-designer  Chester  Weinberg 
as  featured  guest  sketching  one 
of  his  fashions  while  on  stage. 
Ruth  Shipley,  public  service 
suner\isor  for  the  Star  and 
Tribune  Company,  wrote,  di¬ 
rected  and  coordinated  the  show. 
A  Fall  Fashion  Show,  scheduled 
for  September,  is  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  stoges. 


BROADCAST  HOMES— The 
28th  Survey  on  Households 
reached  by  radio  and  television 
in  metropolitan  Richmond,  Va., 
has  been  released  by  Media 
General  Research.  Copies  are 
available  from  the  Richmond 
Times  -  Dispatch  and  Xews 
Leader. 

*  *  * 

LIVING  TEXTBOOK— A  48- 
page  booklet  on  “The  Living 
Textbook:  A  Teacher’s  Guide 
for  Use  in  English  Classes,” 
has  been  issued  by  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Patriot-Xews.  Au¬ 
thored  by  William  T.  Lunsford 
.Jr.,  Patriot-News  community 
service  director,  the  booklet 
covers  such  subjects  as  newspa¬ 
per  use  in  writing  methodology, 
in  teaching  punctuation  and  vo¬ 
cabulary,  as  a  reading  textbook 
for  accelerated  groups,  as  a 
textbook  for  slow  learners,  and 
as  a  reading  textbook  in  hetero¬ 
geneous  classes. 

A  three-semester-hour  gradu¬ 
ate  course  on  use  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  the  elementary  class¬ 
room  currently  is  underway  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University’s 
Capitol  Campus  near  Harris¬ 
burg.  Designed  for  elementary 
teachers  in  grades  5  and  6,  and 
co-sponsored  by  the  Patriot- 
News,  the  course  continues 
through  June  6.  A  similar  grad¬ 
uate  course  for  junior  and 
senior  high  school  teachers  is 
scheduled  at  Shippensburg 
State  College  daily  during  the 
summer  presession,  June  8-2fi. 
Three  newspapers,  the  Patriot- 
News,  Waipiesboro  (Pa.)  Rec¬ 
ord  Herald,  and  Chambersbnrg 
(Pa.)  Public  Opinion,  are  co¬ 
sponsors. 

♦  *  * 

LEISURE  SECTION  — The 
Appleton  (Wise.)  Post-Crescent 
harmoniously  announced  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  new  “leisure  time” 
s'‘ction,  SUNday,  printed  on  the 
Post  -  Crescent’s  new  offset 
presses  in  West  Bend,  Wis. 
Promotion  manager  Fred  W. 
Schweikher  used  a  local  quartet 
and  original  jingle  to  promote 
the  new  section  and  new  locally- 
edited  “View”  and  “Showtime” 
magazines,  on  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  Other  promotion  included 
bright,  four-inch  buttons  worn 
bv  staffers  and  news  carriers, 
doorhangers,  fliers  to  advertis¬ 
ers.  in-paper  ads,  plus  ads  in  an 
Oshkosh  shopper  and  the  Fond 
dll  Lac  Commonwealth  Re¬ 
porter.  “SUNday”  is  aimed  at 
the  vacation-travel-hobby-arts- 
crafts-home  decorating”  enthu¬ 
siasts  in  the  market. 

♦  *  ♦ 

t^REATIVITY — A  session  on 
“Newspaper  Advertising  Crea- 
tivitv”  was  sponsored  and 
hosted  by  the  San  Diego  Union 
and  Ei'cnina  Trihnnp  at  the 
Convention  Center  of  the  Towm 
and  Country  Hotel,  attracting 
more  than  400  local  and  re¬ 


gional  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising  executives  and  their 
staffs,  along  with  retail  and 
general  advertising  clients  of 
the  San  Diego  newspapers. 
Richard  W'.  Tullar,  advertising 
director,  and  Robert  I.  Landis, 
retail  manager,  opened  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Steve  Sohmer  and  How¬ 
ard  Keefe  Jr.,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  conducted  the 
meeting. 

if  If  * 

ROUTE  LISTS— In  publish¬ 
ing  1970  Grocery  and  Drug 
Store  Route  Lists,  the  Camden 
(N.J.)  Courier-Post  produced 
both  books  “in  the  shop”  with 
typed  copy  run  off  on  the  pro¬ 
motion  department’s  A.  B.  Dick 
offset  press.  Copies  were  also 
collated  and  bound  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  department. 


Prize  photos 

(Continued  from  page  31.) 


signment.  After  a  picture  has 
been  produced,  it  is  returned  to 
the  department  that  ordered  it, 
where  it  is  handled  by  the  per¬ 
son  delegated  to  do  layout. 

“We  win  contests  because  we 
produce  good  pictures,”  Sinner 
notes,  explaining  that  a  major 
reason  behind  the  “good  pic¬ 
tures”  is  good  equipment  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Blade. 

Each  man  is  given  two  cam¬ 
era  bodies  (either  Nikon  or 
Leica),  five  different  lenses  (21 
mm,  3.')  mm,  50  mm,  10.5  mm, 
and  200  mmh  and  all  the  usual 
accessories.  Available  upon  re¬ 
quest  are  such  exotic  accessories 
as  a  fisheye  lens,  zoom  lenses,  a 
.500  mm  mirror  reflex  lens,  mo¬ 
tor-drive  cameras,  underwater 
c.ameras,  and  a  Hasselblaad  kit 
which  contains  about  $.5,000 
worth  of  camera  equipment. 

Material  for  eonlejils 

Sinner  is  happy  that  material 
is  also  made  available  to  pho¬ 
tographers  to  mount  any  16  by 
20-inch  print  they  think  worthy 
of  being  entered  in  a  contest  or 
being  exhibited.  “This  material 
is  expensive,  but  it  gives  us  ex¬ 
tra  incentive  to  be  creative.” 

On  the  job.  Sinner’s  phil¬ 
osophy  for  any  assignment  is 
clear:  “Shoot  the  job  the  way 
you  think  the  person  who  or¬ 
dered  it  wants  it,  and  then  go 
on  and  do  it  the  way  you  see  it, 
too.” 

Blade  photogranhers  garnered 
a  total  of  22  ONPA  awards  in 
1968,  a  total  of  14  awards  in 
1967.  Blade  men  capturing  the 
ONPA’s  outstanding  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  yard  award  were 
Luke  Black  in  1969,  John  Col¬ 
lier  in  1968,  and  Herral  Long  in 
1967. 
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“Does  the  computer  work? 

Fve  planned  for  a  second  onel' 

Donald  N.  Herd 


Don  Herd  is  the  Technical  Assistant  to  the  Printing  Manager  at  the 
Columbus,  Ohio  production  plant  of  American  Education  Publications, 
a  Xerox  company  that  produces  some  17  million  copies  of  the  familiar 
My  Weekly  Reader,  Current  Events  and  other  publications  every  week . 
These  publications  are  getting  more  and  more  into  4-color,  and  the 
plant's  color  lab  produced  almost  1000  sets  of  direct  screen  'separations 
from  transparencies  last  year. 

Equipment  for  this  operation  includes  two  Durst  G-184  Process  Color 
Enlargers,  and  an  EPOI  Color  Repro  Control,  a  separation  analysis 
device  which  literally  is  a  computer,  complete  with  memory  banks. 
American  Education  Publications  was  one  of  the  first  companies  in  the 
country  to  buy  this  new  unit,  and  they've  been  using  it  for  about  a  year 
now.  So  we  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  check  in  with  Don  Herd 
and  see  how  the  unit  was  doing. 


EPOI:  You've'had  your  “color  separation  computer”  in  use  longer 
than  almost  anyone  in  the  country— which  makes  you  the  real 
authority  on  the  subject.  Does  it  work? 

Herd:  Does  it  work?  I’ve  planned  for  a  second  one. 

EPOI:  Why  did  you  get  it  in  the  first  place?  You  must  have  had 
some  pretty  specific  objectives. 

Herd:  Better  control.  Better  than  you  can  get  leaving  it  up  to  a 
man's  judgment.  But  control  with  flexibility— we  don't  always 
get  perfect  transparencies  to  work  from. 

EPOI:  Just  how  good  is  the  control?  Any  examples? 

Herd:  We  can  control  any  end  of  the  tone  scale  without  affecting 
any  other  part  of  it  to  an  appreciable  extent.  If  we  want  to  close 
up  the  highlights,  we  can  do  it  without  hurting  the  middle  tones. 
EPOI:  How  about  speed? 

Herd:  It  cuts  the  time  required  to  turn  out  a  set  of  separations 
by  about  1/3. 

EPOI:  Remakes? 

Herd:  We  get  a  good  set  on  the  first  try  much  more  often.  Like 
we’ve  just  finished  a  group  of  10  sets,  and  every  one  was  right 
the  first  time.  This  was  never  possible  before. 

The  EPOI  Color  Repro  Control  makes  a  lot  of  things  possible 
that  weren’t  possible  before.  See  your  graphic  arts  dealer,  or  write 
for  a  detailed  four-color  brochure.  Photo-Technical  Products,  Inc. 
rarjR  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530.  Phone  (516)248-5200;  Telex  125855. 
LsUdU  Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc. 


The  EPOI  Color  Repro  Control 


Nixon  gives  Medal  of  Freedom 
to  eight  in  journalism  fields 


Washington 

At  a  formal  dinner  in  the 
White  House,  the  Medal  of 
Freedom,  the  nation’s  highest 
civilian  award,  was  bestowed 
on  eight  journalists  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon.  The  awards  hon¬ 
ored  distinguished  contributions 
to  journalism,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  reporting  and  com¬ 
menting  on  national  affairs. 

Seven  of  those  honored  re¬ 
ceived  the  me<lals  following  a 
dinner  attended  by  more  than 
50  publishers,  editors  and  cor¬ 
respondents  and  their  wives.  It 
was  the  first  time  a  group  of 
newspapermen  had  been  so 
honored.  Those  who  accepted 
the  medals  in  person  were: 

Earl  Behrens,  political  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  San  Francisco 
Clironirle,  affectionately  known 
as  “Squire”. 

Arthur  Krock,  retired  corres¬ 
pondent  and  columnist  of  the 
\ew  York  Times. 

Edward  T.  Folliard,  retired 
White  House  correspondent  of 
the  Washington  Post. 

David  Lawrence,  syndicated 
columnist  and  editor  of  U.S. 
\civs  &  World  Report. 


Gould  Lincoln,  columnist  and 
former  political  editor  of  the 
Washington  Star. 

Raymond  Moley,  columnist  for 
Newsweek  magazine  and  a  for¬ 
mer  New  Deal  braintnister. 

Adela  Rogers  St.  John,  author 
and  retired  reporter  for  Hearst 
newspapers  and  syndicates. 

Didn't  lake  his  advice 

The  eighth  medal  was  be¬ 
stowed  posthumously  on  Bill 
Henry,  columnist  and  political 
writer  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  who  died  April  13.  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon  had  read  the  cita¬ 
tion  to  him  over  the  telephone 
before  he  died  and  Henry  desig¬ 
nated  his  grandson,  Robert 
Michael  McHargue,  to  accept 
the  medal.  McHargue,  of  Wood¬ 
land,  Calif,  and  his  wife  at¬ 
tended  the  dinner. 

In  presenting  the  award  to 
Moley,  President  Nixon  related 
that  Moley  had  advised  him  not 
to  run  for  governor  of  Califor¬ 
nia  in  1962.  “Had  I  taken  his 
advice  and  not  run  I  probably 
would  have  run  for  President 
in  1964  and  I’d  be  sitting  on 
the  beach  at  San  Clemente  in¬ 
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stead  of  in  the  White  House 
today,”  the  President  said. 

The  citation  to  Arthur 
Krock  said  that  “he  built  a  rep¬ 
utation  that  made  his  name 
synonymous  with  excellence  and 
integrity”  and  that  in  the  all- 
time  roster  of  great  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondents”  those 
whose  dee<is  he  had  recorded 
“w'ould  place  him  in  the  very 
first  rank.” 

Similar  tribute  to  the  journal¬ 
istic  achievements  of  the  other 
medal  winners  were  made  in 
the  citations  and  in  remarks  by 
the  President  when  he  presented 
them. 


His  arrest  made 
him  newsworthy; 
lihel  case  dead 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Janies  T.  Miller,  Milford, 
Conn.,  hairdresser,  acquitted  on 
charges  of  conspiracy  in  a  mul¬ 
ti-million  dollar  heroin  smug¬ 
gling  ring  after  two  trials,  lost 
his  $2  million  damage  suit 
against  the  New  York  News. 

U.S.  District  Judge  M.  Joseph 
Blumenfeld  ruled  against  Mil¬ 
ler  and  his  wife,  Helen,  who 
jointly  operate  several  beauty 
salons  in  Connecticut. 

Four  years  ago,  the  Millers 
sued  the  News  for  $1  million 
damages  each,  following  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  story  concerning  his 
arrest  on  heroin  charges. 

Charged  privacy  violated 

i  The  News  story,  it  was 
charged,  contined  “libelous” 
statements  and  publication  con¬ 
stituted  an  “invasion”  of  the 
couple’s  privacy. 

The  judge,  however,  per¬ 
mitted  summary  judgment  for 
the  newspaper  before  the  case 
came  to  trial.  He  dismissed  the 
suit  in  total,  commenting  that 
the  suit  “is  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  cause  of  action  for  in- 
vasion  of  privacy,  and,  even  if  it 
I  were,  the  newsworthiness  of  the 
I  disclosures  provides  a  complete 
defense.” 

i  Judge  Blumenfeld  remarked 
I  that  Miller’s  arrest  had  made 
;  him  a  subject  of  interest  to  the 
general  public  and  “thus  news¬ 
worthy.” 

Miller,  the  judge  continued, 
had  to  prove  “malice”  on  the 
part  of  the  News  in  publishing 
the  story. 

“The  request  for  a  retrac¬ 
tion,”  the  judge  continued, 
“must  be  a  reasonably  prompt 
I  request.” 

!  Miller’s  request  did  not  occur 
I  until  nearly  11  months  after  the 
'  story  appeared. 


Editor  must 
heed  policy, 
court  holds 

Albany,  N.Y. 

A  ruling  by  the  Appellate  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court  here  denied  un¬ 
employment  compensation  to  a 
newspaper  editor  who  quit  his 
job  after  he  was  reprimanded 
for  an  editorial  that  clashed 
with  the  owner’s  policy. 

Philip  R.  Moran  had  sought 
benefits  back  to  November  4, 
1966.  Affirming  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Department’s 
finding  that  he  was  not  entitled 
to  them,  the  court  said  that 
rules  governing  editorial  pro¬ 
cedure  were  a  condition  of  an 
editor’s  employment  which  he 
was  not  entitled  to  disregard. 

The  court  noted  that  Moran, 
as  editor  of  the  Ossining  Citizen 
Register,  was  required  to  write 
editorials  in  agreement  uith 
the  basic  policy  of  the  paper’s 
executive  officers.  Prior  to  the 
1966  mayoral  election  he  ran  an 
editorial  supporting  the  incum¬ 
bent.  His  superiors  disagreed 
with  his  position  and  Moran 
quit,  although  he  was  offered  a 
job  as  copy  editor  of  an  affiliated 
paper  in  the  Westchester  Rock¬ 
land  group  at  the  same  salary. 

The  appellate  judges  said 
there  was  no  evidence  that 
Moran  had  been  asked  to  under¬ 
take  any  action  in  conflict  with 
his  conscience,  or  to  favor  any 
political  views  he  didn’t  hold, 
since  he  did  not  sign  or  write 
any  editorial  to  which  he  ob¬ 
jected. 

Bastille  promoted 

A.  J.  Bastine  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  vicepresident  and  sales 
manager  of  newsprint  and  kraft 
linerboard  for  Southwest  For¬ 
est  Industries,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  Raymond  E. 
Baker,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Paper  Products  Group. 
Bastine,  formerly  sales  manager 
of  newsprint  and  kraft  liner- 
board,  will  continue  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  Southw’est’s  corporate 
office  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

• 

192-paj5e  Tapeline 

Hastings,  Neb. 

The  annual  Tapeline  progress 
edition  of  the  Hastings  Daily 
Tribune  totaled  192  pages,  with 
20,000  inches  of  display  adver¬ 
tising  plus  eight  full  pages  of 
classifi^.  The  edition  ran  in 
nine  sections,  with  a  color  front 
cover  and  a  back  page  ad  in 
color. 
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Automated  proofs, 
a  dozen. 


Bruning's  new  1500  makes 
same  size  proofs  of  newspaper 
poste-ups  up  to  1 8  X  24  inches. 

For  about  10c  o  proof. 

It's  oil  automatic.  Your  operator 
just  inserts  the  poste-up  and 
presses  o  button.  Within  seconds, 
out  come  perfect,  dry  proofs. 

As  many  os  you  need. 

Compare  the  savings.  With  the 
old  photographic  methods,  o 
page  proof  costs  up  to  $24.00  a 


dozen.  With  the  new  electrostatic 
1 500,  the  some  proofs  cost 
about  o  dime  each,  full-page  size. 

Consider  the  labor  savings,  too. 
Your  operator  is  free  to  do 
other  things  while  the  1500 
automatically  turns  out  proofs. 

Wont  more  proof  that  the  1 500 
con  revolutionize  your  proof¬ 
making?  Coll  your  Bruning  man. 
Or  write  to  Bruning  Marketing 
Dept.,  Mt.  Prospect,  Illinois  60058. 


Small  western  daily  transformed 
by  new  management  and  offset 


By  E.  J.  Erlandiioii 

Executive  Editor,  the  Mi^tsouliun 


Missoula,  Mont. 

Partly  because  of  a  desire  to 
live  in  an  area  of  beautiful 
mountains,  streams  and  lakes. 
I’ve  had  the  rewarding  experi¬ 
ence  of  witnessing  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  a  small  western 
daily  newspaper  from  a  rather 
drab  but  dutiful  new's-gatherer 
into  an  agg^ressive,  attractive 
newspaper  with  progress  and 
community  service  its  top  goals. 

This  has  come  about  in  two 
ways:  First,  through  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  paper  by  a 
group  interested  only  in  the 
communications  field;  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  through  adoption  of  the 
offset  process. 

The  Anaconda  Co.,  at  that 
time  the  Anaconda  Copper  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  acquired  the  Misaourian 
and  other  Montana  dailies  in 
Butte,  Helena,  Livingston  and 
Billings  in  the  1920s  not  so 
much  to  dictate  what  they  would 
print,  but  more  to  control  what 
they  would  not  print,  such  as 
material  adverse  to  the  image 
of  the  huge  mining  firm. 

In  1959  "Lee  Newspapers, 
with  papers  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Illi¬ 
nois,  purchased  the  Misso%ilmn 
and  the  other  dailies,  giving 
them  one  general  directive — 
publish  individually  the  best 
and  most  attractive  newspapers 
possible. 

The  change  in  the  Missoulinn 
in  the  months  following  the 
transfer  of  ownership  was 
rather  remarkable.  The  editorial 
page,  which  had  been  dedicated 
to  noncontroversial  topics  of 
the  canned  variety,  entered  lo¬ 
cal,  state  and  national  fields 
with  new  verv'e.  New  columnists 
and  cartoonists  joined  the  page, 
letters  to  the  editor  gave  read¬ 
ers  a  voice,  with  longer  pieces 
by  local  residents  appearing  on 
some  more  controversial  issues. 

A  woman’s  page  was  included 
in  the  daily  package,  with  a 
women’s  editor  added  to  the 
staff,  which  previously  had  only 
a  society  editor. 

Business  page  popular 

A  business  page  was  added  to 
the  Sunday  edition,  giving  the 
paper  a  way  to  deal  with  com¬ 
mercial  news  that  previously 
had  been  a  major  problem  in 
the  general  news  section.  This 
page  has  become  one  of  the  best 
re^  in  the  paper. 


Local  columns  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  a  great  variety  of 
topics.  A  teen  page  was  pro¬ 
vided,  running  once  a  week  with 
photos  and  stories  of  grade  and 
high  school  age  activities.  The 
church  calendar  was  eliminated 
from  the  weekly  Saturday 
church  page  after  a  poll  of  local 
ministers,  providing  room  for  a 
weekly  church  column  and  more 
news  of  church  activities. 

A  Sunday  editor  was  added  to 
be  responsible  for  content  and 
makeup  of  the  Sunday  feature 
section.  A  full-time  photog¬ 
rapher  was  hired  to  assist  the 
Sunday  editor  and  also  cover 
general  and  special  news  as¬ 
signments. 

The  city  staff  was  beefed  up, 
and  the  duties  of  the  news  desk, 
which  was  a  combination  wire 
and  city  desk,  was  split  up, 
with  the  city  editor  handling 
local  assignments  and  editing, 
and  the  news  or  wire  editor 
handling  wire  copy. 

A  State  Bureau  w'ith  a  staff 
of  two  was  established  in  Hel¬ 
ena,  to  provide  in-depth  stories 
for  all  the  Lee  papers  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  supplementing  regular 
wire  .service  coverage. 

Special  editions  and  tabloids 
began  to  appear  on  hunting, 
fishing,  agriculture,  education, 
business,  exhibits,  science, 
sports  and  other  topics. 

Centennial  edition 

Only  a  year  after  the  change 
in  ownership,  the  MissnuUan 
published  the  Centennial  edition, 
possibly  the  largest  full-size 
special  edition  put  together  by 
any  newspaper  in  Montana’s 
history.  It  covered  100  years  of 
history  of  the  Missoula  area, 
and  the  front  page  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  news  section  was  done  in  an 
1890s  format.  The  edition  drew 
commendations  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  as  far 
away  as  England  for  typog¬ 
raphy,  makeup  and  content. 

And  the  new  ownership 
showed  a  greatly  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  the  well-being  of  its 
employees,  providing  a  generous 
number  of  fringe  benefits  to 
attract  and  keep  the  best  news¬ 
paper  staffs  available. 

The  Lee  people  continued  the 
health  insurance  and  pension 
plans  for  news  and  business 
staffs,  then  added  savings  and 


partially  paid  life  insurance 
plans  for  the  personnel.  To  pro¬ 
vide  a  place  for  staff  confer¬ 
ences  and  also  a  vacation  spot 
for  employees  of  all  the  papers, 
the  group  purchased  a  five-acre 
estate  on  Flathead  Lake  about 
60  miles  north  of  Missoula. 

Job  training 

The  group  has  provided  a 
program  for  training  young  ex¬ 
ecutives.  They  are  farmed  out 
to  various  papers  to  gain  ex¬ 
perience  in  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion,  business  office  procedures, 
photography  and  news  room  de¬ 
partments. 

Also,  the  individual  papers 
have  developed  total  job  train¬ 
ing  programs  in  which  employ¬ 
ees  of  all  departments  during 
the  winter  months  attend  12  to 
14  weekly  two-hour  sessions. 
All  phases  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  are  covered  by  depart¬ 
ment  heads  and  others. 

Not  long  after  the  changeover 
in  1959,  the  Missoulian  went 
from  its  old  vertical  makeup  to 
the  easier-to-read  horizontal 
makeup;  body  type  was  en¬ 
larged,  new  headline  type  faces 
were  acquired,  and  the  paper 
began  to  use  white  space  and 
borders  to  provide  a  more  at¬ 
tractive  and  readable  product. 

In  June  of  1968  the  paper 
joined  the  growing  number  of 
dailies  going  to  offset.  After  an 
eight-month  period  of  training, 
including  dry  runs,  transition 
from  hot  metal  to  the  cold  type 
process  went  more  smoothly 
than  expected. 

Although  the  change  .shocked 
the  old-time  Missmdian  fans  at 
first,  the  paper  assumed  a 
bright  new  face,  with  photos 
sharper  and  the  type  easier  to 
read  than  under  the  hot  metal 
process.  Desk  men,  some  with 
years  of  experience  in  the  hot 
metal  process,  found  it  difficult 
at  first  to  shake  off  the  feeling 
of  being  confined  to  the  one- 
column  width  and  the  old  col¬ 
umn  rules.  But  soon,  all  were 
using  white  space  and  varying 
column  measures  to  open  up 
the  pages. 

The  new  press,  latest  model 
available,  provided  a  single  run 
capacity  of  40  pages  as  opposed 
to  the  24  of  the  old  press,  allow¬ 
ing  for  a  larger  new  hole  on  a 
regular  basis,  limited  previously 
by  the  need  for  costly  double 

The  latest  in  composing  room 
equipment  and  a  large  variety 
of  Roman  and  italic  head  faces 


gave  the  news  staff  a  free  hand 
for  lively  makeup. 

The  news  room  was  renuxl- 
eled,  and  space  previously  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment  was  converted  into  dark 
rooms  for  the  photographer  and 
lab  technicians.  A  studio  was 
provided  wdth  three  different 
screen  backdrops  and  adequate 
lighting.  The  room  at  the  front 
of  the  editorial  office,  formerly 
for  photo  engraving  and  dark 
room,  was  converted  to  an  edi¬ 
torial  conference  room  and  li¬ 
brary. 

Five  members  of  the  news 
room  staff  have  attended  the 
American  Press  Institute  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  in  New  York 
City  to  mingle  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  leading  newspapers  all 
over  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada,  bringing  home  many  sug¬ 
gestions  for  betterment  of  the 
product. 

The  changeover  to  a  manage¬ 
ment  interested  only  in  news 
media  and  to  a  process  using 
the  most  modern  equipment  has 
benefited  the  Missoula  area  and 
the  newspaper  staff  as  well. 

Anli-pnllution  drive 

The  change  in  ownership  of 
the  Missonlian  barely  had  been 
announced  when  the  paper  be¬ 
gan  its  anti-pollution  campaign, 
running  in-depth  stories  and 
cartoons  with  “Jerry  Germ”  as 
the  principal  character  to  con¬ 
vince  the  city  it  should  con¬ 
struct  a  sewage  treatment  plant 
and  stop  ruining  one  of  its  most 
attractive  natural  features — the 
river.  Primarily  as  a  result  of 
the  paper’s  drive,  a  special  elec¬ 
tion  authorized  the  new  facility, 
and  the  Clark  Fork  River  soon 
was  suitable  for  trout  fishing 
again. 

The  drive  against  air  and 
w’ater  pollution  continued 
through  editorials,  cartoons  and 
more  in-depth  series.  Today 
Missoula  is  a  leader  in  efforts 
to  get  all  industry  and  resi¬ 
dents  to  operate  within  safe  air 
and  water  standards.  The  .Ana¬ 
conda  Co.,  former  owner  of  the 
paper,  has  been  the  target  at 
times  of  .stories  and  photos 
showing  pollution,  but  it  has 
not  been  singled  out. 

The  paper  also  has  continued 
its  pressure  on  lumber  mills,  a 
pulp  plant,  plywood  plants, 
phosphate  producers,  aluminum 
mills  and  even  the  Forest  Serv¬ 
ice  to  assure  that  air  and  water 
pollution  will  be  brought  under 
control.  A  series  recently  ques¬ 
tioned  the  clearcutting  of  for¬ 
ests  under  Forest  Service  prac¬ 
tices  and  received  responses 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation. 

Circulation  has  mirrored  the 
renewed  vitality  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  the  last  10  years,  ris¬ 
ing  from  about  17,000  in  1959  to 
25,000  today. 
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Gillespie  is  made 
syndicate  editor 

Two  appointments  at  News- 
day  Specials,  the  Long  Island 
newspaper’s  syndicate,  were 
announced  by  Bill  Moyers,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Newsday. 

Robert  Gillespie  becomes  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  syndicate  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  creative  and 
production  activities  in  the  Gar¬ 
den  City  headquarters.  He 
joined  Newsday  Specials  in 
1964  and  has  been  assistant  di¬ 
rector  and  jiromotion  manager. 
He  previously  was  with  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

Thomas  P.  Blyth  Jr.  will  join 
Newsday  Specials  as  assistant 
sales  manager  in  charge  of 
newspaper  relations  in  the 
southern  tier  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  with  Publishers- 
Hall  Syndicate  and  before  that 
with  World  Book  Science  Serv¬ 
ice.  He  will  assist  sales  manager 
John  Dema. 


Cartoonists  honor 
Berndt  (‘Smitty’) 


The  16-year-old  Brooklyn  boy  regular  visitor  at  the  Veterans 
who  went  to  the  \’eiv  York  Administration  in  Northport, 
Jonrmil  as  an  office  boy  in  1916  where  he  entertains  patients, 
for  “not  much  money  but  a  mil-  Rube  Goldberg,  who  designed 
lion  dollars  worth  of  experi-  the  statuette  sent  a  note  of  con- 
ence”  has  received  a  major  gratulations  from  his  bed  in 
award  from  his  own  kind.  New  York  Hospital.  Milt  Caniff, 

The  National  Cartoonists  So-  creator  of  “Steve  Canyon”  and 
ciety  gave  its  annual  “Reuben”  winner  of  the  first  “Outstand- 
statuette  to  Walter  Berndt,  ing  Cartoonist  of  the  Year” 
creator  of  the  comic  strip,  award  in  1946,  read  Goldberg’s 
“Smitty”,  and  voted  the  70-year-  letter. 

old  artist  “Outstanding  Car-  Orson  Bean  is  the  seventh  to 
toonist  of  the  Year”.  I’eceive  the  “amateur”  honor 

The  presentation  was  made  at  since  it  was  originated  in  1961. 
the  24th  annual  “Reuben  Bean  qualified  through  casting 
Awards”  Gala  in  New  York  City  his  vote  on  the  television  show 
last  week.  Nine  other  cartoon-  “To  Tell  the  Truth”  in  cartoon 
ists  received  silver  plaques.  Ac-  form, 
tor  Orson  Bean  won  the  society’s  ■  •  i 

ACE  Award  as  “Amateur  Car- 

toonist  Extraordinary”.  “Best  in  Category”  awards 

iT,  ,  ,  .  went  to; 

1  Ih*v  !«»r  iim*  i  i  i  -i  xt 

Rolad  Michaud,  First  Na- 

Berndt,  who.se  strip  is  dis-  tional  City  Bank  newspaper 
trilmted  by  the  Chicago  Trib-  campaign,  advertising  and  il- 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate,  lustration; 

began  his  newspaper  and  car-  Will  Eisner,  educational  com- 
tooning  career  at  the  Journal,  ics  (“The  Spirit”),  comic 
remaining  there  five  years  books; 

“sweeping  floors,  running  er-  Mort  Walker,  “Boner’s  Ark”, 
rands,  drawing  strips,  sports  “Beetle  Bailey”,  King  Features 
cartoons,  and  what  have  you.”  Syndicate,  humor  strips; 

Among  those  in  the  Journal  of-  Geoi’ge  Wolfe,  magazine  car- 
fice  at  the  time  were  Harry  toons; 

Hershfield,  Tom  McNamara,  Chon  Day,  “Brother  Sebas- 

Winsor  McKay,  and  Milt  Gross,  tian”,  special  features; 

Berndt  left  the  Journal  for  a  Bill  Gallo,  New  York  Daily 
year  at  the  New  York  World  News,  sports  cartoons;  Stan 
and  then  he  joined  the  New  Drake,  “Heart  of  Juliet  Jones”, 
York  Daily  News  in  1922,  where  King  Features  Syndicate,  story 
“Smitty  and  Herbie  work  for  strips; 

me”.  His  strip  has  appeared  in  Bob  Dunn,  “They’ll  Do  It 
newspapers  over  the  world  ever  Every  Time”,  King  Features 
since.  Syndicate,  syndicated  panels; 

The  prize  winner  and  his  Blaine  MacDonald,  Hamilton, 
wife,  Mildred,  live  in  Port  Jef-  (Ont.)  Spectator,  editorial  car- 
ferson,  L.I.  From  there,  he  is  a  toons. 
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Vancouv?;r,  B.C. 

Columnist  Allan  Fothering- 
ham  and  Sun  Publishing  Co. 
Ltd.  must  stand  trial  before  the 
British  Columbia  Supreme 
Court,  charged  with  defamatory 
libel  against  a  Vancouver  law¬ 
yer,  Arthur  Fouks.  Judge  David 
Moffett  said  he  found  enough 
prima  facie  evidence  from  a  pre¬ 
liminary  hearing  to  order  a 
trial.  No  date  was  set. 

Fotheringham,  whose  column 
appears  five  times  a  week  in  the 
evening  Sun.  was  charged  with 
libelling  Fouks  in  two  columns 
last  year. 

Sun  Publishing  Co.,  repre¬ 
sented  by  publisher  Stuart 
Keate,  faces  the  same  charges 
laid  under  the  defamatory  libel 
section  of  the  Criminal  Code. 
Both  parties  pleaded  not  guilty. 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
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Journalism  honor 
jsiven  to  cartoonist 

St.  Louis 

Don  Hesse,  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  at  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  has  been  presented  with 
the  Arthur  Darwin  Jenkins 
Award  for  Contribution  to 
Journalism.  Hesse,  who  has 
been  with  the  Globe-Democrat 
since  1946  and  is  syndicated  in 
about  100  newspapers,  received 
his  award  during  ceremonies  at 
Southern  Illinois  University. 

The  award  was  presented  by 
Jenkins,  publisher  of  two  weekly 
newspapers  in  Southern  Illinois, 
the  Mascoutah  Herald  and  the 
New  Baden  News.  The  award 
is  given  to  honor  individuals  in 
journalism  who  “contribute  but 
sometimes  go  unrecognized,  un¬ 
heralded.” 


A  TOKEN  OF  ESTEEM — The  Reuben  statuette  is  presented  by  Al 
("Mutt  and  Jeff")  Smith,  president  of  the  National  Cartoonists 
Society,  to  Walter  Berndt,  creator  of  "Smitty."  At  right.  Bill  Gallo, 
New  York  News,  holds  a  plaque  naming  him  best  sports  cartoonist 
of  the  year. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


NE\^  S  PHOTOGRAPHY 


livcoguizing  that  the  quality 
of  photograihy  produced  in 
many  weekly  m’wspapers  falls 
far  below  that  achieved  in  other 
publications,  this  column  will  be 
devoted,  in  this  and  the  next  two 
issues,  to  hints  on  how  to  make 
that  mud  puddle  photo  worth 
looking  at. 

The  first  in  this  series  is  con¬ 
tributed  by  R.  F.  Garland, 
marketing  specialist,  press  pho- 
tograihy,  Eastman  Kokak  Com¬ 
pany.  He  deals  here  with  “im¬ 
proving  the  common  news  pic¬ 
ture,”  and  “how  to  build  a  dark¬ 
room  on  a  shoestring.” 

Improving,  the  common  shot 

“Okay,  how  do  you  want  us 
to  pose?”  If  you’re  lucky,  you 
sometimes  hear  this  question 
after  you  arrive  on  a  picture 
assignment.  Maybe  you’ve  had  a 
minute  to  check  backgrounds 
and  start  unpacking  your  equip¬ 
ment. 

Your  answer  determines 
whether  the  picture  will  be  just 
another  dull  cliche  for  the  in¬ 
side  pages  or  a  picture  that  will 
enliven  a  page  and  catch  atten¬ 
tion.  You  can  guarantee  that  it 
will  be  better  than  those  “stand¬ 
ing  Indian”  handouts  you  al¬ 
ways  receive  if  you  use  a  little 
ingenuity  and  planning. 

Four  common  news  pictures — 
the  group  shot,  the  “visiting 
firemen”  picture,  the  presenta¬ 
tion  and  the  “kid  shot” — all  have 
many  elements  in  common.  Per¬ 
haps  a  few  basic  picture-taking 
jKjlicies  can  be  a  start  toward 
making  them  better. 

Select  plain  and  light-colored 
backgrounds  if  possible.  This 
isn’t  an  easy  task,  but  a  back¬ 
ground  call  be  controlled.  If  you 
can’t  find  a  plain  wall  or  drape 
to  u.se  as  a  background,  move 
your  subjects  away  from  the 
wall  and  open  up  your  lens  to 
let  depth  of  field  blur  out  the 
background.  Move  your  subjects 
together  in  as  tight  a  grouping 
as  possible  so  the  background 
won’t  show  through,  and  light 
the  subjects,  not  the  back¬ 
ground,  wnth  flash. 

Limit  people 

Try  to  limit  the  number  of 
persons  in  your  picture  to  four 
or  five.  Too  many  persons  in  a 
picture  make  it  cluttered  and 
decrease  the  recognizability  of 
all  of  them. 

Instead  of  holding  your  cam¬ 
era  head-high  to  your  subjects, 
get  a  little  lower.  Have  your 
camera  lens  about  on  line  with 
the  subject’s  heart  and  look 


slightly  up.  In  taking  pictures 
of  children,  get  down  to  their 
level  for  the  unusual  shot. 

Try  to  limit  your  distance 
from  the  subjects  to  six  feet  or 
less.  Some  photographers  tie  a 
six-foot  string  to  their  camera 
and  use  that  as  an  instant  guide. 
The  reason  for  the  clo.se-up  is 
that  details  of  the  faces  are  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the 
picture  to  the  viewer,  and  a 
halftone  screen  wdll  cut  out 
much  of  the  detail  unless  the 
face  is  large  to  begin  with. 

Add  an  element  of  surprise 
to  your  posing  session.  The 
stagey  smile  or  the  stolid  stare 
do  nothing  more  than  turn  oflt 
the  viewer  and  insult  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Have  your  subject  doing 
something,  and  in  your  conver¬ 
sation  with  him  as  you  set  up, 
try  to  be  light,  friendly  and 
humorous. 

Applying  these  policies  in  the 
four  basic  situations  can  be 
fairly  simple,  but  some  of  the 
rules  will  have  to  be  broken. 
Let’s  try. 

Group  shot:  Obviously,  the 
number  in  the  group  wnll  usu¬ 
ally  exceed  three.  But  these  pic¬ 
tures  usually  wind  up  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  entire  group  lined  up 
like  pickets  in  a  fence,  staring 
at  the  camera.  Two  remedies 
apply  here:  Break  up  the  pose 
by  using  a  stairway,  truck,  set¬ 
tee,  chairs  or  stool  to  get  their 
heads  on  different  levels.  Also, 
as  you’re  setting  up  the  pose, 
try  to  tease  them  gently  to  get 
them  relaxed.  Set  the  camera  on 
a  tripod  so  you  can  move  slightly 
away  from  it,  yet  can  keep  your 
finger  on  the  shutter  or  cable 
release.  When  you  move  away 
from  the  camera,  you’re  more 
able  to  direct  the  subjects  gaze 
away  from  the  camera,  also  you 
can  remind  them  that  only  a 
pretty  girl  or  a  politician  looks 
directly  at  the  camera. 

“Visiting  Fireman” :  These 
are  usually  hand-shaking  or 
greeting  .shots.  Choose  your 
background  carefully  and  move 
in  as  tightly  as  possible  to  show 
faces.  Your  subjects  will  appear 
to  be  closer  together  if  you 
shoot  from  an  angle  rather  than 
head-on.  To  break  up  the  situa¬ 
tion,  have  the  two  people  stand 
back  to  back,  and  at  the  proper 
count,  spin  around  and  greet 
each  other  verbally.  The  expres¬ 
sion  will  be  very  natural  and 
relaxed. 

Presentation  Picture:  Move  in 
and  get  on  an  angle  which  will 
highlight  the  presentation  item 
as  much  as  the  faces.  If  the 


THIS  EXAMPLE  OF  A  LIVELIER  "COMMON"  SHOT,  taken  by  Bob 
Garland,  shows  what  he  means  when  he  says  a  static  scene  can  be 
broken  up  by  putting  heads  on  different  levels  and  getting  some  life 
into  the  faces. 


presentation  item  is  a  trophy  or 
metal  plaque,  you  might  want 
to  go  to  available  light  to  pre¬ 
vent  “hot  spot”  reflections.  To 
liven  up  the  reaction,  pre-ar¬ 
range  for  the  recipient’s  wife  or 
husband  to  step  up  and  grab  a 
congratulatory  kiss  just  before 
you  snap  the  shutter. 

“Kid  Shots”.  These  can  range 
from  infants  to  high  schoolers. 
With  infants,  it  is  necessary  to 
work  through  their  senses. 
Their  greatest  security  is  in 
their  mother’s  arms,  so  using 
white  sheet,  covering  the  mother 
is  a  good  idea,  and  you  can  vig¬ 
nette  the  baby  picture  on  white 
background.  A  photographer  I 
know  also  carries  little  toy 
mice,  squeaky  toys  and  the  like 
to  attract  the  attention  of  in¬ 
fants.  If  the  child  is  crying,  you 
can  calm  him  by  creating  a 
breeze  by  slowly  waving  a  maga¬ 
zine  in  front  of  him.  Another 
trick  with  toddlers,  is  to  wipe 
a  lollypop  or  candy  mint  across 
his  lips.  As  he  licks  them,  the 
sweet  taste  will  quiet  him  down, 
and  make  the  toddler’s  lips 
glisten. 

Older  children  are  easy  to 
manage  if  you  can  get  their 
feet  off  the  floor.  Another  pho¬ 
tographer  carries  a  simple 
wooden  stool  with  him  on  which 
he  puts  the  youngsters.  The 
stool  is  high  enough  to  make  it 
an  effort  for  the  child  to  get 
off,  thus  immobilizing  him  and 
making  it  easy  to  set  up  and 
pose  him.  It  w’orks  wdth  adults, 
too. 

Add  your  owm  ideas  to  these. 
Use  your  imagination,  and  these 
four  common  pictures  will  be¬ 
come  the  unusual  ones,  adding  a 
lot  of  life  to  your  news  pages. 

*  *  * 

SHOESTRim  DARKROOM 

Thirty  minutes  after  you 
walk  into  the  office  with  your 
exposed  film,  you  can  have  it 
processed  and  drying.  Thirty 
minutes  after  it’s  dry  you  can 
have  an  8"  x  10"  print,  cropped 


the  way  you  want  it  and  just 
the  right  contrast,  ready  for  the 
platemaker. 

WHAT?  Put  in  a  darkroom? 
Why  not? 

It  doesn’t  have  to  be  a  big, 
flossy,  stainless  steel  darkroom 
like  the  big  city  dailies  have. 
It’s  amazing  how  simple  it  is 
to  produce  good  quality  prints 
even  from  a  dark  corner  in  a 
basement. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  myth, 
darkroom  equipment  doesn’t 
have  to  be  expensive  to  do  the 
job.  Your  “darkroom  on  a  shoe¬ 
string”  will  give  you  predictable, 
quality  prints  for  a  total  equip¬ 
ment  layout  of  just  over  $200. 

The  most  expensive  single 
piece  of  gear  is  the  enlarger. 
While  enlargers  can  cost  thou¬ 
sands,  $162  will  buy  a  new  ma¬ 
chine  capable  of  taking  any¬ 
thing  from  8mm  to  214  x  2% 
negatives.  This  price  enlarger 
comes  with  a  75mm  f/4.5  lens 
and  is  good  for  copying,  reduc¬ 
ing  and  enlarging.  The  other 
basic  equipment  is  cheap: 

Safelight,  $10;  four  develop¬ 
ing  trays,  $4;  print  tongs,  $1; 
print  dryer,  $20;  timer,  $30; 
hand-held  w'ater  thermometer, 
$2;  easel,  $9;  and  developing 
tank,  $6.  Add  about  $10  for  a 
starter  supply  of  chemicals  and 
another  $10  for  paper.  Now  de¬ 
duct  15  percent  professional  dis¬ 
count  from  the  total  cost.  The 
result  is  all  you  need  to  develop 
and  print  reproducible  8  x  10 
glossies. 

Cut  cost  in  half 

If  new  equipment  still  proves 
to  be  a  strain  on  the  budget, 
check  local  photo  dealers  and 
watch  newspaper  classified  ads 
for  used  equipment  offerings  .  .  . 
you  can  cut  the  cost  in  half. 

Next,  you  need  a  place  to 
w’ork — a  dark  corner  with  sink 
and  faucets  will  do.  Set  your 
enlarger,  trays,  timer  and 
dryer  on  tables.  Lay  them  out 
so  you  have  a  convenient,  effi- 

(Contimied  on  next  page) 
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cient  working  place.  Using  ply- 
w(M)d  and  2  x  4’s,  build  around 
the  space  retjuired  for  you  and 
your  equipment,  making  certain 
the  room  is  “light-tight.”  Put  an 
inside  lock  on  the  door  and  al¬ 
low  for  ventilation.  Or  you 
might  prefer  a  light-tight 
“maze”  to  a  door  on  the  dark¬ 
room.  It’s  akso  a  good  idea  to 
check  the  local  building  codes 
to  be  .sure  your  darkrtwm  meets 
specifications. 

As  you  work  in  your  dark¬ 
room  you  may  find  it  convenient 
to  add  equii)ment  such  as  a  tem- 
peratui-e-controlled  water  mixer 
attachment  to  the  faucet,  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  water  tempera¬ 
ture  with  a  hand-held  ther¬ 
mometer. 

Whether  your  new  lab  ex- 
))ands  or  remains  in  the  $200- 
$300  class,  the  result  will  justify 
it  not  only  in  your  budget  .  .  . 
but  also  on  the  pages  of  your 
newspaper. 

• 

Caiiieraiiiaii  rleareil, 
faces  a  new  eharjje 

Montreal 

Peter  Bregg  was  actjuitted  of 
a  charge  of  resi.sting  or  will¬ 
fully  obstructing  a  jwlice  of¬ 
ficer  during  a  demonstration 
here  last  November  28. 

Bregg,  21,  a  Canadian  Press 
photographer  from  Ottawa,  was 
arrested  while  taking  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  group  of  women 
demonstrating  on  downtown  St. 
Lawrence  Boulevard  against 
Montreal’s  anti-demonstration 
by-law. 

In  his  judgment.  Judge 
Marcel  Marier  of  municipal 
court  noted  that  Bregg  was  not 
taking  part  in  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  but  had  been  “sent  to  the 
scene  by  his  superiors,  as  an 
assigned  photographer.” 

“I  do  not  see  any  proof  from 
the  prosecution  to  the  effect 
that  the  accused  interfered 
physically  with  the  arrest  of 
the  women.” 

In  another  municipal  court¬ 
room  later,  Bregg  was  ordered 
to  stand  trial  on  another  charge, 
under  the  Criminal  Code,  of  as¬ 
sault  with  intent  to  resist  ar¬ 
rest,  arising  from  the  same 
demonstration. 

■In  'ge  Rene  Herbert  commit¬ 
ted  Bregg  to  trial  after  hearing 
testimony  from  Constable  Jean 
Desmarais,  a  Montreal  police¬ 
men  alleged  to  have  been  struck 
by  Bregg. 

Judge  Hebert  also  set  June  2 
as  the  date  for  Bregg’s  trial  on 
a  charge,  under  the  city  bylaw, 
of  taking  part  in  an  illegel 
demonstration. 


Atlanta  area 
group  starts 
3  weeklies 

Atlanta 

Neighlx)!’  Newspapers  Inc., 
publishei-  of  19  newspapers  ; 
throughout  metropolitan  At-  | 
lanta,  l)egan  publication  of  three 
new  newspapers  in  UeKalb  , 
County  on  April  30.  j 

The  three  new  ones  are  the  | 
Tucker  Xeighbov,  the  Stone  j 
Mountain  Neighbor,  and  the  I 
Clurkston  Neighbor.  They  will 
l)e  distributed  on  Thursday  of  j 
each  week  by  mail  to  more  than  1 
11,000  residences  in  the  three  j 
communities.  The  three  new  pa-  j 
l)ers  will  boost  the  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  group  to  42,000. 

Neighbor  Newspapers  was 
formed  about  two  yeais  ago  j 
when  it  launched  the  Northside  \ 
Neighbor  in  the  Buckhead  and  ' 
Northside  Atlanta  areas.  Neigh-  j 
bor  Newspajjers  is  a  division  of 
the  Marietta  Daily  Journal,  j 
which  has  a  circulation  in  Cobb  ; 
County  of  more  than  22,000. 

Rudy  Martin,  general  man-  j 
ager  of  Neighbor  Newspapers,  j 
is  in  cbaige  of  the  newspapers 
and  Randy  Jay,  executive  editor 
of  the  grou)),  is  in  charge  of  the 
news  gathering  team. 

Otis  A.  Brumby  Jr.  is  presi-  i 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Mari-  j 
etta  Daily  Journal  and  Neighbor  j 
Newspapeis,  Inc.  ! 

Martin  was  business  manager 
of  Pioneer  Publications  —  a 
group  of  suburban  newspapers 
in  Chicago  which  was  recently 
actiuiied  by  Time  Inc. — befoi'e 
transferring  to  Atlanta  to  help 
organize  Neighbor  Newspapers 
in  1968. 

Jay  l)egan  his  career  on  the 
Augusta  newspapers  and  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Mari¬ 
etta  Daily  Journal  l)efoi’e  being 
named  executive  editor  of  Neigh¬ 
bor  Newspapers. 

The  new  ncAvspapers  will  be 
composed  and  itrinted  at  the 
Marietta  Daily  Journal’s  cen¬ 
tralized  printing  facility  in 
Marietta.  The  Journal’s  facili¬ 
ties  include  computerized  photo¬ 
composition  equipment  and  a  | 
high-speed  offset  press  with  full  I 
color  capabilities.  i 

•  I 

Weekly  builds  plant  j 

St.  Helens,  Ore. 

Construction  on  a  3,000- ; 
square-foot  building  to  house  i 
the  Sentin.el-Mist  Chronicle  has  j 
begun  at  15th  and  Cowlitz  Sts.  I 
Gib  and  Eldridge  Crouse,  co¬ 
publishers,  said  the  move  is  I 
being  made  because  of  the  need  j 
for  larger  and  more  modern 
(juarters  for  the  weekly. 
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Better  news  writing 
publishers’  concern 


Better  writing:  and  better  ed¬ 
iting  were  set  as  priorities  for 
the  1970s  by  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  participating  in  a  panel 
discussion  last  week  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  moderator.  Dwight  Sar¬ 
gent,  curator  of  the  Nieman 
Foundation  at  Harvard,  asked 
what  is  being  done  to  improve 
newspaper  writing  and  Clayton 
Kirkpatrick,  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  replied  “not 
enough.”  He  declared  editors 
should  make  it  clear  they  ex¬ 
pect  better  writing. 

William  F.  Knowland,  editor 
and  publi.sher  of  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Trihiotje  said  the  editor 
should  be  in  close  enough  touch 
with  the  reporter  to  demand  out¬ 
standing  writing. 

Donald  Diehl,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Ex¬ 
press,  recommended  staff  sem- 
ars  and  Dolph  Simons  Jr,  pub¬ 
li.sher  of  the  Laurence  (Kans.) 
.Journal-World,  sugge.sted  that 
news  staffs  from  papers  in  an 
area  get  together  “to  talk  things 
over”. 

Publishers  were  urged  to  let 
reporters  know  they  appreciate 
fine  writing.  “Send  a  note  .  .  . 
too  often  publishers  find  them¬ 
selves  divorced  from  the  editor¬ 
ial  product,”  was  one  lament. 

When  the  discussion  reached 
the  question  of  whether  young 
people  were  reading  newspapers, 
Simons  observed  they  are,  but 
that  again  the  need  is  for  good 
writers  with  sparkle  and  style 
to  interest  the  young.  Kirkpat¬ 
rick  commented  that  he  lives 
with  four  teen-agers  and  is  con¬ 
stantly  surprised  by  tbe  scope 
of  subjects  that  interest  them. 

Knowland  observed  that  “de¬ 
spite  the  underground  press  we 
have  a  lot  of  young  readers.” 
His  paper  has  an  advisory  board 
that  meets  with  teen  editors  to 
discuss  current  viewpoints. 

Dorsey  questioned  the  use  of 
teen  sections  and  said  his  paper 
had  explored  the  idea  of  a  daily 
teen  page,  but  decided  against 
it.  Instead,  he  explained,  “We 
try  to  build  interest  in  all  our 
pages.” 

Sargent  brought  up  hiring 
policy  problems  and  also  asked 
about  the  number  of  women  on 
the  staff.  The  latter  question 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  brief 
di.scussion  that  followed. 

Knowland  spoke  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  recruiting  and  training 
black  reporters:  “As  soon  as 
we  get  them  trained,  the  gov¬ 


ernment  or  wire  services  take 
them  away.” 

Touching  on  “advocacy  jour¬ 
nalism,”  Kirkpatrick  said  “live¬ 
ly  papers  historically  were  load¬ 
ed  with  opinion”,  but  now  it  is 
the  “opinion  of  the  reporter  in¬ 
stead  of  the  editor  and  publish¬ 
er.” 

Simons  said,  “We’re  playing 
with  fire  ...  we  must  be  very 
careful  before  allowing  report¬ 
ers  to  express  opinions.” 

“Keep  stories  objective,” 
Knowland  added,  “but  on  by-line 
stories  allow  some  opinion.” 

Several  comments  followed 
that  “better  reporters”  want  to 
get  opinion  in,  “especially  the 
young  who  are  the  least  quali¬ 
fied.”  Kirkpatrick  expressed 
“sympathy  for  standards  of  eth¬ 
ics  among  young  reporters.”  He 
added,  “They  may  be  crusading, 
but  if  they  have  been  trained 
to  observe  ethics,  they  face  some 
kind  of  restraint  for  honest 
journalism.” 

Sargent  ended  the  panel  by 
offering  a  motto  for  news  room 
walls:  “Knowledge  should  have 
priority  over  free  expression.” 


Canadian  publishers 
elect  Auger  president 

Toronto 

Fred  S.  Auger,  Vancouver 
Province,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Other  officers  elected  were: 
G.  B.  Macgillivray,  Thutider 
Hay  Times- Journal,  first  vice- 
president.  E.  B.  Richards,  To¬ 
ronto  Globe  and  Mail,  second 
vicepresident  and  W’.  C.  Rankin, 
Toronto  Star,  treasurer.  F.  I. 
Ker,  of  Hamilton,  was  named 
honorary  president. 


Tel  .4viv  press  eliih 

Tel  Aviv 

The  Middle  East’s  first  pri¬ 
vately  operated  press  club 
opened  its  doors  here  (April 
16)  with  a  luncheon  attended  by 
50  foreign  and  Israeli  journal¬ 
ists  and  diplomats.  The  club, 
housed  in  Dan  Hotel,  was 
started  by  a  group  of  foreign 
correspondents.  Members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  are:  Russ 
Jones,  ABC;  Peter  Lynch,  UPI, 
Teodoro  Ducach,  Mexican  News 
Agency;  Larr>’  Pomeroy,  CBS; 
Jay  Bushinsky,  Westinghouse 
Broadcasting;  Brian  Calvert 
and  Hal  McClure,  AP. 


Linage  sauce 

Springfield,  Ill. 

A  four-page  tabloid  liftout 
section  “Chili”  was  published 
-\pril  23  by  the  Illinois  State 
Joumial.  The  lead  story  con¬ 
cerned  a  local  firm  planning  to 
expand  into  a  franchise  oi)era- 
tion.  Springfield  claims  to  be  the 
chili  capital  of  the  world.  Ad¬ 
vertising  space  was  used  by  21 
chili  manufacturers  and  retail- 


Greenspun  plans 
changes  in  paper 
bought  from  ITU 

Colorado  Springs 

H.  M.  “Hank”  Greenspun  took 
over  the  former  Colorado 
Springs  Free  Press  effective 
.April  15  and  renamed  it  the 
Colorado  Springs  Sun.  In  a 
front  page  editorial,  he  outlined 
his  policy  of  “constructive  con- 
seiwatism”  for  the  paper  for¬ 
merly  owmed  by  the  Intema- 
tional  Typographical  Union. 

“There  will  be  changes  not 
only  in  the  ownership  and  man¬ 
agement,  but  in  the  very  char¬ 
acter  and  personality  of  the 
newspaper,”  he  wrote. 

“This  is  inevitable,  for  more 
than  almost  any  other  busi¬ 
ness — and  let  it  be  emphasized 
at  the  outset  that,  in  addition 
to  l)eing  a  public  trust,  a  news¬ 
paper  is  a  business — a  news¬ 
paper  reflects  or  should  reflect 
the  views  and  personality  of  the 
man  who  runs  it.  No  newspaper 
ever  worthy  of  the  name  has 
ever  been  produced  by  a  com¬ 
mittee.” 

Greensjmn,  publisher  of  the 
Lo.s  Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun,  defined 
his  policy  of  “constructive  con- 
ser\’atism”  as  belief  in  “society 
which  seeks  intelligently  to  con- 
serv’e  in  itself  that  which  is 
valuable,  but  just  as  purpose¬ 
fully  seeks  to  change  that  which 
is  no  longer  useful.” 

The  Free  Press  was  begun  by 
members  of  the  ITU  23  years 
ago  following  a  labor  dispute 
at  the  Gazette  Telegraph,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs’  other  daily  news¬ 
paper. 


Koppe  appointed 

China  Times,  Taiwan’s  larg¬ 
est  newspaper,  appointed  S.  S. 
Koppe  &  Company,  Inc.,  their 
Western  Hemisphere  advertis¬ 
ing  representatives.  China 
Times,  a  national  daily,  pub¬ 
lishes  full  color  advertising  and 
more  official  legal  notices  than 
any  other  Taiwan  publication. 
It  is  No.  1  in  advertising  linage. 


Fire  fighters 
award  prizes  for 
stories,  photos 

Washington 

Howard  McClennan,  president 
of  the  International  .Association 
of  Fire  Fighters,  .AFL-CIO,  an 
nounced  the  prize  winners  in 
the  lAFF’s  1970  International 
.Awards  Program  which  at¬ 
tracted  200  entries  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in 
six  categories. 

Entries  were  restricted  to 
stories  and  pictures  depicting 
the  professionalism  and  hazard 
ous  nature  of  fire  fighting  that 
were  published  or  airetl  during 
1969. 

First  prize  winners  in  each 
category  receive  $500  and  a 
placiue.  Second  prize  winners  re¬ 
ceive  $250  and  a  certificate. 
Honorable  mention  winners  re¬ 
ceive  a  certificate. 

Judges  in  this  year’s  program 
were  Saul  Miller,  director  of 
publications  for  the  .AFL-CIO; 
Warren  Kimball  of  the  National 
Fire  Protection  .Association,  and 
Frank  Swoboda  of  McGraw-Hill 
Publications. 

The  prize  winners  in  newspa¬ 
per  categories  follow: 

Best  news  or  feature  story  in 
newspaper  of  less  than  100,000 
circulation  —  First  —  “Fire¬ 
man’s  Midair  Catch  Stops 
Workman’s  Plunge,”  Debby 
Hobe,  Wheeling  (W.Va)  News- 
Register.  Seco)id — “Fire  Fight¬ 
ers  Take  Pride  in  No.  1  Rating,” 
Richard  Wesnick,  Racine  (Wis.) 
Journal-Times. 

Best  news  or  feature  story  in 
newspaper  of  more  than  100,000 
circulation  —  First  —  Series  by 
Fred  Holper,  Mihvaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  detailing  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  modern-day  fire  fighting. 
Second — “Work  Not  So  Easy  as 
Some  Might  Think,”  Skip  Hess, 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News. 

Best  news  or  feature  photo  in 
newspaper  of  less  than  100,000 
circulation — First  —  “Child,  7, 
Rescued  in  .Amesbury  Fire,” 
Robert  F.  Boiselle,  Haverhill 
(Mass.)  Gazette.  Second — “Fall¬ 
ing  Man  Saved  In  Dramatic 
Catch,”  Don  S.  Muhleman, 
Wheeling  News-Register. 

Best  neivs  or  feature  photo  in 
newspaper  of  more  than  100,000 
circulation  —  First  —  “Fire 
Wrecks  Old  Felician  Academy,” 
Joseph  .A.  Mancinelli,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press.  Second — 
“Run  for  our  Life,”  Walter 
Neal,  Chicago  Tribune. 

Special  Citation  —  Boston 
Globe  and  Frank  Mahoney.  “For 
superlative  and  sustained  cover¬ 
age  of  every  aspect  of  the  new’S 
of  fire  fighting.” 
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New  York  Times 
appoints  sales, 
market  director 


Hemline  dip 
keeps  town 
in  stitches 


The  New  Yark  Times  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Paul  D.  Townsend  as 
director  of  sales  and  marketing, 
in  charge  of  the  newspaper’s 
advertising  and  circulation  sales 
and  promotion. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger, 
president  and  publisher. 

Townsend,  42,  joins  the  Times 
from  Philip  Morris  U.S.A., 
where  he  was  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  general 
products  division.  He  had  previ- 


CllARLKSTON,  W.  Va. 

It  started  off  innocently 
enough,  this  1970  battle  of  the 
hemline.  The  mini  vs.  the  midi. 

Fashion  Editor  Ann  Griffith 
of  the  Churlestiin  Daily  Mail 
selected  five  jihotographs  of 
models  wearing  the  Longuette 
and  wove  her  opening  shot 
around  this  paragraph: 

“No,  the  mass  media  cannot 
foi’ce  you  into  a  Longuette.  The 
designers  can’t.  And  neither 
can  the  store  buyers.  So,  you 
see,  women  have  nothing  to 
fear — except  women  them¬ 
selves!  Therein  lies  the  answer. 

Only  women — millions  strong — 
pos.sess  the  i)ower  to  hold  the 
line  or  lower  the  boom  on 
hems  .  . 

She  submitted  a  ballot  with 
her  Saturday  (April  4)  layout. 

It  gave  readers  a  choice  to 
sound  off  on  the  length  of  hem¬ 
lines:  Above  the  knee.  Just  Be¬ 
low.  At  midcalf.  Or  other. 

By  Monday,  5.70  women  and 
95  men  had  joined  the  war. 

Tuesday  she  ran  a  reaction 
story  and  ran  the  ballot  again  Saturtlay,  .\])ril  IJ 
due  to  popular  demand.  gave  the  1 

By  Thursday  the  story  de-  ^  ^ 

manded  page  one  attention  and  tntnK  1  7 

Bob  Adams  of  rewrite  was  sent  ^^ov;  th 

into  the  streets  to  interview  just  below  the  knee 
girl  watchers  on  the  burning  of  the  “Midi”  or  L( 
issue,  accomjianied  by  photos  228  for  others 
by  Tom  Hodges.  Mrs.  Griffith  lengths.  Three  vote 
kept  the  reaction  copy  fresh  and  and  one  for  a  sari. 


FOR  A  HARD-HiniNG  EDITOR— Robert  W.  Amos,  at  right,  editor 
of  the  Cambridge  Jeffersonian,  presents  a  gavel  to  Tom  Boardman, 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  in  appreciation  of  his  work  as  1969- 
70  president  of  the  Ohio  UPl  Editors  Association. 


Miami  Herald,  Wall  Street  Journal 
join  ‘top  10’  in  Bernays  quality  poll 


Cambridge,  Mass.  Miami  Herald  and  ir«Z(  Street  veyed,  8.4  percent  answered  the 
Six  newspapers  continue  to  Jouiiial.  The  Los  Aayeles  Times,  1970  questionnaire,  Bernays  re¬ 
remain  among  the  top  10,  ac-  second  on  the  1970  list,  was  ported. 

cording  to  participants  in  the  eighth  in  lOfil  and  ninth  in  1960.  The  top  10  of  1970,  in  order 
1970  survey  of  newspaper  pub-  The  Chicayo  Trihwie,  ninth  on  of  percentage  of  responding 

lishers,  as  they  did  in  previous  the  1970  and  1961  lists,  was  publishers  listing  them,  follow: 

surveys  made  in  1952,  1960  and  eleventh  in  1960.  New  York  Times .  61% 

1961  by  Edward  L.  Bernays  of  All  four  surveys  asked  pub-  Los  Angeles  Times .  51% 

Cambridge.  lishers  to  list  the  10  newspapers  Louisville  Courier- 

The  New  York  Times  ranked  which,  in  their  judgment,  best  Journal  .  42% 

first  in  all  four  surveys.  Voted  met  the  goals  of  1)  independent  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  38% 
among  the  top  10  over  the  18-  journalism,  2)  impartial  news  Washington  Post  .......  38% 

year  period  along  with  the  New  reporting  and  3)  crusading  for  Christian  Science  Monitor  30% 
‘York  Times  are  the  Louisville  .^velfare,  as  set  up  in  Herald  30% 

Courier-Journal,  St.  Louis  Post-  Thomas  Gibson  of  •  •  •  •  ^9% 

Dispatch,  Washington  Post,  n  i  nj  ,  Chicago  Tribune  .  23% 

Christian  Science  Monitor  and  Rocky  Mountain  News  o  Wall  Street  Journal .  20% 

Milwaukee  Journal.  The  rela-  Denver,^  Adolph  S.  Ochs  of  the  These  ten  newspapers  have  a 
tive  ranking  of  these  five  dailies  York  Times  and  Joseph  combined  daily  circulation  of 

has  changed  in  this  time.  Pulitzer  of  the  New  Yorfc  Il’or/d.  5,819,1.50  and  a  Sunday  circula- 

New  in  the  1970  list  are  the  Of  the  1,560  publishers  sur-  tion  of  6,398,345. 
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Church  ads 

(conthmed  from  itofje  12) 


doing  the  job,  even  though  more 
people  than  ever  joined  a  church 
of  some  kind.” 

( ioiilroverMul 

David  Schuster,  administra¬ 
tive  assistant  to  the  advertising 
director  of  the  Orlando  Seiithiel, 
stated  that  “on  the  whole, 
churches  are  speaking  in  their 
advertisements  on  topics  of  cur¬ 
rent  controversy.  In  other 
words,  the  sermons  are  center¬ 
ing  more  and  more  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  today  rather  than  ex¬ 
ploring  the  meaning  of  a  signifi¬ 
cant  i)assage  of  the  Bible.”  The 
Pittuharf/h  Presn  reported 
“many  church  ads  have  modern 
topics  for  .sermons  and  some 
chui’ch  ads,  the  occasional  ones, 
have  a  more  modern  approach.” 

Six  of  the  papers  that  re¬ 
ported  a  change  in  content  over 
the  pa.st  10  years  indicated  an 
increased  professionalism  in 
church  adverti.sements.  Like  the 
Sa)i  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
the  Fresno  Pee,  the  Florida 
Times-Union  stated  that  “ads 
are  now  bolder  and  more  crea¬ 
tive  due  to  an  awareness  by  the 
advertiser  of  the  stronger  ap¬ 
peal  of  a  creative  ad.”  David 
Schuster  described  the  situation 
at  the  Orlando  Sentinel: 

“We  find  that  there  is  a  great 
more  professionalism  coming 
into  j)lay  regarding  the  use  of 
media.  It  is  not  unusual  to  have 
an  ad  agency  place  space  with 
us,  for  a  religious  body.  This 
was  unheard  of  ten  years  ago.  It 
is  no  longer  a  case  of  the  min¬ 
ister  placing  a  few  lines  in  the 
paper  to  let  his  congregation 
know  what’s  in  the  program, 
rather  it  has  evolved  that 
churches  are  realizing  that  they 
are  involved  in  a  tremendous 
communications’  challenge  and 
that  advertising  can  play  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  role  in  meet¬ 
ing  that  challenge.” 

More  revival  ads 

Two  Bible-Belt  cities,  St. 
I.iouis,  Missouri,  and  Wichita, 
Kansas,  reported  conflicting 
trends  in  terms  of  the  amount 
of  revival  advertisements.  While 
the  St.  Louis  Glohe-Democrat  re¬ 
ported  an  increase  in  revival 
and  crusade  advertisements,  the 
Wichitn  Eagle  and  the  Wichita 
Beacon  noted  a  decrea.se  in 
“  ‘professional  evangelism’  and 
healing  revivals  and  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  music,  educational 
backgi’ound  of  speakers,  social 
activities,  lajnnen’s  groups  or 
denominational  efforts.”  Pene¬ 
lope  Gearhead,  who  started  the 
church  features  section  of  the 
Engle  .some  20  years  ago,  de- 
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.scribed  the  trend  in  Wichita  as 
follows:  “Our  city  is  becoming 
more  sophisticated  in  its  tastes, 
both  in  style  and  mode  of  religi¬ 
ous  activities  and  less  credulous 
concerning  hell  fire  and  brim¬ 
stone,  and  faith  healers  as  a 
general  rule.”  Like  the  Eagle, 
the  Flint  (Mich.)  .Journal  also 
noted  a  decrease  in  the  “very 
evangelistic  ads,  both  of  the 
tent  type  and  the  church  type.” 

In  light  of  the  responses  to 
this  question,  it  would  seem  that 
religious  advertising  has  shown 
little  change  in  content  over  the 
last  10  years.  4fi  respondents  re- 
jwrted  no  change  in  content;  23 
reported  some  change,  although 
in  several  cases  the  changes 
were  in  amount  rather  than  ac¬ 
tual  content  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments,  However,  it  does  seem 
significant  that  14  respondents 
(20  percent  of  the  69  who  an¬ 
swered  the  cjuestion)  did  note  a 
change  in  content  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  advertisements  dealing 
with  more  contemporary  and 
relevant  .social  and  moral  issues 
thus  reflecting  some  churches’ 
growing  concern  in  these  areas. 

I.inage  increase 

Respondents  were  also  asked 
to  report  how  many  lines  of 
church  advertising  they  carried 
for  the  years  1968,  1958  and 
1948.  Forty-six  papers  supplied 
data  for  the  period  1968-1958. 
Total  linage  for  the  46  papers 
in  1958  was  4,660,345  lines.  To¬ 
tal  linage  for  the  same  papers 
in  1968  was  5,245,622,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  12.3  percent.  (Thir¬ 
teen  of  the  69  newspaper  re¬ 
spondents  said  they  did  not 
have  any  record  of  religious  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  and  10  of  the 
69  gave  figures  for  1968  only. 
Only  29  papers  supplied  data 
for  all  three  years,  too  few  to 
merit  any  discussion  here.) 

Respondents  were  also  asked 
to  estimate  the  proportion  of 
their  church  advertising  sections 
that  was  church  directory  (non¬ 
display)  advertising  and  the 
proportion  that  was  display. 
Unlike  the  advertisements  of  the 
first  several  decades  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  the  majority  of  the  adver¬ 
ti.sements  which  make  up  church 
advertising  sections  today  are 
display  advertisements.  By  av¬ 
eraging  the  percentages  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  46  newspapers  who 
answered  this  question  a  com¬ 
posite  church  advertising  was 
formulated  consisting  of  23.6 
percent  directory  (non-display) 
advertising  and  76.1  percent  dis¬ 
play  advertising. 

Special  rale 

64  (92  percent)  of  the  69  re- 
sjwndents  said  they  gave  a  spe¬ 
cial  rate  or  discount  to  the  local 
church  advertiser,  and  in  many 
cases  the  church  advertising 
rate  was  the  lowest  offered  to 


any  adverti.ser.  If  the  newsiia- 
per  said  it  offered  a  special  I'ate, 
it  was  asked  to  describe  it. 
Representative  replies  included: 
Cincinnati  Engnirer.  “We  offer 
a  25  cent  discount  from  the  open 
rate”;  Florida.  Times-Uuion, 
“Our  lowest  contract  rate”;  Ber¬ 
gen  Record,  “Our  cheapest 
rate”;  .Memphis  Commercial  .4/;- 
]eal,  “Church  gets  benefit  of 
1,000  per  year  contract  rate 
even  without  a  contract”;  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier  E.cpress,  “We  offer 
about  20  percent  less  than  the 
open  rate”;  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  “55c  per  line — considered 
the  charity  rate”;  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin,  “$6.25  per  inch  as 
compared  to  $().80  open  retail 
rate.” 

The  church  advertising  di¬ 
rectors  were  also  asked  if  they 
actively  solicited  advertising 
from  local  churches.  Of  the  67 
newspapers  who  answered  this 
question,  37  said  they  actively 
solicit<'d  church  advertising  and 
30  said  they  did  not.  Twenty- 
eight  respondents  said  they  con¬ 
tacted  the  churches  by  phone, 
21  said  they  used  direct  mail, 
and  12  said  they  personally 
called  on  the  churches.  Lillian 
M.  Young  of  the  religious  ad¬ 
vertising  department  at  the 
Washington  Post  said,  “We  con¬ 
tact  by  teleidione  the  pastor, 
church  secretary  or  chairman  of 
the  board  stating  the  advantage 
of  using  the  Post  giving  circula¬ 
tion  figures,  etc.”  She  continued : 

TeleplitHie  coiiluci 

“We  used  to  make  these  calls 
in  person  but  found  that  tele¬ 
phone  contact  was  just  as  ef¬ 
fective.  Calling  in  person  is 
rarely  necessary  .  .  . 

“Many  conservative  and  fun¬ 
damental  churches  will  not  use 
our  paper  becau.se  of  our  liberal 
and  open-minded  policy,  and 
stand  on  separation  of  church 
and  state. 

“It  retjuires  a  most  tactful 
and  sensitive  touch  in  handling 
religious  advei-tising — being  al¬ 
ways  conscious  of  the  financial 
status  of  the  church  and  the 
present  economic  structure  in 
the  community  of  the  church. 
An  understanding  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  feeling  is  requisite  or  we 
would  lose  advertising  faster 
than  we  would  gain  it.” 

The  Memphis  Connnercial  Ap¬ 
peal  reported  that  every  church 
in  Memphis  is  assigned  to  an 
advertising  salesman,  while  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  stated  that 
the  1,000  churches  in  the  Dallas 
area  preclude  personal  sales,  ex¬ 
cept  in  rare  instances.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  indicated  that 
they  make  an  active  .selling  ef¬ 
fort  to  the  churches  only  during 
special  holiday  seasons  such  as 
Christmas,  Easter  and  Thanks¬ 
giving. 

EDITOR  ac  1 


Pastors  ’  news 
values  sinful 

By  Sam  l^iff«*rly 

Church  news  can  lx*  made 
interesting  and  the  religion 
page  can  Ix'  readable  but  such 
a  goal  is  decidedly  Utopian  and 
the  so-called  “religious  editor” 
has  a  job  on  his  hand.s. 

Let  Mrs.  Ari)adelia  Hawks- 
hammer  serve  c(X)kies  and  tea 
and  the  i)astor  will  have  the 
pertinent  data  on  your  desk 
four  days  ahead  of  time.  Let 
his  assi.stant  i)astor  take  a 
tradition-breaking  job  under 
combined  Lutheran-Catholic 
auspicies  and,  chances  are, 
you’ll  never  find  out — unless 
you  read  the  parish  bulletin. 

In  even  a  medium  sized  city 
there  are  likely  to  be  slightly 
more  than  50  churches  but  for 
the  pastor,  there  is  only  one 
church — his  own. 

Pleading,  cajoling  and  coax¬ 
ing  are  the  minister’s  stock  in 
trade  and  his  news  items  will 
reek  of  it.  “The  public  is  in¬ 
vited”,  “Come  one,  come  all;” 
“The  Rev.  1.  Martext  will 
preach  a  challenging,  inspira¬ 
tional  sermon”,  are  just  a  few 
of  the  phrases  dear  to  the  pas¬ 
toral  heart. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  cloth 
have  a  deeji-seated  conviction 
that  it  is  the  paper’s  duty  to 
stimulate  church  attendance. 

Legitimate  church  news  con- 
si.sts  of  things  which  really  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  life  of  a  parish.  Since 
sermons  almost  invariably  are 
delivered  at  religious  services 
they  are,  obviously,  not  news 
unless  they  say  something. 

Business  meetings  of 
churches  often  provide  good 
stories  but  in  these  instances 
the  pastor  is  more  likely  to  try 
to  keep  the  story  out  of  the  pa¬ 
per  th:'.n  to  help  you  get  it. 

Will  in-depth  reporting  pay 
dividends?  Probably  not  but  a 
newsman  who  wants  to  feel  he 
is  doing  an  adequate  job  hasn’t 
much  choice.  You  just  dig  up 
all  the  news  you  can  from  every 
soui'ce  you  can  and  then  Sunday 
don’t  be  amazed  when  you  drop 
into  the  nearest  church  to  hear 
the  pastor  blame  the  newspa¬ 
pers  for  violence  and  unrest  be¬ 
cause  they  report  such  things 
when  they  take  place.  So  many 
preachers  are  trinitarians;  not 
followers  of  the  Trinity  you 
learned  about  in  Sunday 
School,  but  that  trinity  of  three 
monkies  who  “saw  no  evil,  heard 
no  evil  and  si)oke  no  evil”. 
(Samuel  LafTerty,  religious 
news  editor  of  the  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald,  is  a  retired 
Congregational  minister.) 
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1970  slack  seen 
for  newspaper, 
broadcast  firms 


Past  week’s  raiifse 


were  advised  by  president  V.  I. 

Minahan  that  the  company’s 
newspaper  and  radio  properties 
will  not  provide  a  dramatic  in-  Gannett^Co 
crease  for  11)70.  They  earned 
more  than  the  entire  company 
did  in  1969. 

The  corporation  owns  the 
Post-Crescent  and  \ews-Kecord 
here,  the  West  Allis  Star  and 
the  West  Bend  Xews  (which 
will  become  a  daily  newspaper 
sometime  this  year  instead  of  a 
semi-weekly),  four  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  a  printing  company,  an 
insurance  corporation,  and  a 
company,  Ken-Com,  which  de¬ 
signs  closed  circuit  television 
sy.stems. 

Ken-Com  in  1969,  its  first 
year  of  operation,  lost  $79,370, 

Minahan  said,  and  it  is  continu¬ 
ing  to  lose  money.  He  said  a  re¬ 
organization,  now  complete, 
should  reverse  the  trend. 


of  !»to<‘k  prices 

Apr.  22  Ap 

r.  29 

(New  York  Stock 

Exchange) 

Berkey  Photo  . 

.  9% 

8'/b 

Boise  Cascade  . 

.  603/, 

.  29'/, 

59'/, 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg.  .. 

24% 

Cowles  Communications 

.  61/4 

5''2 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

.  333/, 

31 3/4 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

.  24'/, 

22'/, 

Dayco  Corp . 

.  203/4 

i9y. 

Eastman  Kodak 

.  735/, 

7I'/2 

Eltra  Corp . 

. ,  . .  231/8 

2IVb 

Fairchild  Camera 

.  64 

543/1 

Foote.  Cone,  Belding 

.  .  .  IO'/2 

93/4 

Gannett  Co. 

.  23 

23 

Georgia  Pacific 

51 

471/4 

Great  Northern  Nek 

.  .  47 

461/4 

Deaths 


Lkon  J.  Ronnkau,  67,  former 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Pembroke  (N.H.)  Press  and  the 


William  T.  Evjiie  dies; 
fiery  Wisconsin  editor 


William  T. 


Madison,  Wis. 
Evjue,  87,  who 


Snncook  Valley  (N.H.)  Free  founded  the  Capital  Times  here 
Press;  April  20.  in  1917  and  was  its  publisher 

*  *  *  and  editor,  died  April  23. 

Frkd  (Wally)  Stein,  57,  One  of  the  early  practitioners 
picture  editor  of  the  Santa  Bar-  nf  personal  journalism,  Evjue, 
bara  (Calif.)  News-Press;  'yho  described  himself  as  a  po- 


April  22. 


551/4  503/4 
II  lOV, 


Harris  Intertype  . 

Inmont 

International  Paper  .  35‘/2  33'/e 

Kimberly  Clark  .  jyVs  48|/2 

Knight  Newspapers 
North  American  Rockwell 

Republic  Corp . 

Richardson  Co . 

Singer  Co. 

J.  W.  Thompson 

Time  Inc . 

Times  Mirror . 

White  Consolidated 


litical  independent,  frequently 
criticized  actions  of  the  two 
major  parties. 

His  liberal  philosophy  and  his 
hard-hitting  editorials  made 


Gilbert  W.  Fletcher,  57, 
news  editor  in  charge  of  the 

. _  Los  Angeles  Times  final  edi- 

it'"''  it^a  attended  Whittier  College  ^  colorful  and  controversial 

in  California  at  the  same  time  "gure. 
as  President  Nixon;  April  19. 


17  15 

MVb  l3Va 
75'/2  i8'/2 
lO'A  29'/4 
351/2  303/4 
353/4  33 
I&  14 


Vacaled  two  po^itiuIls 


said,  to  help  finance: 

A  ‘2Ah  million  improvement 


of  an  offset  press. 

A  capital  reserve  increase  of  Post'“corp 
$1.3  million  which  will  enable 
All-Star  Insurance  Corp.  here 
to  increase  its  gross  premiums 
from  $2.5  million  in  1969  to 
$7.5  million  in  1970. 

A  $340,000  purcha.se  of  new 
equipment  for  the  broadcast 
division. 


(American  Stock  Exchange) 

Digital  Equipment . 

92 

82 

Domtar 

I4'/4 

13'/, 

Ehrenreich  Photo 

i5y. 

12% 

Lee  Enterprises  .  . 

I7',/4 

I5'/2 

Milgo  Electronics  . 

31 1/2 

2/'/2 

New  York  Times  . 

291/4 

26 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  . 

4'/, 

4'/b 

Southwest  Forest  Ind . 

19 

133/4 

Wood  Industries  ..  . 

163/, 

135/, 

(Over  the  Counter) 

Booth  Newspapers . 

38 

31 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 

32 

27 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  . 

3/ 

37 

ComCorp  . 

12 

12 

Compugraphic  Corp . 

I03^ 

9 

Compuscan 

lU 

8 

Dow  Jones  . 

431/2 

39 

Downe  Comms . 

6 

33/, 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  . 

201/4 

19 

Grey  Advtg . 

10% 

8 

Hurletron  . 

5'/2 

43/4 

Media  General  . 

24 

23 

Ogilvy,  Mather  . 

20'/, 

183/4 

Panax 

l'/2 

l'/7 

Photon  . 

9 

7'/4 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

121/2 

II 

RIdder  Pubs  . 

14'/, 

i2y, 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  . 

8'/, 

7'/, 

(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibi  . 

101/4 

93/, 

B.  C.  Ferest  . 

323/4 

313/, 

Great  Lakes  Paper  . 

241/4 

243/, 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  . 

3iy, 

30'/, 

Southam  Press  . 

52 

50'/4 

Thomson  Newspapers  . 

20 

195/e 

H.4RRY  S.  Hutton,  68,  re-  Early  this  year  he  left  the 
tired  business  manager  of  the  positions  of  chairman  of  the 
Kingston  (N.Y.)  Daily  Free-  board  of  Madison  Newspapers 
man;  served  43  years  with  the  Comiiany,  which  also  owns  the 


Freeman,  having  started  as  a 
clerk  in  the  business  office; 
April  20. 


Adelaide  V.  Lake,  72,  re¬ 


morning  iriscousiji  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  president  of  the  Capital 
Times  Company,  publishers  of 
the  evening  Capital  Times. 
However,  he  continued  to  write. 


tired  professor  of  journalism  at  executive  duties  to 

Oregon  Stats  University  and  McMillan,  executive  pub- 

former  reporter  for  Oregon  ^'^^er  of  the  Capital  Times, 
newsjiapers;  April  12. 


George  W.  Hill,  58,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Peacock  news¬ 
papers  in  Chicago  suburbs; 
April  22. 


Last  survivor  dies 


Soutliam  dividend 
voted  despite  dip 

Toronto 

Shareholders  of  Southam 
Press  Limited  will  receive  the 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of 
30  cents,  payable  June  29,  al¬ 
though  the  earnings  of  the  com¬ 
pany  declined  sharply  for  the 
first  three  months  of  1970.  The 
principal  factor  in  the  reduction 
was  the  labor  dispute  that  has 
closed  the  Pacific  Press  Limited 
since  February  15.  Southam 
Press,  as  publisher  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Province,  has  a  50%  in¬ 
terest  in  the  printing  firm. 
Southam  ahso  suffered  a  loss  in 
investment  income. 

Revenue  from  newspapers  was 
up  from  $14.7  million  in  the  first 


Fairchild  Camera’s 
profit  improves 


Franklinville,  a  hamlet  in 
Cattaraugus  County,  western 
New  York,  is  without  a  home- 
Florabel  Muir,  80,  reporter  town  newspaper  for  the  first 

time  in  95  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Raymond  J.  Wieloszynski  closed 
the  News  Time,  an  offset  tab¬ 
loid,  because  “a  small  town 
economy  can  no  longer  support 
a  newspaper.”  The  News  Time, 
since  1968,  succeeded  the  Chron¬ 
icle-Journal  and  the  Sentinel 
Press.  There  are  now  four 
weeklies  left  in  the  county.  A 
decade  ago  there  were  10. 


and  columnist  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News;  covered  both  Hol¬ 
lywood  celebrities  and  New’ 
York  gangsters  during  her 
career;  April  27. 


William  T.  Morris,  80,  ed¬ 
itor  and  publisher  of  the  Lone 
Wolf  (Okla.)  News  from  1929 
to  1963;  April  21. 


Antonio  Ayuso  Valdiieso, 
71,  ow’ner  of  El  Imparcial,  San 
Juan,  P.R. ;  April  25,  in  New 
York. 


Mountain  View,  Calif. 

Fairchild  Camera  and  Instru¬ 
ment  Corporation  had  a  fust 
quarter  operating  profit  of 
.$1,092,000,  or  25  cents  per  com¬ 
mon  share,  on  sales  of  $64,- 
654,000,  it  was  reported  by  C. 

Lester  Hogan,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer. 

For  the  comparable  thi-ee 
months  in  1969,  the  company 
posted  operating  profits  of 
$125,000,  or  3  cents  per  share, 
on  sales  of  $60,960,000.  In  the  manager  in  Birmingham  and 
1969  period  the  company  had  a  Miami;  April  25. 
non-recurring  profit  of  $148,- 


Sale  completed 


Melbourne,  Fla. 
^  -r  With  clearance  from  govern- 

Robert  j.  Ehrenstrom,  40,  antitrust  lawyers,  sale  of 

ac  vertising  salesman  for  the  Melbourne  Times  bv  Perry 

Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily  PuKiJ^afj^Tic 


go  Sun-Times  and  Daily  Publications  Inc.  to  Gannett 
Neu's  since  196.3;  April  22.  Company  Inc.  was  completed 
*  *  *  here  this  week.  The  transaction 

Richard  Crosby  Glass,  53,  a  had  been  negotiated  in  January. 
United  Press  International  The  Times  has  an  afternoon 
news  editor  in  Atlanta  since  Monday-Friday  circulation  of 
1948  and  before  that  a  bureau  10,000. 


000  on  the  sale  of  a  product 
line,  bringing  total  net  income 
for  that  quarter  to  $273,000,  or 
6  cents  per  share.  Dr.  Hogan 


Green  Sheet  sued 


Dividend  raised 

The  board  of  directors 


of 


Ventura,  Calif. 
The  Conejo  Valley  Times,  a 
weekly,  has  filed  an  antitrust 


quarter  of  1969  to  $16  million  said  the  company’s  earnings  Ogilvy  &  Mather  International  suit  against  the  Valley  News 
in  1970,  but  operating  expenses  increase  was  due  “to  the  im-  Inc.  voted  to  increase  the  regu-  and  Creen  Sheet  of  Van  Nuys, 
jumped  from  $20.6  million  to  proved  performance  of  the  lar  ciuarterly  dividend  from  15  alleging  $60,000  damages  from 
$22.7  million.  Net  income  per  semiconductor  division,  w’hich  cents  to  17  cents  per  share,  unfair  business  practices.  The 
share  fell  from  61  cents  to  48  has  showed  steady  gains  in  sales  payable  on  May  28  to  share-  complaint  alleged  that  the  Van 
cents.  The  dividend  payment  volume  and  profit  margins  since  holders  of  record  as  of  May  Nuys  paper  offers  advertising  at 
will  total  $930,000.  mid-1969.  8,  1970.  rates  below'  cost. 
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FIRST  AGAIN — Journalism  seniors  Raul  Ramirez  (left),  and  Dave 
Osier  from  the  University  of  Florida,  which  has  taken  first  place 
in  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  contest  for  the  third  time  in  a  row, 
present  a  "trophy"  to  University  President  Stephen  C.  O’Connell. 
Ramirez  and  Osier  won  first  places  in  general  news  and  investigative 
reporting  respectively.  The  college  is  also  No.  I  in  enrollment  in  the 
country — 839  students  this  quarter. 


Court  rules  appraisal 
fees  are  non- deductible 


Cleaning  up 

(cotititined  fnnii  pofte  lU 


have  the  technical  hackpround 
and  accurate  and  advanced 
measuring  equipment  to  help  in 
gathering  data.  They  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  giving  an  accurate, 
objective  report.  The  newspai)er 
fulfills  its  half  of  the  bargain 
by  taking  the  data  and  e.xplain- 
ing  it  in  nontechnical  language 
that  can  be  easily  understood  by 
th(‘  layman. 

Newspapers  do  the  public  a 
.sciwice  if  they  get  interested  in 
helping  with  campaigns  to  pre¬ 
serve  natural  re.sources.  One 
thing  they  can  do  is  to  co-sj)on- 
.sor  clean-uj)  drives,  or  even  just 
recognize  the  efforts  made  by 
other  organizations.  These  serv¬ 
ice  groups  enjoy  working  in  the 
public  interest  but  their  efforts 
are  further  fin'd  by  recognition. 

Fast  action 

In  his  experience  with  the 
newspaper,  Wixom  has  found 
that  a  lengthy  campaign  is  not 
always  necessary  to  get  results. 
One  day  he  ran  a  picture  and 
story  of  a  small  industry  pour¬ 
ing  waste  into  a  stream.  The 
very  next  day  the  industry  had 
taken  action  to  get  into  a  sewer 
sy.stem. 

Wixom  has  di.scovered  that 
the  environmental  editor’s  con¬ 
cern  is  with  the  futui  '.  “He 
should  be  able  to  fore.,c<‘  |)oten- 
tial  trouble  spots  from  observ¬ 
ing  the  development  of  past 
problems.”  For  example,  this  so¬ 
ciety  demands  power  and  coal¬ 
burning  power  plants  are  built. 
These  plants  are  often  built 
near  richly  endow’ed  points  of 
natural  beauty  often  marring 
them.  The  environmental  editor 
should  let  the  public  know  what 
is  at  stake.  The  jmblic  can  in¬ 
fluence  the  location  of  the  plants 
and  could  save  their  naturally 
beautiful  lakes  and  waterw’ays 
from  future  conflict. 

“1  have  faith  in  an  informed 
public,”  says  Wixom.  “1  believe 
they  will  act  if  they  fully  un¬ 
derstand  problems  and  their  im¬ 
plications.  The  environmental 
editor  must  let  people  know  what 
is  at  stake.  He  must  also  sug¬ 
gest  possible  solutions  even  if 
these  approaches  are  not  di¬ 
rectly  used.  It  gets  the  public 
thinking  in  the  right  direction.” 
• 

Oil  ilisoouiit  accounts 

William  E.  Lyke  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  a  newly 
formed  discount/drugs  division 
in  the  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
Chicago  Today  and  Patrick  H. 
Doherty  fills  the  post  of  neigh¬ 
borhood  division  manager,  for¬ 
merly  held  by  Lyke. 


Washington 

The  Woodward  family,  own¬ 
ers  of  the  Dubiiqae  (Iowa) 
Telegraph-Herald,  lost  in  the 
Supreme  Court  an  appeal  from 
an  Internal  Revenue  Service  de¬ 
cision  that  $25,733.74  paid  in 
fees  to  attorneys,  accountants 
and  appraisers  in  connection 
with  an  appraisal  of  the  value 
of  stock  in  the  newspaper  was 
not  deductible  from  federal  in¬ 
come  tax. 

The  Woodwards  claimed  that 
the  fees  were  deductible  as 
necessary  expenses  paid  for 
management,  conservation  or 
maintenance  of  an  income-pro¬ 
ducing  property.  The  IRS  ruled 
that  the  fees  were  capital  ex¬ 
penditures  incurred  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  acquisition  of  stock 
in  a  corporation.  The  Supreme 
Court,  affirming  a  decision  of 
the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  upheld  the  revenue  serv¬ 
ice. 

.S|«M'k  value  sol 

Fred  W.  Woodward  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  his  brother,  F.  R. 
Woodward,  is  vicepresident  of 
Telegraph-Herald  Inc.  With 
their  wives  they  owmed  or  con¬ 
trolled  the  majority  of  the  stock 
of  the  corporation. 

The  paper  was  incorporated 
in  1901  and  the  charter  extended 
for  20  year  periods  in  1921  and 
1941.  In  .June,  1900,  the  Wood¬ 
ward  interests  voted  their  con¬ 
trolling  shares  in  favor  of  a 
permanent  extension  of  the 
charter.  Margaret  M.  Quigley, 
owner  of  379  shares,  a  minority 
of  the  1,200  shares  outstanding, 
voted  against  the  extension. 

Under  low'a  law  stockholders 
voting  for  renewal  are  required 


to  purcha.se,  at  its  real  value, 
stock  that  voted  against  the  re¬ 
newal. 

The  Woodwards  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  reaching  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  minority  stock¬ 
holder  on  the  “real  value”  of 
the  stock.  In  1962  they  asked  a 
state  court  to  apiiraise  the  mi¬ 
nority  .stock  interest.  The  court 
fixed  the  value  at  $1,650  per 
share  but  the  Iowa  Supreme 
Court  reduced  that  to  $1,620 
per  share. 

The  Woodwards  purchased 
the  Quigley  stock  at  that  figure. 
When  they  deducted  the  ap¬ 
praisal  fees  from  their  1963 
federal  income  tax,  however,  the 
revenue  service  ruled  it  was  not 
deductible.  The  Supreme  Court 
opinion  delivered  by  Justice 
Thurgood  Marshall  was  unani¬ 
mous. 

• 

Toronto  Star  enters 
rotogravure  business 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Starts  rotogra¬ 
vure  plant  at  No.  Yonge  Street, 
will  be  redeveloped  into  a  com¬ 
mercial  rotogravure  printing 
business. 

The  plant’s  newly-appointed 
general  manager,  Melville  Lo¬ 
gan,  has  announced  a  complete 
revamping  of  operations  at  the 
plant  to  enable  it  to  become  a 
high-quality  competitive  roto 
printing  works. 

Vernon  Riley  is  appointed 
technical  director  and  William 
Sparrow,  production  manager. 

Included  in  the  redevelop¬ 
ment  will  be  facilities  which 
wall  enable  the  Toronto  Star  to 
print  its  own  SpectaColor  pages. 
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Photo  debate 

(couthnied  from  page  13^ 


“What  about  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  women  in  photojournal¬ 
ism  ?” 

“Not  good.  It  has  always  been 
largely  a  man’s  game,  partly 
because  of  the  rigors  of  hefting 
heavy  cases  of  equipment  from 
car  to  jilane  to  car  to  hotel  to 
car  to  assignment  and  back 
again.  Women  may  do  well  in 
special  assignments,  society,  for 
example,  but  very  few  hack  it 
on  general  assignment.” 

A  young  black  student,  view¬ 
ing  the  results  of  a  concurrent 
photo  exhibition,  asked  the 
judges  (Heinen,  Kristoff,  and 
Chai'les  Scheer,  another  speak¬ 
er)  if  all  “great”  news  photo¬ 
graphs  must  show  violence  or 
death,  which  was  a  subtle  theme 
of  many  of  the  photographs  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  auditorium. 

“Not  necessarily,  but  they  us¬ 
ually  show  something  which 
profoundly  affects  mankind. 
Wars,  for  example.  The  violent 
death  of  human  beings  is  often 
trophied  in  photography  be¬ 
cause  the  judges  of  such  photo- 
grajihs  are  human  beings.  Com¬ 
puters  would  probably  judge 
photos  differently.  But,  as  peo¬ 
ple,  we  react  to  people,  identify 
with  people.  We  see  violence  in 
photography  and  we  wonder 
how  it  affects  us  personally.  We 
see  death  in  print  and  we  say, 
‘There,  but  for  something  or 
other,  go  L’ 

“We  probably  would  not  hang 
a  photograph  of  an  assassina¬ 
tion  on  our  living  room  wall. 
We’d  pick  a  nice  landscape  or 
an  interesting  abstraction.  But 
these  photographs  wouldn’t  win 
a  news  contest.  It’s  a  personal 
thing,  when  we  pick  pictures 
for  our  own  enjoyment  or  edifi¬ 
cation.  But  the  violence  could 
affect  all  of  us.  So  such  pictures 
have  universal  interest. 

“That’s  one  good  characteris¬ 
tic  of  a  great  picture — universal 
appeal.  If  everybody  is  moved 
by  it,  it  bas  to  be  great.” 

In  the  afternoon,  Walter 
Huen,  Leitz  representative  from 
New  York,  showed  examples  of 
photographs  made  with  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  lenses.  His  wit  and  manner 
made  a  hit  with  the  audience 
and  prompted  numerous  ques¬ 
tions  about  Leicas  and  Leica- 
flexes. 

The  last  speaker  of  the  sem¬ 
inar  was  Charles  Scheer,  own¬ 
er  of  National  Camera  Repairs 
in  Washington.  His  advice,  in  a 
nutshell:  “Be  kind  to  your  ca¬ 
mera  and  it  will  respond  in 
kind.  Be  rough  with  it  and  it 
will  get  even  with  you  just 
when  you  need  it  most.” 
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Testimony 

By  (]uiii|>Ik''II  Wutsoii 

San  Francisco 

A  F  ederal  Communications 
Commission  license  renewal 
hearing  which  began  here 
March  17  added  significant  dis¬ 
closures  al)out  newspapers  and 
telecommunications  as  it  sped 
to  a  conclusion  this  week. 

The  broad  sjjectium  of  the 
findings  resulted  from  the  mul¬ 
tiple-pronged  issues  listed  for 
study  in  ruling  on  the  renewal 
petition  of  Chronicle  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  and  its  sta¬ 
tions,  KRON-TV  and  KRON- 
FM.  The  parent  Chronicle  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  publishes  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  owns 
a  CATV  affiliate,  Western  Com¬ 
munications  Inc. 

The  issues  ])iesented  here 
were  whether  the  publishing 
com])any  has  an  undue  concen¬ 
tration  of  media  control,  has 
engaged  in  monopolistic  prac¬ 
tices  or  has  used  its  facilities 
to  manage  or  slant  news  and 
public  affairs,  and  if  a  renewal 
of  the  license  is  in  the  public 
interest. 

Agency  ugreement 

As  sessions  gathered  momen¬ 
tum,  full  views  of  the  1965 
newspaper  consolidation  which 
followed  a  multi-million  dollar 
battle  for  dominance  in  the 
market  were  added  to  a  record 
which  displayed  the  unrest  of 
some  KRON  newsroom  em¬ 
ployes  who  believ'ed  themselves 
to  have  been  stifled  in  reporting 
the  publishers’  compact,  re¬ 
strained  in  covering  a  guild 
strike,  and  assigned  to  various 
community  events  because  the 
publishing  company  was  seek¬ 
ing  to  curry  favor  that  would 
provide  CATV  operating  con¬ 
tracts. 

As  a  result,  Chester  S.  Nau- 
mowicz,  FCC  hearing  officer, 
has  about  6,000  pages  of  testi¬ 
mony  and  a  small  library  of 
reference  exhibits  to  use  in 
preparing  his  opinion. 

“Whatever  my  decision,  I’m 
certain  it  is  going  to  be  ap- 
l)ealed,”  he  said. 

Kiliirs  diary 

The  hearing  record  contains 
the  story  of  a  bitter  newspaper 
comi)etition  here,  the  commer¬ 
cial  success  of  television  sta¬ 
tions  in  this  area,  a  $15  million 
newsi)aper  loss  by  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  in  five  years  and  Charles 
deYoung  Thier  lot’s  views  on 
how  he  won  the  newspaper 
war  as  w’ell  as  his  thinking  on 
the  operating  agreement. 

It  does  not  include  the  text 
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of  the  diary  of  Albert  C.  Kihn, 
.‘>9,  a  KRON  staffer  for  two 
years  and  the  author  of  two 
1968  letters  of  protest  which 
had  much  to  do  with  the  FCC 
decision  to  investigate. 

Kihn’s  171  pages  of  single¬ 
spaced  typewriting  were  placed 
in  the  confidential  file  but 
KRON  counsel  was  permitted 
to  examine  the  diary  for  ma¬ 
terial  relevant  to  charges  he 
made  against  the  station. 

Kihn’s  16  allegations  included 
claims  of  news  slanting.  He  has 
filed  an  invasion  of  privacy 
suit  charging  he  was  shadowed 
by  detectives  because  of  his 
FCC  pi'otests. 

Kihn  and  Mrs.  Blanche 
Streeter  were  both  named  as 
parties  to  the  hearing.  Mrs. 
Streeter,  a  former  Chronicle 
classified  ad  saleswoman,  filed  a 
protest  to  the  FCC  through 
Charles  Cline  Moore,  attorney 
for  both  complaintants.  Mrs. 
Streeter’s  multi-million  dollar 
class  suit  for  those  who  lost 
jobs  in  the  newspaper  agree¬ 
ment  here  was  dismisse<i.  An 
appeal  can  be  expected,  Moore 
said  at  tbe  hearing. 

Harold  P.  See,  president  of 
Chronicle  Broadcasting,  spent 
four  days  on  the  stand.  He  was 
questioned  mainly  on  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  motivation  in  covering 
community  events  in  suburban 
cities. 

See  and  Aldo  Constant,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  insisted  that  the 
television  operation  and  CATV 
operation  were  fully  on  their 
own. 

Sluliun  profiluhle 

The  FCC  Broadcast  Bureau 
and  the  attorney  for  the  com¬ 
plaintants  presented  19  wit¬ 
nesses  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  hearing  involving 
a  television  projjerty  shown  to 
have  had  pre-tax  net  profits  of 
$6  million  on  1968  revenues  of 
$12.1  million.  (Expenses  were 
given  as  $6.1  million.) 

David  Sacks,  former  general 
manager  of  KGO-tv  here,  testi¬ 
fied  KRON’s  presitlent  phoned 
him  in  September  1965  to  com¬ 
plain  over  a  Channel  7  news 
story  which  used  the  words 
merger  and  monopoly  to  de- 
scril)e  the  newspapei*  agree¬ 
ments.  Sacks  said  See  threat¬ 
ened  a  libel  suit  on  the  ground 
these  words  were  libelous. 

Kihn  said  two  KRON  news¬ 
men  were  fired  after  writing 
memos  criticizing  the  station 
for  managing  news. 

.John  \V.  Chaml)ers,  .‘12,  now  a 
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college  history  teacher,  said  the 
station  killed  a  1963  story  about 
cigarettes  and  cancer  from  a 
newscast  which  contained  a  to¬ 
bacco  company’s  advertisement. 

Robert  Sutton,  former  KRON 
])hotograi)her,  testified  he  over¬ 
heard  two  KRON  news  execu¬ 
tives  in  a  conversation  in  which 
it  was  said  a  community  event 
was  l)eing  covered  because  the 
station  wanted  peojde  to  know 
KRON  was  in  both  the  tele¬ 
vision  and  the  CATV  business. 

Charles  Raudebaugh,  a 
Chronicle  reporter  who  covered 
the  hearing,  also  appeared  as  a 
witness.  Asked  about  the  1968 
guild  strike,  when  he  served  as 
the  local  union’s  information  di¬ 
rector,  Raudebaugh  declared 
KRON  coverage  was  no  better 
or  worse  than  that  of  any  other 
television  station. 

Conlrnts  examined 

Reports  and  surveys  on  Iwth 
advertising  and  editorial  content 
of  newsi)apers  were  presented. 

communications  consultant 
found  the  Examiner  (Hearst) 
and  Chronicle  editorial  writers 
disagreed  47.(;  percent  of  the 
time  while  the  rival  news  edi¬ 
tors  were  in  agreement  on  what 
should  appear  on  page  one  only 
51.8  percent  of  the  time. 

Defense  exhibits  Included  286 
pages  of  scripts  on  KRON  cov¬ 
erage  of  local  public  events  as 
well  as  detailed  studies  of  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation  and  syndi¬ 
cated  material  designed  to  com¬ 
bat  the  charges  of  suburban 
newspapers. 

Asked  what  persuaded  him  to 
approach  Thieriot  in  1962  to 
suggest  an  agency  type  of  news- 
l)aper  in  San  Francisco,  Ran¬ 
dolph  A.  Hearst,  chaii’man  of 
the  Hearst  Corporation’s  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  replied:  “Fifteen 
million  dollars.” 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
first  newspaper  published  by  his 
late  father,  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  and  the  San  Francisco 
Neu's-Call-f> ulletin,  afternoon 
Hearst  paper,  lost  alwut  that 
much  money  from  1960  to  1961, 
inclusive,  he  explained. 

The  alternative,  Hearst  de¬ 
clared,  would  be  a  one-paper 
monoi)oly  in  San  Francisco.  As 
chief  executive  officer,  he  was 
determined  thei'e  must  be  an 
end  to  unprofitable  Hearst 
newspapers. 

Hearst’s  views 

Hearst  said  the  Examiner 
had  been  the  leading  Northern 
California  newspaper  since  1910 
but  was  passed  by  the  Chronicle 
in  daily  circulation  in  the  late 
19.'>0s.  By  that  time  the  Ex- 


case 

aminer’s  Sunday  lead  had  nar¬ 
rowed. 

Thieriot  was  adamant  in  his 
demand  to  remain  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  field,  Hearst  said. 

Thieriot  signed  the  agreement 
with  the  Examiner  “to  really  in¬ 
sure  that  two  editorial  voices 
would  continue  in  San  Francisco 
independently,”  he  said  during 
questioning. 

Both  morning  papers  had 
been  engaged  in  a  destructive 
circulation  war  “and  it  was 
rather  clear  to  me  that  we  were 
not  l)oth  going  to  survive.” 
While  he  thought  the  Chronicle 
to  be  in  a  better  position  for 
surviving,  “that  can  be  a  very 
fle*eting  thing,”  he  testified. 

The  publisher  testified  that  he 
early  stipulated  that  any  agree¬ 
ment  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
He  said  he  wanted  assurance 
the  move  would  in  no  way  have 
any  effect  on  his  television  op¬ 
erations. 

The  first  Justice  Department 
message  of  approval  did  not 
satisfy  him.  The  second  message 
represented  JD  approval  and 
also  indicated  to  him  that  the 
government  had  concluded  the 
San  Francisco  agieement  was 
sufficiently  different  from  the 
Tucson  situation  to  warrant  lo¬ 
cal  action,  Thieriot  said. 

_  F.dilorial  product 

Asked  by  his  attorney  what 
he  would  do  if  the  JD  said  it 
now  considers  the  agreement  a 
violation  of  the  law,  Thieriot 
said  he  would  ask  his  attorneys 
to  make  recommendations  as  to 
what  course  he  should  pursue. 

“If  I  were  in  violation  of  the 
law,  I  would  correct  the  matter, 
since  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
violate  the  law,”  Thieriot  de¬ 
clared. 

His  primary  goal  in  waging  a 
circulation  war  was  to  insure 
the  Chronicle’s  survival  and  “it 
was  not  my  intent  to  put  any¬ 
body  out  of  business.  1  did  not 
want  to  hurt  anybfKly,”  he  testi¬ 
fied. 

“I  attribute  the  survival  of 
the  Chronicle  to  the  editorial 
product,”  he  emphasized. 

J.  Hart  Clinton,  publisher, 
San  Mateo  Times,  and  Floyd  L. 
Sparks,  Haifward  Keview,  told 
of  difficulties  in  obtaining  syndi¬ 
cated  features  because  of  re¬ 
gional  sales  to  the  Chronicle. 

Clinton  also  chai-ged  the 
Chronicle  had  ))oured  money 
into  circulation  i)romotions.  The 
hearing  officer  protested  the 
sweeping  charges  and  asked  if 
Clinton  had  seen  Chronicle  i)ub- 
lishing  accounts  of  expenditures 
on  promotional  campaigns. 
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Woestendiek’s  firing  stirs  tempest  in  tv 


Washington 

When  Kay  Woestendiek  took 
a  job  as  press  secretary  to  Mrs. 
Martha  Mitchell,  the  outspok¬ 
enly  controversial  wife  of  the 
Attorney  General,  she  had  no 
idea  it  would  cause  her  husband, 
W^illiam  W^oestendiek,  to  lose  his 
$r)0,()()()-a-year  job  as  editor  of 
“Newsroom,”  a  television  show 
that  originates  on  WETA-tv,  a 
Washington  educational  tele¬ 
vision  station. 

Within  a  week  after  she  took 
the  job  with  Mrs.  Mitchell,  how¬ 
ever,  her  hu.sband  was  fired  by 
WETA-tv.  The  station  said  the 
firing  was  to  avoid  charges  of  a 
conflict  of  interest. 

By  a  vote  of  ll-to-2,  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  WETA-tv 
voted  approval  of  Woesten¬ 
diek’s  dismissal  by  William  J. 
McCai-ter,  vicepi-esident  and 
general  manager. 

The  majority  who  supported 
McCarter  said  that  his  decision 
“was  based  on  his  judgment  as 
to  how  best  jmeserve  the  in¬ 
dependence,  objectivity,  integ¬ 
rity  and  reputation  of  the 
‘Newsroom’  j)iogram,”  and  was 
not  related  “to  outside  pressures 
or  partisan  political  considera¬ 
tions”  and  did  not  reflect  any 
di.s.satisfaction  with  Woesten¬ 
diek’s  performance  as  editor. 

W’ETA-tv  is  partly  financed 
by  the  Ford  Foundation,  but 
Fred  W.  Friendly,  a  former 


staflF,  McCarter  said. 

Six  Republican  senators  said 
in  a  letter  to  McCarter  that  they 
regarded  the  discharge  of  W’oe- 
stendiek  as  a  “political  firing.” 
“Surely  the  quickest  way  to  de¬ 
stroy  public  confidence  in  educa¬ 
tional  television  is  to  pemiit  po¬ 
litical  considerations  to  affect 
personnel  decisions,”  said  Sen¬ 
ators  Robert  Griffin  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Marlow  Cook  of  Kentucky, 
Robert  Dole  of  Kansas,  Peter 
Dominick  of  Colorado,  Charles 
Goodell  of  New  York  and  Mark 
Hatfield  of  Oregon. 

Max  Kampelman,  chairman  of 
the  WETA  board,  said  the  sta¬ 
tion  was  continuing  to  pay 
weekly  installments  on  Woe¬ 
stendiek’s  salary  but  answered 
“I  don’t  know”  when  asked  how 
long  the  payments  would  con¬ 
tinue. 

SI)\  crilicul 

Repre.sentative  Clarence  J. 
Brown,  an  Ohio  newspaper 
jmblisher,  asked  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  professional  journalistic  so¬ 
ciety,  to  investigate  the  firing  of 
Woestendiek.  Frank  .Angelo, 
SDX  president,  asked  Dick  Klee- 
man  of  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  Mhinenpolis  Tribune  to 
conduct  the  investigation.  Klee- 
man  is  chairman  of  SDX’s  free¬ 
dom  of  information  committee. 

The  SDX  board  of  directors 
said,  “It  is  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s 


calling  the  situation  “ridiculous”  the  credibility  of  the  program  or 
said  that  the  editors  had  “di.s-  its  participants.” 


cussed  the  Carswell  case  freely 
and  openly  on  the  program  the 
very  day  that  Mrs.  Woestendiek 
was  appointed.”  He  added  that 
there  was  no  attempt  to  change 
or  distort  opinions  and  said  he 
thought  “a  man’s  wife  ought  to 
be  able  to  practice  the  politics 
she  wants  to.” 


as  wariic( 


former 
of  the 


CBS  News  chief,  infonned  Rep.  belief  that  the  major  criterion 


Mrs.  Woestendiek,  i 
women’s  page  editor 
Houston  Post,  was  hired  to  work 
for  Airs.  Mitchell  two  days  after 
the  .Attorney  General’s  wife  had 
called  the  Arkansas  Gazette  at 
Little  Rock  and  urged  the  news¬ 
paper  to  “crucify”  Senator  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Fulbright,  .Arkansas 
Democrat,  for  his  role  in  help¬ 
ing  to  defeat  Judge  G.  Harrold 
Carswell’s  nomination  for  As.so- 
ciate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Woestendiek  said  he  was  told 
to  “tell  your  wife  to  quit  or 
else.”  He  rejilied  that  “I  won’t 
even  ask  her.” 

Right  after  that  he  was  dis¬ 
charged  because,  according  to 
McCarter,  that  action  was 
“necessary  to  avoid  any  possible 
charge  of  bias  or  influence  which 
might  affect  the  program,”  and 
also  “to  avoid  any  relationship 
that  might  arouse  public  con¬ 
cern  which  could  compromise 


Woestendiek  is  a  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Houston 
Post  and  a  former  editor  of 
This  H’ccA:  magazine.  Earlier 
he  had  worked  for  Xewsday,  the 
Long  Island  new’spajier. 

• 

Edits  father’s  paper 

Vernon,  B.C. 

Bruce  Rowland  has  been 
named  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Vernon  Xews.  For  the  past 
five  years  he  has  worked  for  the 
Penticton  Herald  as  sports  edi¬ 
tor  and  wire  editor.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  marks  the  .second 
generation  of  Rowlands  to  lie 
employed  at  the  Vernon  News. 
Bruce’s  father,  George  J.  Row¬ 
land,  })ublisher  of  the  Penticton 
Herald,  began  his  newspaper 
career  here  in  11):50. 

• 

.4LCU  piihlirist 

The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  announce  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Betsy  Nolan  as  press 
1‘elations  director.  A  former 
freelance  publicist.  Miss  Nolan 
joined  the  union  in  January  to 
develop  and  coordinate  the 
.ACLU’s  50th  Anniversary  pub¬ 
licity  campaign.  Miss  Nolan  re¬ 
tains  that  responsibility  in  her 
new  jwsition.  She  replaces  Bar¬ 
ton  R.  Clausen. 


Torbert  H.  Macdonald,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Democrat,  that  the 
Foundation  played  no  role  in 
Woestendiek’s  dismissal.  Friend¬ 
ly,  a  director  of  the  Foundation, 
said  that  he  and  David  Davis, 
program  official  in  charge  of  the 
Ford  office  on  public  broadcast¬ 
ing,  were  “informed”  but  not 
consulted  in  McCarter’s  deci¬ 
sion. 

Macdonald  conducted  a  brief 
hearing  on  the  matter  before  his 
subcommittee  on  communica¬ 
tions.  Friendly  .sent  his  state¬ 
ment  to  the  committee. 

McCarter  told  the  Macdonald 
sul>committee  that  he  “felt 
strongly”  that  a  husband  and 
wife  “should  be  able  to  follow 
separate  careers  of  their  owm 
choosing  without  one  interfering 
with  the  work  of  the  other.” 

In  the  Woestendiek  situation, 
however,  McCarter  said  he  felt 
that  “there  was  a  definite  con¬ 
flict  created  by  the  two  jobs  and 
would  have  adversely  affected 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
our  news  room  operation.” 

“Pressure”  to  dismiss  Woe¬ 
stendiek  came  from  newspaper 
stories,  from  subscribers  to 
WETA-tv,  from  internal  reac¬ 
tion  at  the  station,  and  from 
members  of  the  “Newsroom” 


for  a  per.son’s  right  to  hold  a 
job  is  his  own  qualifications. 
The  existence  of  possible  con¬ 
flicts  of  intere.st  between  a  jour¬ 
nalist’s  professional  work  and 
his  outside  activities  or  those 
of  his  immediate  family  cannot 
be  denied.  However,  it  is  deeply 
embedded  in  the  .American  ethic 
that  guilt  by  association  is  of¬ 
fensive  in  a  democrary. 

“Sigma  Delta  Chi  deplores 
the  discharge  of  Woestendiek  in 
an  action  which,  at  best,  must 
be  regarded  as  precipitate  and 
taken  for  a  reason  over  which 
honest  men  may  differ.” 

Woestendiek’s  staff  for  the 
“Newsroom”  show  w'as  compo.sed 
of  about  a  dozen  “contributing 
editors.”  Four  of  them  quit  when 
Woestendiek  was  fired.  They 
are: 

Tom  Wicker,  an  associate  edi¬ 
tor  and  columnist,  Xew  York 
Times;  Hugh  Sidey,  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  chief.  Time  maga¬ 
zine;  Charles  McDowell  Jr, 
Washington  correspondent, 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  and 
Bonnie  .Angelo,  a  Time  corres¬ 
pondent. 

Miss  Angelo  said  she  consid¬ 
ered  the  dismissal  of  Woesten¬ 
diek  an  attack  on  his  profes¬ 
sional  integrity,  and  Sidey, 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


.ANNOUNCEMENTS 

A ppraisers— {Consul tan  Is 

APPRAl.SAUS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newsparx'r  Spr.  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City.  Fla. — 32401. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  E.STATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

GOT  PROBLEMS?  TRY  US! 

J.J.  HARRINGTON  ASSOCIATES 
441  Lexinjrton  .*.ve..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
(Area  Code  212)  MU  2-0195 


/{ u si n ess  O pport unit ies 

.START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  e<iuipm?nt  on  rent-lea.se  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO.  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 


Xeirspaper  Itrnkers 

iTHE  DIAL  Acency,  1503  Nazareth, 
[Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspai>er  Broker.” 


ANNOl NCEMENTS 
Xen'spaper  Brokers 
SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 

“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


PAINE 

Daily  Newspapers — Nationwide  Service 
Abbott  E.  Paine.  Ph:  (714)  886-4319 
Vernon  V.  Paine,  Ph:  (714)  624-8735 
Monte  M.  Miller,  Pat  Miller,  salesmen 
305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif. — 91711. 


MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif. — 91786 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licen.serl  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  anil  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3367. 
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ANNOINCKMKM’S 

ISetcspaper  Brokers 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS  &  HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az. 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper  -  it’s  the  i>er- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinif. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid- Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Ca.  92806 

]SeH'sp4tpers  For  Side 

AVAILABLE 
Newspai>ers,  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printintr  Facilties.  Write*: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
643  W.  Roosevelt  K<1.  Wheaton,  111. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  prize-win¬ 
ning  (edit  ami  profits)  weekly  gi'oup. 
Gross  $l-million  ‘74.  Box  603,  K<lttor  & 
Publisher. 

SAN  I)IE(;o,  seooiul  largest  California 
city,  Weekly  Newspapers.  Gross  over 
$160,000;  olfset  an«l  letterpress:  two 
shops;  legal  advertising,  national, 
navy  contracts,  school  paiiers.  Write 
or  call  Reginald  Paul,  2415  Murena 
Blvd.,  San  Diego,  Calif.- -  921 10;  ’phone 
276-4222.  Substantial  down  required; 
please  give  financial  references. 

YEAR-ROUND  VACATION  —  Two 
weeklies.  i>ne  hMi  years  old  in  Octol»er, 
other  77.  Letterpress.  $40,000  gross,  up 
12%  in  1969.  In  prime  Northern  Wis¬ 
consin  recreation  area,  under  current 
Congressional  consideration  as  national 
lake-shore  park.  Box  610.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  mountain 
community.  Exclusive  county-seat  week¬ 
ly  since  1853.  $7,000  down.  Box  612, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERY ~PR()FffAHLE~  "vVestern  orTset 
county-seat  exclusive  weekly.  $25,000 
down  for  $l(i0,000  gross.  J.  A.  Sny¬ 
der,  Newspaiier  Broker.  22:M  E.  Rom¬ 
neya  Drive,  Anaheim.  Calif.  92N06. 


NORTHERN  N.J.  OFFSET  WKLY 
newspai»er  for  sale.  (Jro.ss  65.(Mi0. 
Price  $35, 0(H).  29S  <lown.  (Joixl  op¬ 

portunity  for  man/wjfe  team.  Write 
Box  692.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


ypH'spapors  ^'anled 

I  AM  IN  THE  MARKET  for  a  small 
dail.v  or  large  w(‘ekly  with  growth  jk)- 
tential,  preferably  in  Ohio  area.  Bo.x 
609,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Fuidieaiitms  For  Sale 

TWO  TRADE  JOURNALS  and  almost 
new  offset  printing  plant  in  Southeast. 
Box  617,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


>EViSPAPF:i{  SKKVICFS 
i'old^Type  ('iunposiium 

IBM  MT/ST 

COMPOSING  SYSTEM  USERS 
W’e  will  take  your  overload  or  ass'st 
on  big  jobs.  Tapes  input  on  our  own 
Mo<lel  4  with  text  and  encoding  guar¬ 
antee  accurate.  Also  will  design  and/ 
or  cmle-mark  your  manuscript.  Omsul- 
tation  time  availahle.  Pick-up  and  de¬ 
livery  in  N.Y.C.  area:  other  areas  by 
mail.  Call  I>*e  Daniel  Quinn.  (201) 
679-6279  anytime. 

Features  Avadahle 

A  GREAT  WEEKLY  PACKAGE  of  2 
funny  comic  strips  plus  2  terrific  pan¬ 
els.  Send  for  brochure  and  free 
samples,  Stuyvesant  Features,  276  Ori¬ 
ental  PI.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J.“^7071. 

WEEKLY  HUMOR  COLUMN  syndi- 
catetl  coast-to-coast  by  veteran  news¬ 
man.  Rates,  free  proofs  available.  Box 
608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


\K\VSPAPKK  SEKVICES 
Features  Avadahle 

■•(lOURMEf  ON  A  HUDGCT” 
is  a  weekly  food  column  recommended 
lor  rea<leis  of  sui>erior  C.  Q.s  (Curi¬ 
osity  Quotients.)  These  creatures  are 
fre<iuently  found  in  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  towns,  prospering  suburbs, 
heathiuarUu*  towns  and  similar  habi- 
Uits. 

The  column  concerns  itself  with  the 
unlikely  stories  l)ehind  IJ'.S.  ftHsls  and 
eating  habits.  It  also  covers  iini)ortjint 
developments  in  nutrition  and  market¬ 
ing  and  there  are  unverifie<l  reports 
that  two  readers  were  seen  chuckling 
last  year. 

Column’s  recipes  for  tasty  dishes  use 
ingredients  found  in  every  su|K*rmar- 
ket.  For  samples  write  Sandal  and 
Pritch  F7nglish.  624  Texas  Circle, 
Tucson,  Arizona  85711, 

l‘ress  Engineers 

Nt\vsiiai>er  Press  Instiillatiuns 
MOVING— REPAIRING -TKUCKING 
Expert — Service-  -  World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
rjo-oy  Fourth  Street 
Rr(X>klyn,  N.Y. 

(AC  212)  JAckson  2-Ull)ri 

Synilieale  Ettinntn  Repras 

NEW  SYNDICATED  COLUMNS  on 
reiiros  or  TT.S  ta|ie.  Slive  $$$.  Tele¬ 
typist  Service,  lUi.'i  Rroadway,  N.Y.C. 


MACHINEKV  &  SI  IMPLIES 
i.onipifsiufs 

PHOTON 

713-10  AND  713-20  USERS 
Add  ex|)ande<l  memory,  white  space 
reiluctitm.  hyphenless  justification,  drop 
rule,  muiti-Hash,  leading  doubler,  etc. 
to  your  713.  Write  or  call  Automix 
Keylsiards,  Inc.,  13256  Northrup  Way, 
Htlievue,  Washington  98004 — (206-747- 
6960). 


FOR  SALE 

JCSTAPE  COMPUTER 
2Cj  years  of  age,  equipped  with  auto¬ 
matic  hyphenation,  no-space,  ban<l 
module,  cut  run-around,  bi-directional 
reader,  high  siK*eil  Mcslel  BRPE  punch¬ 
er,  go<Hl  selection  of  width  plugs  and 
.spare  parts,  high  speed  buffer  unit. 
I..<‘ss  than  50%  of  new  cost. 

For  further  itiforniution  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  t’herry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

J  USTOWRITERS  Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  bir  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  IS  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes  lnterty|M*s  Liidlows 
PRINTCRAIT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007. 


JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden  ; 
iraineil  personnel.  Large  stdeclion  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units  ^ 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products,  . 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  ; 
0803 1.  (AC  609)  428-3223.  I 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
INTERTYPE  FOTOSETTER 

Ser.  No.  448  ! 

{•xpiipped  with  14  lenses,  sizes  5 
through  72  pt.,  quaddor,  a  complete 
complement  of  magazines,  large  se¬ 
lection  of  mats.  Will  deliver  and  in¬ 
stall  on  your  floor  in  good  operating 
<-on<l’t  on.  t  heck  our  low  price. 

For  further  information  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 

I  1720  C'herry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

PHOTON 
713-10  AND  713-20 

With  exparule<l  memory,  white  space  re¬ 
duction,  and  all  special  features. 
Lenses  up  to  36  pt.  713-10:  $36,500.00. 
713-20:  $44,000.00.  Warranteed.  Write 
or  call  Automix  Keyboards.  Inc., 
1325G  Northrup  Way,  Bellevue,  Wash¬ 
ington  98004  (206-747-6960). 
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MACHLNEKY  &  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

LINOTYPE,  mcHlel  20,  2  main  mag., 
one  aux..  Star  Quiiddcr,  Mohr  Saw,  4- 
pocket  mold,  gas  pot.  Can  he  seen  run¬ 
ning.  Must  be  moved  by  May  8.  lieason- 
able  oiler.  Box  643,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALE  or  LEASE — 1  Photon  713  Text- 
master,  6-18  pt.  test  panel,  spare 
parts,  extra  drum,  12  matrix  strips, 
spare  magazine.  1  Photon  713-6,  extra¬ 
magazine,  drum,  spare  parts,  test 
panel,  matrix  strips,  etc.  1  Photon  660 
Display-master,  spare  parts,  6-72  pt.,  3 
matrix  disc.  2  Photon  Keycomp-5  Key¬ 
boards.  Will  trade  all  or  part.  Call 
Bob  Cunningham.  (AC  504)  622-6777. 


MODEL  30  LINOTYPE,  practically  un¬ 
used  since  completely  rebuilt;  S^p  over 
68,000;  6  molds:  4  main,  4  aux,  mags.; 
quadder,  feeder,  blower,  electric  pot 
and  controls.  This  one  is  a  honey  for 
$9,000  or  best  otfer.  Going  offset.  Call 
(314)  581-1111;  or  write  Vernon 

Duffy,  Mexico  Ledger,  Me.xico,  Mo. — 
66266. 


LINOFILM  UNIT,  complete  with  two 
keyhoanls,  Ser.  No.  265,  •'high  si)eed.” 
Manufacture<l  196.'>.  Both  keyt)<>ards 
with  liiio-mix  attachments.  “Like  new” 
IBivl  tj)  ownters.  Is  grid  photo-unit, 
large  selection  of  tyi>e  faces.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Under  $20,000. 

For  further  information,  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  61108 
(AC  S16)  221-9060 


2  FRIDEN  LCC-6  Tai>e  Punchers;  5 
years  old;  in  giMal  comlition.  $1,000 
each  or  liest  offer.  Daily  Chronicle, 
Willinianlic,  Conn.  — 06226. 


WHY  OFFSET"  You  can  mat  85-100 
lines  zincs  with  jm. Duralumin  Base. 
Jack  Moore,  R/l,  Merlina,  Ohio — 44256. 


FOR  SALE:  LINOFILM  Quick  with 
82  tyiMj  grids.  Linasec  11  Computer 
with  Pci-fectii|)e  Merger,  4  mag-mixer 
anti  wi<lth  plugs.  Includes  software 
for  hot  metal,  and  Quick  at  %  of 
original  cost.  Owner  ex|)anding  comp 
facilities.  Box  1052,  Buffalo,  N.Y.— 
14240. 


Material  For  Sale 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat'l  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  IS  W.  22  St.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010. 


Misct'llaneous  Machinery 

3M  PLATEMAKER  plastic  plates  for 
multilith  repro;  less  than  1-year  old: 
excellent  condition:  cost  $7,800  new. 
Best  reason.'ible  offer.  Call  Dean  Trumi) 
(AC  212)  280-3828. 


ALMOST  NEW  Addressograi)h  and 
Graphautype  with  two  plate  cabinets 
and  Irelt  feed.  Complete  unit — $1,7,60. 
Far-Mar-Co..  Inc.,  Wiley  Bldg..  Hut¬ 
chinson,  Kans. — 67501;  phone  316/663- 
3321,  e.\t.  231. 


HEADLINFR  810,  3  years  old— $1.- 
4.60:  Headliner  840  $295;  also  disc 

fonts;  Pony  Autoplute,  22-%"  cut¬ 
off  :  Nolan  3-toii  gas  pot  and  pump, 
side  sixnit-- $1 .2.60  each,  or  make  offer 
for  Ixith  ;  old  72  channel  Intertype 
display.  6  lower  splits  8  fonts  mats 
18-36  lit.— $.600;  ElrrMl  and  ten  molds 
$3(i0  :  Hoe  page  mat  roller  and  cabi¬ 
net— $12.6:  galley  cabinet  and  galleys, 
several  tons  metal.  The  Bryan  (Ohio) 
Times.  (AC  419)  636-1111,  Ford  Cullis. 


Perforator  Tape 

NEW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices  lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  quality. 

Call  or  write 

PORTAGE  (21.6)  PO  2-3.65.6 
2.6  E.  Exchange  St..  Akron,  Ohio  41308 


MACHl.NERV  &  SUPPLIES 
Presses  &  Machinery 

8-UNIT  GOSS  URBANITE 

with  2  folders.  Can  be  seen  running. 
Press  can  ik-  readied  tor  iiurchaser  by 
June  JT^O.  Call  (212)— 629-2900. _ 

GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE  143,  automatic 
tension,  upper  former,  angle  bars,  two 
side  register  cylinders,  reversible  units. 
All  related  stereo  equipment  except  mat 
roller.  W'rite  Production  Manager,  The 
Post-Register,  Bo.x  1800,  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho— 83401. 

HOE  Color  Convertible  Press  (19.64); 
9  units  with  full  color.  Available  1971. 

2  SCOTT  Press  Units,  22%"  with  reels 
&  pasters. 

C-H  Newspaper  Conveyor,  6  wire, 
complete.  Immerliate  delivery. 

3  CLINE  REELS  &  PASTERS,  colum¬ 
nar-mounted. 


2  HOE  REELS  &  PASTERS,  colum¬ 
nar-mounted  with  columns. 

STA-HI  MULTIPLEX  (4  plate)  router. 
22% ;  six  years  old. 

PLATE  CYLINDERS  for  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  press,  22%:  compression  lock-up. 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 

STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  0X7-4590 


Stereotype  Equipment 

REMELT  FURNACE 
Big  Chief  2-ton  "Dumiierin"-  -gas, 
with  electric  elevator.  6  dumii  carts, 
6  division,  wuter-ciMiled  cast  for  iiigs. 
Excellent.  Liiqiman  Litho,  94  Com¬ 
mercial  St..  Holyoke,  Mass. — 01010. 


Wanted  To  Buy 

COMBINATION  pTwessor-Diycr  for 
phototype  pajier  up  to  6  inches  wide, 
E.  R.  Seacrest.  Telcjrraph,  Box  370, 
North  Platte.  Nebr.  69101. 


USED  FAIRCHILD  TTS  perforator. 
Send  details  to  Robert  E,  Cavanah, 
Sec.-Treas.,  Pueblo  Typo^jraphical 
Union  No.  175,  217  Veta  Ave.,  Pueblo, 
Colo.— 81005. 


HEEI*  WANTEl) _ 

Academic 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  to  advise 
student  publications  and  coordinate 
news  staff  at  State  University  in  heart 
of  Wisconsin  vaeationland.  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  desired.  Experience  important. 
Write  or  ’phone  Coordinator,  Student 
Publications,  Library  2229,  Wisconsin 
State  University,  Whitewater,  Wise. — 
63190.  (AC  414)  472-1193. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL?  Fellowshiiis 
oiien  fur  iirofr'ssional  journalists  who 
want  to  work  on  a  graduate  (Rgree  in 
journalism.  lieginning  late  August 
1971).  At  least  two  fellowshiiis  o|ien 
for  writers  in  the  university’s  Puliiic 
Information  Office.  Another  fellowship 
availalile  for  night  prcxluition  su|K-r- 
visoiy  cf  university  daily  newspaiier. 
Ne«'d  layout,  erliting.  writing  exiieri- 
ence.  Apply  by  writing  director  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Information  &  Publications,  Box 
.6128.  North  Texas  State  University. 
Denton,  Texas-— 76203. 

ADVISER  TO  STUDENTS  needed 
for  award-winning  students  piitilica- 
tions  at  the  University  of  Florida. 
Strictly  e<litorial  advisement  with  no 
worries  alxiut  business  or  production 
.  .  .  a  challenging  and  rewarding 

position.  All  state  employee  benefits. 
Ifegree  and  newspaiier  exiierience  re¬ 
quired.  Experience  advising  or  teach¬ 
ing  helpful.  Highly  acclaimed  College 
of  J  nirnalism  also  on  camiius.  Write, 
giving  full  details,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  B.  G.  Myking.  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Stuilent  Publications,  University 
of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida,  32601. 
An  equal  opiiortunity  emfiloyer. 
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Csreer  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Administralirf 


Circulation 


Display  Advertising 


SOUND  NEWSMAN  (WOMAN)  want- 
e<I  to  join  Midwest  state  university 
staff  to  enlarfte  journalism  program. 
Master’s  with  experience  on  news¬ 
paper.  Teach  two  classes,  advise  one 
publication.  Septeml)er  I.  Box  6il"i. 
Esiitor  &  Publi.'her. 


WE  HAVE  A  CHALLENGING  oppor- 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 


tunity  for  a  general  manager  of  a  very  ,  Lmg  established  company  is  in  no.-sl  | 
successful  twice-a-week  newspaper  in  '  of  a  sales  representative  to  handle  j 
a  growing  chain  of  eight.  Must  have  present  accounts  and  call  on  pros-  ' 
experience  and  record  of  accomplish-  '  i)ects.  The  t»erson  w'e  want  has  an  <»ut-  | 
ment  in  advertising,  can  acquire  man-  standing  record  w«»rking  with  carrier 
agerial  skills  if  he  does  not  already  salesmen  and  adult  management  iie,r- 


Adniinistratire 


I  agerial  skills  if  he  does  not  already  salesmen  and  adult  management  iie,r- 
.  have  them.  Attractive,  growing  town  sonnel.  Must  have  exiierience  in  i)lan- 
in  up-state  New  York.  This  job  will  |  ning  and  pnmoting  circulation  cam- 
appeal  to  a  young  man,  or  older  man,  |  paigns;  also  l>e  able  to  express  himself 
I  who  is  stuck  in  a  sUitic  organization  |  intelligently  ami  convincingly.  We 


ARE  YOU  THE  MAN  WE  WANT? 
You  may  have  been  the  publisher  of 
a  small  daily  or  weekly  ...  at  any 
rate  you  know  the  front  and  back  of 
the  newspaper  oiieration  including  off¬ 
set.  Y'ou  know  how  to  work  and  man¬ 
age  people  to  get  results.  If  you  are  this 
person  and  are  looking  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  live,  growing  chain  in  the 
Midwest,  you  will  answer  this  ad 
stating  full  qualifications.  Salary  plus 
bonus.  Write  Box  600,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE/PRINTING 
To  take  over  existing  Sacramento,  Cali¬ 
fornia  territory  for  well-established 
and  expanding  printer,  producing  ex¬ 
cellent  income.  Elxisting  clients  include: 
associations,  manufacturing,  educational 
and  retail.  Must  have  successful  his¬ 
tory.  Send  resume  to  Bob  Foster,  Spil- 
man  Ptg.  Co.,  1801  9th  St.,  Sacra¬ 
mento.  Calif. — 95814. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  order  I 

weeks  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

weeks  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

weeks  $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

week  $1.30  per  line. 

Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hesitant  about  answering 
a  blind  help  wanted'  ad? 
Respondents  desiring  to  avoid  send¬ 
ing  a  resume  to  specific  newspapers 
or  organizatins  can  still  do  so  by 
placing  same  in  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  “Classified  Department" 
along  with  a  note  listing  the  com¬ 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
matter  for  you. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Remittance  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  far  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.  I 

4-weeks  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  $1.80  per  line. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editttr  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  Plaza  2-7050 


waiting  for  someone  to  die  i>efore  he  '  offer  :»n  outstanding  opinirtunity  plus 
moves  up.  Liberal  salary  and  profit-  |  a  giMsl  salary,  extra  employe  l>enefits. 
sharing  to  the  right  person.  If  you  are  profit-sharing  plan,  and  the  finest 


interested  in  a  bigger  and  challenging 
opportunity,  write  to  Box  645,  Editor 
&  Publisher  and  give  all  the  facts  ' 
about  yourself.  This  is  not  a  soft  job:  j 
it  is  for  someone  who  has  drive,  am-  i 
bition,  is  a  producer.  He  will  be  com-  | 
pensated  accordingly  and  future  oppor-  : 
tunities  will  be  commensurate. 


WE'RE  LOOKING  FOR 
SOMEONE  WHO 
WANTS  TO  BE  THE 
BEST  ARTIST 
IN  THE  WORLD 


orking  conditions.  Confidential,  of 
nirse.  Box  697,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


{.lassifieil  Advprtisinf:  j 

’PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR  able  to  ' 
take  complete  charge  of  modern  22- 
r>osition  operation.  Morning-evening 
combination  of  200,000  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Here’s  your  opportunity  to  live  3n 
a  balmy  paradise  while  you  do  the  w’ork 
you  love.  Send  record  and  requirements 
in  strict  confidence  to  Box  634,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  fast¬ 
growing  suburban  N.J.  weekly  group — 
70,000  circulation.  Handle  major  ac¬ 
counts,  direct  staff,  create  and  ad¬ 
minister  projects  and  promotions.  Great 
move  up  for  salesman  or  Assistant 
CAM.  Salary  plus  commission.  Box 
638,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Our  creative  department  is  stacking  a  ■ 
real  layout  and  design  “pro.”  If  y<»u 

have  had  3  to  5  years  experience  CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  or  as- 
creating  ret-ail,  national  a<ls,  designer!  sistant.  If  you’re  a  closer,  willing  to 
dhvct  mail.  worke<l  with  collateral  travel.  an«l  want  to  enjoy  a  greater 
material.  mayl»e  this  is  just  the  spot  initential.  then  let’s  talk.  Send  full 


for  you.  Newspaper  and/or  agency  ex¬ 
perience  is  desire<l. 

You’ll  I>e  working  with  a  creative 
team  of  artists  in  a  fa.st-grc»wing 
newspjiper  office  on  Florida’s  West 
Coast  where  one  of  the  fringe  l>ene- 
fits  is  the  ideal  climate.  Excellent 
salary,  plus  an  ’’extras”  package  of 
profit-sharing,  pension  plan,  cost-of- 
living  plan,  paid  vacation,  comprehen- 
I  Five  insurani‘e,  and  much  more. 

I  Include  salary  requirements  in  y<»ur 
resume  and  forward  it  in  confidence 
I  with  work  samples  to  I^arry  Siegel. 

1  Employment  Manager,  Times  Puhlish- 
'  :ng  Co..  P.O.  Box  1121.  St.  Peters- 
;  burg,  Fla.— 33731. 


Cireiilafifni 

ARE  YOU  A  PROMOTER-OF 
CIRCULATION  AND  YOURSELF? 
Here’s  your  opportunity  to  do  both. 
12,000  New  York  daily  needs  experi- 
ence<l  CM  who  emphasizes  promotion  to 
change  minuses  to  plusses  in  growing 
market  area.  You  and  your  family  will 
love  it  here.  Send  complete,  confiden¬ 
tial  resume,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  626,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MINNESOTA  1 1 .000  6-day-Sunday 
seeking  ’’go-ahead”  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Must  lie  promotion-minded.  Ad¬ 
vancement  unlimited  in  group  opera¬ 
tion.  Great  town-people-plant.  Desk 
jockeys  don’t  apply  to  Box  615.  Editor 
&  Publisher,  giving  full,  confidential 
resumes. 


PROVEN.  SALES-ORIENTED  circu¬ 
lation  builder  to  change  35.0no  con¬ 
troller!  circulation  carrier  rlelivered 
weekly  to  pairl.  Career  o]>portunity 
with  dynamic,  rapirlly-growing  grouiJ 
of  4  offset  ne\vspaiK»rs  in  lovely  Area 
3.  Box  42H.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


resume  including  earnings  to  B<»x 
694,  Erlitr^r  &  Publisher.  « 


Display  Adreriisinfi' 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

34.000  DAILY  IN 
VANCOUVER,  WASH. 

First  of  all — yes,  we’ll  pay  a  ' 
very  top  salary.  And  we’ll  (five 
you  tlie  staff  and  the  budget  and 
the  freevlom  to  do  your  own 
thing.  In  return  we  ask  that 
you  have  the  management  skills 
and  drive  to  help  us  make  this 
one  of  the  best  middle  sized 
dailies  in  the  nation.  We  also 
ask  that  you  already  have  an 
established  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  directing  an  advertising 
sales  staff  on  a  daily  16,000  or 
larger. 

Great  town!  Attractive  city  of 
41,000  just  10  minutes  from 
Portland,  Oregon.  Fastest  grow¬ 
ing  city  in  Washington,  but  not 
yet  spoiled  by  traffic  and  urban 
sprawl.  On  the  Ojiumbia  river 
and  just  90  minutes  from  ocean 
beaches  or  Mt.  Hood  skiing.  60 
minutes  from  the  best  fishing 
and  camping  in  the  Northwest. 

Great  paper!  State  editorial  and 
photo  award  winner.  80  percent 
circulation  coverage.  Crack  pro¬ 
duction  department  with  Metro 
offset  press  producing  some  of 
the  best  process  color  in  the 
nation.  Good  sales  staff  with 
high  pay  level.  Relatively  young 
management  team  with  pro- 
gressive  management  philosophy. 
Exceptionally  attractive  plant. 

If  you  understand  advertising, 
sales  promotion  and  people,  and 
feel  you  are  ready  to  direct 
our  ad  department  tell  us  about 
it  in  a  letter  and  a  resume. 
Write  Don  Campl>eII,  The  Co¬ 
lumbian,  Vancouver.  Washing¬ 
ton  98660.  Replies  confidential. 


WE  CAN  WAIT 
•TIL  SCHOOL'S  OUT 

If  you  are  ready  to  move  into  a  great 
part,  of  California — and  if  you  like  to 
make  sharp  layouts  and  SELL  ’em — 
we  have  much  to  offer.  6-day  daily — 
offs*'t  Ijy  Fall.  Tell  all:  include  actual 
layouts.  Box  636,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  FINANCIAL  MAGAZINE 
has  an  opening  for  an  advertising 
trainee  in  its  Chicago  office.  In  addition 
to  a  good  e<lucation,  applicant  should 
possess  an  inherent  ability  to  com¬ 
municate  with  groups  as  well  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  Prime  requisite  for  this  posi¬ 
tion  is  the  ability  to  sell.  Send  resum6 
to  Box  632,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  TOP  JOBS 

Area  .5  p.m.  daily,  medium  circulation, 
will  have  two  attractive  positions  open 
shortly. 

First — a  replacement  for  our  No.  1  re¬ 
porter  who  is  leaving.  Applicant  should 
have  solid  experience  and  proven  writ¬ 
ing  ability  to  face  demanding  first-rate 
assignments. 

Second — a  desk  man  to  fill  a  key  spot 
handling  staff  copy  and  assignments 
.  .  .  one  who  knows  real  editing  and 
how  to  manage  people. 

Both  jobs  offer  advancement  opportu¬ 
nities.  reward  for  job  well  done.  Top 
salaries,  excellent  fringes,  fine  com¬ 
munity.  high  professional  standards. 
Send  resume,  availability  dates,  salary 
history  and  requirements  to  Box  624, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
Large  California  suburban  daily  seeks 
experienced  news  executive  for  its  top 
c<litorial  position.  Excellent  opijortu- 
nity  for  candidate  with  proven  man¬ 
agement  ability  either  as  assistant  on 
good  large  suburban  or  metropolitan 
daily  nr  editor  of  outstanding  smaller 
daily.  Successful  candidate  will  be  held 
responsible  for  efficient  operation  of  all 
e<litorial  departments.  Interested  only 
in  man  who  is  progressive  and  can 
work  with  a  management  team  to  de- 
%’elop  new  methods  to  keep  pace  with 
changing  technology.  Will  relocate 
family.  Submit  complete  resumi,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements,  to  Box 
.590,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies 
will  be  confidential. 


...  J  »  Write  Don  Campbell,  The  Co- 

t'.ALES  M.VNAIjKR  lumbian.  Vancmiver,  Washing- 

Uirge  nietropoliton  newspaper,  Chi.rt  i  ggggO  Replies  confidential. 

Area  2,  has  o|H*ning  for  telephone  sales 
suiterv'isor.  N«hmI  man  (or  woman)  j 

who  can  train  anil  manage  sales  force  '  '  ~ 

engaged  in  selling  newspalier  sub-  '  ADVERTISING  SALEiSMAN  for  10.000 
scriptions  through  leads  and  other  in-  circulation  offset  weekly  serving  Cali- 
ducements.  Salary  and  Ixrnus  can  ex-  fomia’s  fastestegrowing  mountain  com- 
eissl  .812.000.  Please  submit  resume  to  munities.  P.O.  Box  )358,  South  Lake 
Box  679,  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  Tahoe,  Calif. — 95705. 


EDITOR/AD  SALESMAN  for  small 
weekly  newspaper  in  Cape  May  (Tounty, 
N.J.  Send  resume  to:  The  Leader, 
Wildwooil,  N.J. — 08260. 

YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER  to  join 
the  staff  of  one  of  America’s  most 
photo-conscious  medium-size  dailies, 
moving  into  a  Metro-offset  plant  this 
fall.  We’re  looking  for  a  young  man 
or  woman  with  perhaps  a  couple  of 
years  experience  on  a  paper  which  may 
or  may  not  recognize  real  talent  and 
imagination,  as  well  as  technical  skill. 
YOUNG  REPORTER  with  hustle,  fea¬ 
ture-writing  ability  and  a  nose  for 
investigative  reporting. 

Both  jobs  involve  primarily  afternoon 
and  night  work  on  a  morning,  evening 
anil  Sunday  paper  which  wins  more 
prizes  than  any  other  daily  in  Tennes¬ 
see.  Mixlern  industrial  city  in  a  region 
of  lakes  and  mountains.  Send  resume, 
samples  to  Managing  Blditor,  Kings¬ 
port.  Tenn.,  Timos-News. 


REPORTER  with  some  experience  to 
cover  all  aspects  of  the  news  on  an 
impi>rtant  beat  for  an  aggressive,  fast¬ 
growing  daily  in  a  competitive  subur¬ 
ban  area  in  Northeastern  Ohio.  Call 
(216)  942-2100:  or  write  James  K. 
Collins.  Editor.  The  News-Herald,  Box 
351,  Willoughby.  Ohio — 44094. 


eekly  serving  (iaii-  (  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  growing  South- 
dng  mountain  com-  western  newspaper.  J-degree,  camera. 
1368,  South  Lake  experience  preferred.  Don  Kramer.  Dis¬ 
patch,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz. — 85222. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

GOOD,  SOLID  NEWS  WRITER 
CHANCE  TO  STEP  UP— For  a  writer 
with  from  two  to  five  years’  newspaper 
experience  (small  town  background 
would  be  fine)  who  would  like  to  fill 
a  news  writing  spot  with  a  large  Ohio 
company.  This  is  a  press  relations  job 
covering  a  wide  area  of  Ohio,  requir¬ 
ing  ability  to  deal  with  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  at  their  own  level,  and  accurate 
writing.  Knowledge  of  photography, 
advertising,  radio  and  television  would 
be  helpful.  Resident  of  Ohio  or  neigh¬ 
boring  state  preferred.  Send  facts 
about  yourself,  including  educational 
background  and  experience,  present 
salary  and  references,  to  Box  606,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER  for 
national  weekly  newspaper  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Excellent  opix>rtunity  for  re¬ 
cent  J-grad  or  returning  veteran.  Send 
details,  references,  salary  requirements 
to  Box  666,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMFJ^'S  NEWS  EDITOR— Immedi¬ 
ate  opening  for  experienced  woman 
journalist  seeking  challenging  and  re¬ 
warding  position.  Excellent  opportunity 
with  aggressive  offset  daily.  Send 
resume,  full  details  to  General  Man¬ 
ager.  News-Messenger,  Fremont,  Ohio— 
43420. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— A  challenging 
position  with  one  of  the  nations  finest 
weekly  groups — 11  newspapers  serving 
a  major  Northwest  Metropolitan  area 
with  196.000  circulation.  Must  have 
solid  background  and  interest  in  com¬ 
munity  journalism.  Salary  open.  Write 
full  details  to  Richard  Dickey.  Clarke 
Pub.  Co.,  2027  N.W.  Overton  St.,  Port¬ 
land,  Oreg. — 97209. 


EDITOR — Opportunity  for  young  as¬ 
sistant  editor  to  grow  with  two  out¬ 
standing  insurance  educational  maga¬ 
zines.  Duties  include  broad  range  of 
publication  work.  Send  resume,  salary 
requirements  to  Commerce  Pub.  Co., 
408  Olive  St..  St.  Louis.  Mo.— 63102. 

EDITOR  for  10,000  circulation  offset 
weekly  serving  California's  fastest- 
growing  mountain  communities.  P.  O. 
Box  1358,  South  Lake  Tahoe,  Calif. — 
95705. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  award-win¬ 
ning  7,000  paid  circulation  twin  week¬ 
lies.  located  in  progressive  college  com¬ 
munity  in  county-seat  with  over  100 
spring-fed  lakes.  Modern  offset  facilities 
including  including  new  4-unit  press. 
We  are  looking  for  a  top  individual 
and  will  compensate  accordingly.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Don 
Bucknam,  General  Manager,  Steuben 
Ptg.  Co.,  Angola.  Ind. — 46703. 

MEDIUM-SIZED  DAILY.  ZONE  3. 
seeks  young  man  as  sports  editor.  Good 
pay.  fringe  benefits.  Please  send  resume 
to  Box  633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NO.  1.  ASSISTANT  on  news  desk  to 
eilit  copy,  do  some  layout.  Write  fully 
to  David  K.  Frazer.  Eilitor.  DeLand 
Sun  News.  Box  1119,  DeLand,  Fla. — 
32720. 


HELP  W.4NTED 

Editorial 

A  YO'UNG  MAN  with  exi)OPience  in  j 
sui>orvision  of  imajfinative  professional 
news  personnel  is  the  one  we  want. 
Our  {rroui  .)f  finality  urban  weeklies 
si>ocializes  in  strong  investigative  re- 
l>ortinK  atop  a  base  of  solid  neiph- 
borhocKl  eoxerape.  Excelent  salary  and 
prowth  for  the  |)erson  who  can  meet  I 
the  c'hallenpe,  Ko.\  6S7.  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
Usher. 


MAJOR  EAST  COAST  CITY  seeks 
e<litor-in-chief  for  Anplo-Jewish  week¬ 
ly  publication.  Attractive  position  with 
advantapei>us  employment  practice. 
Please  submit  details.  exi>erience  and 
(lualificj’tions.  Box  672,  E’ditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  REPORTER-EDITOR 
Immediate  openinp.  Ability  to  air  news 
helpful,  but  not  essential.  Please  send 
resume  to  W'DOE,  Dunkirk,  N.Y. — 
14()4S. 


HELP  Vi  ANTED 

Operators — Machinists 

LINO  OPERATOR  (display,  heads,  ad-  j 
verti semen ts) .  All  fringe  benefits  free,  | 
including  retirement:  relocation  ex¬ 
penses;  also  make-up  opening.  Handi-  ' 
cap[>ed7  O.K.  Marvin  Burts.  Mgr., 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent  &  Daily  ! 
Mail.  (1-803-244-4321). 

MACHINIST — Composing  Room  Ma-  j 
chinist.  A  real  opportunity  for  right  ; 
person.  Afternoon  shift.  Permanent  ; 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  on  TTS 
Intertype  Mixers,  Ludlow  and  Elrods. 
Excellent  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Non  Union.  Scale  $174.25  for 
36%  hour  week.  Pull  fringe  benefits 
including  sick  pay,  retirement,  three 
weeks  vacation  after  four  years.  Write 
details  to  Mr.  William  A.  Schaefer. 
The  Waukegan  News-Sun,  100  Madison 
Street,  Waukegan,  Illinois  60085. 


HELP  ANTED 

Pressmen— Stereotypers 

COMBINATIO  N 
STEREO-ROTARY  PRESSMEN 
Experienced  daily  newspaper:  1  day 
opening;  1  night  opening.  Opportu¬ 
nities  for  right  men  ;  36%  hour  week 
days;  36-hour  week  nights.  Pleasant 
working  and  living  conditions.  Contact: 
Edward  Toll,  The  Waukegan  News- 
Sun,  100  W.  Madison  St.,  Waukegan, 
Ill.— 60085. 

CAPE  COD  CALLING! 

Growing  daily  on  beautiful  Cape  Ck)d 
has  opening  for  experienced  pressman. 
Prefer  combination  stereo  and  press¬ 
man.  We  have  a  32-page  twin  tubular 
press.  37%-hour  week,  full  benefits — 
the  greatest  of  which  is  Cape  Cod  for 
year  ’round  living.  Write:  Hubert 
French,  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times,  319 
Main  St..  Hyannis,  Mass. — 02601. 


ASSISTANT  to  news  editor,  award¬ 
winning  newspaper,  6  e<litions  weekly. 
We’re  lofiking  for  a  young  iierson 
with  leadership  potential  seeking  ad¬ 
vancement.  Must  he  able  to  mold  copy 
— not  just  hook  paragraphs ;  page  lay¬ 
out  original.  Excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions;  primarily  days;  all  benefits; 
salary  commensurate.  Contact  Marlin 
S.  Morgan,  The  New  Jersey  Herald, 
Newton,  N.J. — 07860:  or  ’phone  (201) 
383-1.500. 


Photography 


PHOrOGRAPHB.'R,  offset,  college 
town  :  plenty  of  mountains,  fishing: 
no  air  pollution.  40-hour  week.  Write 
Managing  Editor,  Bozeman  (Mont.) 
Daily  Chronicle. 


WE  NEED  SIX  newspaper  web  press- 
i  men  immediately  for  night  situations 
i  (Goss  presses).  Scale  is  $162.00  for 
I  37%  hours.  Usual  fringe  benefiits  plus 
an  excellent  employee  saving  plan.  All 
i  situations  are  guaranteed.  Write: 
Pressroom  Supt..  Tampa  Tribune,  Box 
191,  Tampa,  Florida,  33601  or  phone 
813-224-7968. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  'vith  demon¬ 
strated  understanding  and  love  of 
Communit.v  Journalism  for  35.000  cir¬ 
culation  offset  week  in  lovely  Area  3. 
Box  425.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

•SPORTS  EDITOR  for  6-day.  prize¬ 
winning  daily,  in  beautiful  Mississipiu 
River  Valley.  Three  colleges.  Winona 
(Minn.)  Daily  &  Sunday  News.  (AC 
5071  452-3324. 


Free-Lance 

WRITERS.  ARTISTS,  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Editor, 
Box  530,  No.  HidlywfxMl.  Calif.  -  91603. 


EDITOR  wanterl  for  fastest-growing 
daily  in  Missouri  under  15,000  circula¬ 
tion.  .Send  cemidete  resume  to  C.D. 
Birkemeyer.  Banner-News,  St.  Charles, 
Mo.  63:!01:  or  call  (314)  723-7800. 

MIDWEST  metropolitan  daily.  Zone  5, 
seeks  assistant  to  head  of  Reference 
Department.  Professional  library  train¬ 
ing  anil/or  newspa|)er  library  experi¬ 
ence  r'Hiuircd.  Box  682,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


POLITICAL 

WRITERS!! 


Newspaper  wants  to  run  pa^^  week¬ 
ly,  political  cart(x>n,  witty  parajrraphs, 
short  editorials,  rewrites,  of  sicrnifi- 
^ant  news  stories  not  carried  by 
South's  Iil)eral  papers.  Applaud  virtue 
in  Southern  conservatives  in  hifrh 
office;  deplore  lil>erab’sm.  Licrht  touch, 
irony,  wit.  no  vitriol.  Payment  nepo- 
tiate<i  l>efore  usinj^.  This  may  develop 
into  syndicates!  feature.  Box  675.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 
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I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  I 


Order  Blank 


Name — 
Address- 


H  Citv- 


m  State- 


-Zip  Code- 


1  By- 


Classification 
Copy  - 


Layout — Paste/ Up  1 

1 

OFFSET  LAYOUT-PASTE-UP  man  | 

i 

for  camera  ready  display  advertising.  * 

= 

Excellent  opportunity!  If  you  qualify. 

let’s  talk  about  your  future.  Call  Mr. 

= 

Signer  (813)  688-8568,  or  write  913  S. 

== 

Florida  Ave.,  Lakeland.  Fla. — 33803. 

M 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  in  ex- 

s 

panding  newspaper  (cold-type):  paste- 

up  and  management.  Call  (AC  201) 

= 

943-3000,  Mr.  D’Agostino. 

1 

B 

1  Operators— Machinists 

1 

;  MACHINIST  —  Permanent  situation. 

1 

NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY,  half  way 
Itetween  mountains  and  seashore,  has 
two  openinRs:  exiteriencod  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter,  and  deskman. 

Make  good  at  top  pay  and  be  in  line 
for  earlv  promotions.  Box  685,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

OTJTDOOR  EDITOR 
National  magazine  seeking  top  writer 
in  outdoor/environment  field.  Chal¬ 
lenging  growth  opiKtrtunity  for  a  real 
‘pro*  with  words  and  ability  to  edit 
others.  Salary  open.  Send  resume, 
samples  to  Box  688,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  2,  1970 


Fast-growing  daily  newspaper  in  North-  | 
ern  Ohio.  Opportunity  for  advance-  I 
ment.  Cold-type  operation  with  Com- 
pugraphics-hot  type-TTS-Comets-Mix-  ' 
ers.  Seeking  young  man  to  handle 
phototypeseting  machines.  E.xcellent  I 
company  benefits.  Write  Box  629,  Edi-  ; 
tor  &  Publisher. 

WORK  in  a  beautiful  small  East  Texas 
city.  Progressive  letterpress  afternoon 
newspaper  is  looking  for  oiierator  or 
doorman.  Contact  C.C.  Davis  or  Wayne 
Sellers.  Palestine  (Tex.)  Herald-Press. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


■  Mail  to: 


Weeks 


Till  Forbidden 


LINOTYPE  AND  MAKEUP  for  com-  B 
mercial  shop ;  4-day  week.  Publications  I  = 
(hot  type):  some  offset.  Open  shop!  '  g 
Box  452,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HKLP  WANTKl) 

P  ressmen—Stereitlypers 

PHESSROOM  FOREMAN  to  operate 
new  six-unit  Urbanite  press  and  new 
camera  and  plate-makinp:  oi)eration  for 
btstling  daily  now  building  new  plant: 
16,000  circulation  :  in  growing  univer¬ 
sity  and  small  industry  town.  Aliove- 
average  pay  plus  excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Great  working  and  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Contact  Joe  Ponneily  at  Indi¬ 
ana  Evening  Gazette,  843  Philadelphia 
St.,  Indiana,  Pa. — loTOl;  or  call  (412) 
465-5535. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESS.MAN  producing 
weeklies  anel  other  newspaper  proeluc- 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper.  35-hour  week;  full  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  including  sick  pay.  retirement  and 
three  weeks  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  Contact: 
Mrs.  C.  Crother.  Personnel  Dept., 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press.  Drawer 
NN,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 93102. 


BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA.  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  liv¬ 
ing.  Need  experienced  man  for  combi¬ 
nation  department  with  8-unit  HOE. 
$145.00  for  hour  week  (nights). 

Fringe  benefits.  Ck)ntact  Personnel 
Office.  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal.  P.O.  Box  1719,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
33578  or  ’phone  (813)  958-7755. 


WEB  PRESSMEN 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening 
Inde|)endent,  Florida’s  best  newspapers, 
are  expanding  to  meet  the  future.  In 
addition  to  ever  growing  daily  circula-  I 
tion,  we’re  off  and  running  and  ever  ! 
increasing  volume  of  commercial  print-  | 
ing  for  distribution  throughout  the  | 
Eastern  half  of  the  LT.S,  And  this 
spells  opportunity  for  fully  or  partially 
exi)erienced  pressmen  who  want  to 
grow  with  one  of  the  largest  offset 
operations  in  the  country. 

You’ll  earn  a  good  salary,  profit  from 
an  unusual  “extras”  program  that 
ranks  with  the  best  in  the  industry 
(profit-sharing,  pension,  comprehen¬ 
sive  insurance,  quarterly  cost-of-living 
l>onuses,  liberal  vacation,  and  many 
more);  and  enjoy  living  on  Florida’s 
Fun  Coast. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Larry  J.  Siegel.  Employment  Man¬ 
ager.  Times  Publishing  Co.,  P.  O.  Box 
1121,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — 33731. 


POTENTIAL  SUPERVISOR?  Got 
what  Jt  takes  to  U*  a  to|»-notch  offset 
pressroom  foreman  except  the  op- 
l)ortunity?  .X  GROWING  daily  that 
prints  11  other  papers  has  it!  Six- 
unit  (ioss  Urbanite  crew  nee<ls  you. 
Profit-sharing.  l>enefits  galore,  and 
mf)re.  Salary  open  for  right  man. 
Zone  2.  Br)x  (>90,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  A>TED 
l^ressmen — Stereolypers 
PRESSMEN 

Goss  Urbanite  or  equivalent.  Salary 
oi)en.  Excellent  benefits.  Suburban  N.Y. 
area.  Box  668.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 

PHOTOCX)MPOSITION  FOREMAN, 
exi>erienced  on  computerized  Photon 
equipment,  mark-up,  paste-up,  super¬ 
vision.  Zone  1.  Salary  open.  Box  561, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRINTING  .MANAGER  —  Colorado 
State  University  is  seeking  an  e.x- 
perienced,  aggressive  leader  to  assume 
full  responsibility  for  oi>eration  of  its 
offset  printing  plant.  Degree  required. 
Salary  open.  Write:  Lee  C.  Siple.  Dir., 
Printing  and  Publications  Service. 
CJolorado  State  University,  Fort  Col¬ 
lins,  Colo. — 80521. 

MECHANICAL/PRODUCTION  Super¬ 
intendent  wanted  for  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  Rotary  leterpress,  engraving  and 
bindery  plant.  Excellent  salary  plus 
stock  plan  for  qualified  protluction- 
oriente<l  man.  Write:  Edw.  J.  Roy, 
Pres.,  National  Publishing.  Box  213, 
North  Andover,  Mass. — 01845. 

CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET  —  This 
small  daily  pa|)er  needs  a  competent 
'  man  qualified  to  operate  a  Goss  Com- 
'  munity  web  press  and  to  supervise 
flow  of  work  from  composing  room  to 
pressroom  ...  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity!  Five-day  week,  full  benefits. 
Growing  residential  community  in 
Western  N.Y.  with  three  new  indus¬ 
tries  and  new  shopping  plaza.  Appli¬ 
cant  please  give  experience,  expected 
salary,  and  give  references.  Box  451. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  PRINTER,  offset  and 
letterpress,  40-hour  week  $135.  Carter 
Waid,  News-Bulletin  Belen,  N.  Mex. — 
87002. 

APPLICATIONS  BEING  ACCEPTED 
for  printers  and  pressmen  to  work  in 
our  group  in  Kansas  and  California. 
Apprentices  with  time  in  the  trade 
will  be  given  consideration.  Contact 
Jim  Cooper,  Publishing  Enterprises. 
Inc.,  300  W.  Second,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
67501.  Ph.  (AC  816)  662-3311. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Elxperienced  man  to  supervise  19-man 
Union  Shop.  Small  city  daily,  northern 
Westchester.  N.Y.  Competence  all  ma¬ 
chines  in  hot-metal  operation.  Good 
pay,  liberal  lienefits.  Include  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  resume.  Box  493,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


I  COMBINATION  MAN  —  Circulation 
I  11,500  ;  $3.90  per  hour;  excellent 

fringe  benefits.  Exceptionally  nice 
small  community  with  college.  Write: 
Advertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio — 44883. 
:  Ph:  (419)  447-4455. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

number  to  Indleato  location  without  tpaclflc  idantifleation 


HELP 

Production 

OFFSET  CAMERAMAN,  experienced. 
Fine  community;  excellent  working 
conditions.  Salary  commensurate  with  ; 
ability.  NETWS-SUN,  Kendallville,  Ind.  j 
—46755.  George  Witwer,  Publisher.  i 

OFFSET  PROnUCTION  MANAGER 
Daily  newspa|)er  with  completely  com-  [ 
puterized  cold-tyi>e  composition  nee<ls  i 
young,  aggressive  man  to  sui>ervise  ! 
all  phases  of  pnMluction.  Applicant  1 
must  have  strong  background  in  com-  | 
|M>slng  r<K>m  management  including 
implementing  computer  tyi)esetting, 
installation  of  quality,  scheiiuling  of 
pmluction,  cost  and  deadline  contwls. 
lal)or  relations,  training,  hiring  of 
personnel,  and  intnwluction  of  newest 
metho<ls.  Excellent  salary  an<l  fringe 
l>enefits  for  |>erson  with  ability  to  get 
top  <iuality  pnsluction,  on  time,  at 
lower  cost.  Write  Box  684,  Editor  & 
Publ’sher. 


Public  Relations 

GROWING  N.J.  COLLEGE  seeks  di¬ 
versified  assistant  in  public  relations 
department.  Degree,  experience  in 
news,  publications,  special  events  and 
photography  helpful.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements  to  Bo.x  644,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Salesmen 

M.AJOK  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 
is  seeking  a  salesman  willing  to 
travel.  Sales  exi>erience  is  essential  but 
not  necessarily  in  the  syndicate  field. 
Salary  is  oi>en  and  iM)tential  for 
stejidy  increases  is  excellent.  Our  as¬ 
sociates  know  of  this  a<l.  If  you’re  in¬ 
terested.  ]>lease  reply  in  confi<lence  to 
Box  6s6.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


pp:r.soxxel  av.vilable 

Adminisirntire 

35-YEAR-OLD  M.B.A.  Six  years' 
metro  experience  personnel  and  em¬ 
ployee  relations:  2%  years  group  ex¬ 
perience  financial  planning  and  fore¬ 
casting  :  well  versed  in  ail  aspects  of 
newspaper  publishing.  Now  Associate 
Director  Peace  Corps.  Return  to  U.S. 
this  summer.  Desire  General  Manage¬ 
ment  position.  Resume  on  request.  J.R. 
Dandoy,  Box  206,  Dire  Dawa,  Ethiopia. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER-CONTROLLER 
10  years’  heavy  experience  SOM  and 
over  circulation:  3  years  group  central 
office.  Know  back  shop,  circulation,  ne¬ 
gotiations;  worked  closely  with  all  de¬ 
partments.  References  furnished  .  .  . 
a  community-minded  individual  with  a 
lot  of  "go”  power.  All  inquiries 
answered  and  held  in  strict  confidence. 
Salary  desired:  $17-$20M.  Box  649, 
BMitor  &  Publisher. 

GM  or  AD  DIRECTOR 
WANTED ;  A  publisher  who  juilges 
liei'formance  on  increase*!  profits. 
Three  years’  exi)erience  with  a  major 
metro|H)litan  daily  planning,  co-ordi¬ 
nating  and  executing  sides  campaigns. 
Intereste<l?  Call  me  tixlay.  Trevor 
Phillips  (AC  216)  398-1926. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with 
proven  sales  recoril  desires  to  rehx'ate 
any  zone.  No  floater.  Now  em|il«ye<l 
in  the  30  thousand  class.  Looking  for 
larger  |H)sition.  Still  young;  yet.  20 
years’  exiK'rience  in  all  phases-  from 
carrier  to  CM.  Ckdlege  graduate.  Hard 
worker  with  comiilete  knowle<lge  of 
ABfT.  office.  Little  Merchant  Plan  a_nd 
mailing  room.  References.  Box  677, 
Editor  &  I’uhli.sher. 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE 

Academic 


EXPERIENCED,  VERY  SUCCESSITIL 
Ifsiness  magazine  writer/eilitor/suiier- 
visor  seeks  journalism  teaching  post, 
any  are-i.  Age  .15,  J-griul.  M..\.  lie- 
gun  but  not  complete*!.  Most  recent 
position  is  Eklitorial  Director,  major 
publishing  house.  Solid  knowle*lge  all 
phases  business  and  magazine  pul>- 
lishing,  and  knack  for  getting  across  to 
pe*>ple.  Available  ball  1970.  Jerold  M. 
Bloom,  170  West  End  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.— 10023. 

AWARD-WINNING  23-year-old  author 
of  50  magazine  articles  an*l  stories, 
with  two  years’  teaching  experience 
ami  'j  M.SJ  work  complete*!  by  Fall, 
seeks  imsition  on  college  faculty.  Dar¬ 
rell  Rowlett,  Rte.  1,  Buch.nn.nn,  Tenn. 
—38222. 


Ad  ministratire 

BUSINESS  MANAGER-CONTROLLER 
Strong  financial  background  with  major 
experience  on  medium-size  newspaiwr. 
seeks  to  relocate  in  position  that  offers 
opportunity  and  challenge.  Box  612, 
iiditor  &  Publisher. 


i  ClRCrLATION/PKOMOTlOX  M.tXAOER 
,  If  you  need  a  top  man  my  ix-ferences 
I  will  si>eak  for  me.  Past  and  present 
I  emi*loyers.  Twenty  years’  of  highly 
I  diversifie*!  exi>erience.  Bo.x  691,  Eklitor 
I  &  Publisher. 

!  -22  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE,  ail  levels, 
all  i)hases  morning,  evening  Sunday 
-  small  or  large.  High  on  organiza- 
■  tion  and  promotion  ;  go(»d  achievement 
I  re<-ord;  a  'fake-charge’  guy  not  a 
floater.  L<M>king  for  a  p<‘i'manent  job 
with  security,  any  area.  B*>x  673,  E<li- 
i  tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  25.000 
circulation  increiuse*!  4, .">00  net  paid  in 
three  years.  Strong  on  carrier  ))romo- 
tion.  Exi>erien*’e*l  on  M-E&S.  Desires 
Zone  1  or  2.  but  will  c*>nsider  others. 
20  years’  experieni’e  in  the  circulatii>n 
fiehl.  B*)X  69:5,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


i  C.la.ssified  Advertising 

i  ASSISTANT  CAM  ready  for  No.  1 
!  spot.  All  Director  knows  *)f  this  ail. 
15  yeais’  exiierience  in  highly  com¬ 
petitive  75.00(1  to  250.000  markets.  Ex- 
’  tensive  large,  medium  ‘phone  room 
management.  Sales,  administi’ative- 
,  oriented  in  all  (ihases  of  classifieil. 
'  Box  532,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


,  MANAGER-PUBLISHER  OR  WHAT  i 
I  Highly  qualified  as  a  Publisher.  Busi- 
I  ness  Manager-Advertising  Director. 

1  Terrific  on  public  relations.  In  tune 
I  with  all  newspaper  problems.  Top- 
1  notch  administrator.  Real  hard  worker.  ' 

;  Not  IcKjking  for  an  easy  job.  Now  hold  ' 

'  responsible  position  as  Manager  on  - 
!  small  daily  in  West.  Bo.x  662,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

j  GENERAL  MANAGER 

I  21  years’  experience:  2  employers:  all  ; 
I  phases  of  newspaper  business.  Startei! 

I  in  advertising  sales  and  worked  up 
j  through  the  ranks  to  general  manager. 

I  Age  45.  Circulation  range  10  to  35,000  , 
I  daily.  Experience  covers  management, 
remodeling,  new  equipment  purchases,  , 
hot  and  cold  type,  l.ator  relations,  etc.  ' 
I  Present  salary  $22,500.  Located  Zone 
2  but  will  relocate.  For  complete  resume  : 
I  write  Box  637,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  LAYOUT  MAN. 
32,  Art  degree,  for  offsets,  job  shops, 
or  agencies.  Ads.  brochures,  magazines, 
business  reports  are  easy!  (no  sales). 
Box  602,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVER'nSING  MANAGER,  age  37. 
seeks  ojrportunity  commensurate  with 
ability.  Proven  leader.  Strong  on 
special  sections,  campaigns,  layouts 
and  sales.  Offset  and  letterpress  ex¬ 
perience.  Proven  record;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Resume  on  request.  Zones  7 
or  9  preferred.  $13,000  -i-  car  -f  bonus. 
Write  Box  655,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  (3  ci>mi>etitive 
paiiers) ;  middle  50’s.  Long  on  selling 
— short  on  layout.  Excellent  for  gen¬ 
eral  department  or  ihpartment  stores, 
etc.  Imiieccabl**  references.  Box  678, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 
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Personnel  Aveileble 


N  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Display  Advertising 


A  renowned,  nationally  known  promo-  t 
tional-minded  publisher  has  formed  a 
company  to  get  publishers  a  larger 
cash  flow,  plus  adding  high  readership 
to  their  newspapers. 

Our  company  will  sell  for  you  such 
plus  ideas  as  TV  listing  books,  busi-  ; 
ness  pages,  and  many  copyrighted  ideas  | 
on  a  reasonable  fee  plus  commission  i 
basis.  I 

We  will  also  make  calls  for  you  at  our 
national  stores  contacts  in  Chicago,  De¬ 
troit,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
etc. 

Excellent  references,  no  habits  or 
problems  that  would  embarrass  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Will  train  bright  young  men  in  space 
selling  in  the  field. 

Our  list  will  only  permit  us  to  take  5 
ne^v  publishers  this  year.  Staff  con¬ 
tains  only  college  men  and  women. 

For  personal  interview  write  Box  650, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  E&P  zones  2,  3,  4, 
or  6  preferred,  but  will  consider  any 
location. 

GO-GET*ER  wants  job  on  go-getting  ! 
newspaper.  Reply  to  Box  635,  Editor  &  I 
Publisher. 


Editorial  ' 

I’M  COMING  BACK  from  Vietnam,  ! 
and  at  28  I’m  anxious  to  get  back  to  | 
serious  newspapering  with  a  high  : 
quality  metro  or  medium-size  daily.  I  , 
can  offer  energy,  ambition,  an  M.A.  I 
in  political  science,  and  the  maturity  I 
which  accrues  from  two  years*  adminis¬ 
trative  and  four  years’  command  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  U.S.  Air  F'orce.  My  ! 
rei)orting  experience  includes  town  ; 
hall,  civil  rights,  features,  general  as-  | 
signments,  and  my  own  bi-weekly  ; 
column — all  crammed  into  a  year  with 
two  metro  dailies — as  well  as  part-  : 
time  work  since  ag-e  15.  I’ll  l)e  avail-  I 
able  June  30,  hut  if  your  offer  is  in-  I 
teresting  enough,  I  can  be  ready  by 
late  May.  During  April,  write  Capt 
David  C.  Wollstadt,  377  SPS.  CMR  1, 
Box  5167,  APO  San  Francisco  96201. 
In  May.  write  me  c/o  Paul  Wollstadt, 
Apt  1111  South,  2111  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

VICTIM  OF  GREEK  JUNTA— for  20 
years  foreign  correspondent  seeks  a  j 
chance  to  work  in  freedom.  Law  and  t 
J-degrees ;  linguist;  university  lec-  i 
turer.  Excellent  references.  Box  601, 
Edito’*  &  Publisher.  j 

FIRED  FOR  ASKING  WHY,  after  10 
years*  general  reporting.  Good  at  dig¬ 
ging,  the  arts;  also  2\4  years*  public 
relations.  Favors  Northeast.  Box  598, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN.  45,  with  20  years*  all- 
around  e<litorial  experience  on  small 
and  large  pai>ers,  seeks  editorship  of 
quality  weekly  or  small  daily,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  Chart  Area  5.  Will  take  con¬ 
siderable  salary  cut  for  right  situation. 
Call  collect  (513)  224-4170  after  4  p.m. 
Eastern  Time. 

SPORTS  WRITER  handling  top  col¬ 
lege.  pro  assignments.  Married.  3 
years*  experience.  Desires  position  in 
Zones  3.  4,  5,  8,  9.  Box  652,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

VIETNAM  WAR  CORRESPONDENT 
— 25-year-old  reporter-photographer  who 
has  just  finished  one  year  of  covering 
Vietnam  war  for  Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes* 
Saigon  Bureau  wMll  return  to  Vietnam 
mid-July  for  medium-size<l  or  larger 
daily,  weekly  or  chain  in  U.S.  or  Can¬ 
ada.  Goo<l  reporter  with  personal  style; 
competent  photographer  wdth  own 
equipment ;  excellent  references.  Work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  Vietnam,  military  op¬ 
erations  and  political  side  of  war.  Will 
give  coverage  from  foxhole  to  national 
level.  Willing  to  go  an5rw’here  in  Asia 
and  open  for  Middle  East  also.  Pre- 
Vietnam  experience:  w'orked  for  one 
year  for  120,000  circulation  midwestem 
daily  after  four  years  at  No.  4  J-School 
in  U.S.  Military  obligation  complete<l. 
Make  offer.  Box  656,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER/ WRITEB.  26,  four  years* 
First  place  winner  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  1969  “Best  Government  ! 
News-Feature  Story**  award.  Seeks  en¬ 
terprising  reporting  job  with  emphasis 
on  l>elow  surface  problems  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  society.  Write:  T.  Willis, 
279  Lawton  Ave.,  Cliffside  Park,  N.J. 
07010;  or  call  (201)  945-4541. 

GOOD  NEWS  nearly  always  l>elongs 
on  Page  One.  Aspiring  Christian,  44, 
seeks  editor-reporter's  post  where  this 
policy  is  welcome.  Last  11  years  on 
major  metropolitan  writing  city-county 
news,  features,  photos.  Prefer  South¬ 
east  Wise.,  or  Western  Mich.  About 
$275  per  week.  Vacationing  until  mid- 
July.  Box  653,  E(litor  &  Publisher. 

SAIGON  CORRESPONDENT 
Need  one?  Returning  to  Saigon  in 
June.  Can  arrange  to  cover  Vietnam 
and  Southeast  Asia  for  you  full  or 
part-time.  Eighte  years*  experienc 
abroad,  three  in  Saigon.  Speak  French 
and  Vietnamese.  Strong  on  features. 
Box  663,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CAPABLE  YOUNG  WOMAN  (29) 
seeks  growth  oosition  in  pollution-free 
area.  BA  experience  in  offset  news 
and  job  printing.  Management  ability, 
will  understudy  your  managing  editor 
or  pnxluction  manager,  or  run  small 
shop.  Box  641,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  REPORTER,  author,  admini¬ 
strator.  m»n-profit  PR  man.  51.  $26M. 
Box  639,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSWOMAN.  J-grad,  with  8  years’ 
exi)erience  on  50,000  daily  p.m.  paper. 
Experience<l  on  courthouse  l>eat.  crimi-  i 
nal  and  civil,  features  and  general  as¬ 
signment.  30.  single.  Prefer  Southern, 
Midwest  or  Southwestern  climate.  Box 
632,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  YORKER  by  July  1  via  husband’s 
job.  Reporting,  public  relations,  and 
editing  experience.  Intelligent,  depend¬ 
able.  cre.ative.  Excellent  references  and  | 
sense  of  humor.  Challenge  me.  Box  631, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR:  Prize¬ 
winning  editorialist  on  metropolitan 
daily  available  through  ownership 
change.  Captivating  page  assured  for 
medium-major  daily :  moderate-conser¬ 
vative.  Box  647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  WOMEN  JOURNALISTS  seek 
spots  on  metro  daily.  M.A.  plus  4  years* 
experience;  B.A.  plus  1-year.  Report¬ 
ing  or  copy  editing,  lay-out,  make-up. 
Box  658,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

“THIS  WEEK”  magazine  is  dead  .  .  . 
but  I’m  not.  If  you’re  looking  for  an 
editor  with  top  credentials — someone 
to  inaugurate  or  take  over  your  week¬ 
end  magazine  and  contribute  a  lively 
column  to  it — please  write  Box  630,  ; 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

EDITOR/WRITER,  experience*!  :  ex-  | 
cellent  publication,  newspaper  creden-  ] 
lials.  Married.  Box  689,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
Usher.  | 

MALE  REPORTER- -T>hotographer-edi- 
tor;  15  vears*  exi>erience  (AC  312) 
HU  9-3906.  I 

ASST.  DIR.  OF  PUBLICATIONS  for  ^ 
national  non-profit  organization  base*l 
in  N.Y.,  seeks  eclitorial  position  in 
Chicago  area.  Emphasis  on  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  growth.  Diversified  background 
in  writing,  editing,  and  PR.  Former 
Catholic  priest.  M.A.,  now  married. 
29.  Top  references.  Excellent  port¬ 
folio.  Now  making  $10,000.  Will  be 
in  Chicago  early  June.  Box  683.  E<Iitor 
&  Publisher. 

BRITISH  EDITOR /NEWSMAN.  20  | 
years*  experience.  Evening  newspaper  ; 
1  405.000 :  two  years  si>orts  editor;  five 
years  chief  sub-e<litor;  five  years  as-  ' 
sistant  ed'tor:  1966  to  T)resent.  editor 
another  British  evening  newspaper 
121.000.  Experience*!  in  e<lit*>rial  color 
and  weekly  color  supplement.  Age  40  ; 
w’ant  to  settle  in  America  W’ith  fami- 
I  ly.  Resume  anil  recommendations  fur- 
i  nished  ui>on  request.  Box  527,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  with  25  years’  experience 
available  immetliately  for  full-t’.me 
Ix>sition  in  Ck>nnecticut.  Now  fret'- 
lancing.  Telegraph,  city  desks  i>r«“- 
ferreil.  Can  “swing.**  Interview  re¬ 
quested.  Write  or  wire  Box  519,  Eili- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  TO  START  a  new  “Action 
Line’’  or  pep  up  an  old  one?  My 
one-man  column  drew  200  letters  week-  I 
ly  to  a  50,000-circulation  daily.  I  left  1 
pa|)er  for  a  SUinford  Pr*»fessional  j 
Journalism  Fellowship  and  M.A.  ;  will  I 
graduate  in  mid-June.  Constructive 
solutions  to  six*<ific  local  problems.  | 
At  least  one  item  i>er  *lay  for  each  | 
memlier  of  reader  families.  Minimum  i 
of  where-to-buy  and  “almanac”  ques-  j 
tions.  Bright,  concise  writing.  Don 
Huils*>n.  490  Yale  Rd.,  Menlo  Park. 
Cal.— 91025.  I 

YOLTNG,  HARD-WORKING  wire  ser-  j 
vice  executive  wants  job  with  t*)p 
salary,  res|)onsibilities,  future  to 
match.  Several  years  news,  manage-  ; 
ment,  sales  experience.  Degree,  bi-  [ 
lingual,  exi>erience  abroad.  Intereste*!  i 
all  areas  communications.  Box  696, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN,  29.  with 
7  years*  exi)erience.  J-grad.  awar*l- 
w’inner.  Covere*!  iM>lice.  city  hall.  ^ 
county  and  state  governments.  Strong  | 
on  features.  Like  investigative  re¬ 
porting.  Intereste<l  in  Zones  1,  2  and 
3.  Box  676,  E*litor  &  Publisher. 

ARTS  &  I'EATURE  WRITER,  B.A. 
University  of  Penna.,  has  3’5  years’ 
new’spai)er  experience,  2t5  on  capital 
metro  a.m.  Reviijws.  interview’s,  fea¬ 
tures  in  all  arts  areas;  also  general  I 
interest  features.  Seeks  challenging 
sjiot  on  magazine  or  major  daily.  Box 
674,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
Box  1161,  Bridgeport,  Conn. — 06606 
Ph;  1-203-372-4609 

GREECE 

Veteran  newspaperman:  15  years’  free 
lance  in  Athens.  Undertakes  commis¬ 
sions 

NEWSPAPER  -  MAGAZINE  -  RADIO 
Regular  rates.  Payment  on  acceptance. 
No  expenses  unless  travel  involveil. 
Vic  Walker,  Dimoharous  39,  Maraslion, 
Athens  601,  Greece. 


Operators — Machinists 

OPERATOR-MACHINIST,  34  —  l.i  ' 
years’  experience.  Comet,  Elektron. 
Mixers,  Justatape,  TTS.  Wish  to  locate 
in  southern  Florida.  Write  Box  28.">. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

M.ACHINIST— All  hot  metal  machines, 
mixers,  quadders,  saws,  TTS,  TOU. 
Elrods,  Strip  casters,  Ludlows :  some 
electronics  and  Linofilm.  Former  head 
m.achinist.  19  years’  at  trade.  Wife  is 
’ITS  perforator  operator.  Fairchild  and 
Star.  Ad  set  and  mark-up  for  IBM 
1130.  Union.  Box  611,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HE.\r)  MACHINIST — Experienced  con¬ 
version  by  BOM  daily  as  head  machinist 
and  production  foreman  with  men  and 
women.  Strong  maintenance  on  Photon 
.leo.  713,  Intertype,  ’TTS  Linotype, 
Elektrons,  mixers,  peripheral  equip¬ 
ment  on  1130  IBM  system.  Young  man 
—will  relocate.  Box  588,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PHO’TON  ?00  OPERATOR— 2  years' 
experience:  also  operate  Friden  Justo- 
writer  and  Photon  713.  Dependable 
female.  Box  231,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MACHINLST,  34.  12  years’  experience: 
fully  experienced  all  tyi)es  of  composing 
room  equipment;  wishes  to  relocate  in 
small  town  in  Pacific  Northwest.  Will 
answer  all  replies.  Box  648.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  2J,  married,  seeks 
position  as  chief  or  stall  photographer 
on  daily  or  good  weekly  in  Areas  1  or 
2.  Box  5.79,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  (29),  progressive  photographer 
seeks  challenging  opportunity.  Willing 
to  relocate.  M.S..  UCLA.  Please  write 
Jim  Biltchik,  254  Hamilton  Rd.,  Chap- 
paqua.  N.Y. — 10514;  or  call  (914) 
238-3618. 

MAY  J-GRADUATE.  22.  with  photo- 
grahpic  experience  on  large  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily,  seeks  position  on  d.aily  of¬ 
fering  opiKjrtunity.  Will  consider  any 
area.  Write  Larry  Murphy.  3121  W. 
Biddison,  Fort  Worth.  'Texas — 76109. 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  experi¬ 
enced;  age  2s,  married:  prior  news- 
pai>er  experience:  recently  with  Gov¬ 
ernment  :  technical  photography  and 
public  information.  Will  reloc’ate.  Box 
681,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Pressmen — Stereotypers 

OFFSET  URBANITE  EXPERT  wishes 
to  relocate  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Excellent 
background  knowledge  and  e.xperience 
in  camera,  plate-making,  pressroom 
and  color.  Has  1  years’  letterpress  and 
5  offset  Urbanite.  Presently  Superin¬ 
tendent;  prefers  same  position.  Box 
335  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN/STEREOTYPER  —  15 

years’  experience  on  semi  2  and  4 
plate  wide  presses;  also  Tubular:  also 
4  years  as  foreman.  Prefer  New  Eng¬ 
land  area.  Available  immediately.  Box 
261,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRINTING  PRESSMAN,  Duplex, 
model  E  and  A;  offset  and  letterpress. 
Box  671,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


FOREMAN  -  ASSISTANT  FOREMAN 
capable  of  making  cold  type  change¬ 
over.  Camera,  etching.  Photon,  color 
work,  cold  and  hot  type  composition. 
Available  immediately!  Will  relocate. 
Box  378,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  IN  OFFSET.  LP 
30-year-old,  married;  presently  fore¬ 
man  of  paper  and  commercial  shop. 
Know  paste-up,  camera  (color  separa¬ 
tion).  strip-up,  web  presses,  photo 
typesetters.  Prefer  Western  states. 
Sam  McMichael,  550  ’C’  Street.  N.  W.. 
Ephrata,  Wash.— 98823.  (AC  609)  SK 
4-4010. 


Proiluctitm 

PRODUCTION  CONSULTANT 
Composing  Room  Specialist,  available 
per  diem  or  short-term  contract:  20 
years’  metropolitan  daily,  tape,  com¬ 
puter,  photo  composition,  strip  type, 
systems,  methods,  latmr.  All  replies 
answered.  Box  594.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— IVj  years’ 
experience  assistant  production  man¬ 
ager.  Thorough  knowledge  all  phases 
newspaper  production — new  processes — 
hot  and  cold  type.  Box  380,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

WRITER  -  REPOR’TER.  established, 
talented,  employed  full-time  with  award¬ 
winning  daily  seeks  PR  part-time  in 
or  around  Boston.  Young,  BA.  Any 
subjects.  Box  591.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EX-REGULAR  ARMY  CAPTAIN.  33. 
degree,  seeks  stimulating  working 
management  PR  or  communications 
jK>st  with  well-established  organiza¬ 
tion.  Credentials:  The  AP.  contorate 
PR  and  publications  (toi)  200  corixir.a- 
tion).  news  bureau  mantigement.  Ad¬ 
vertising  :ind  i)hoto  basics.  Five  ye:irs’ 
experience.  Salary  now  $10,000.  No 
N.Y.C.  Box  680,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


liv  Rt>l>ert  U.  Brown 


Investigative  branch 


A  lot  of  newspapers  and 
newspaper  reporters  have  won 
Pulitzer  Prizes  and  other  promi¬ 
nent  journalistic  awards  by 
digging  below  the  surface  to  ob¬ 
tain  detailed  information  on 
misfeasance,  malfeasance,  cor- 
raption,  dereliction  of  duty  in 
])ublic  office,  and  sometimes  mis¬ 
carriage  of  justice.  They  uncov¬ 
ered  things  that  police  and  other 
investigative  Indies  didn’t  l)oth- 
er  to  look  into  or  never  had  the 
time  to  probe. 

In  this  way,  newspapers 
earned  their  title:  “The  watch¬ 
dog  of  government.” 

In  recent  years  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  evident  that  enforcement 
agencies  are  looking  more  and 
more  towards  newspapers  and 
reporters  as  a  vital  investiga¬ 
tive  blanch  of  their  own  opera¬ 
tions.  The  press  doesn’t  consider 
itself  to  be  such,  but  attorneys 
for  defense  and  prosecution 
would  like  to  make  it  that. 

It  doesn’t  do  anything  to  fos¬ 
ter  or  confirm  confidence  in  the 
inv'estigative  abilities  of  the 
government  agencies  usually  re- 
spon.sible  for  such  things. 

♦  ♦  * 

Don  H.  Reulien,  counsel  to  the 
Chicago  Trihaac,  touched  on 
this  in  a  recent  address.  In  the 
’.'>0s  and  early  ’60s,  he  said,  sub¬ 
poenas  for  newspaper  files  or 
reporters’  notes  occurred  about 
once  a  year.  The  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  Sheppard  case 
“said  that  pre-trial  publicity 
was  an  issue  I’olevant  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  defendant  got 
a  fair  trial.  It  therefore  liecame 
relevant  from  the  defendant’s 
side  to  look  at  what  had  been 
firinted  or  what  had  been  shown 
on  television  or  said  on  ra¬ 
dio.  .  .  . 

“So  we  started  shortly  after 
the  Shejipard  ca.se  receiving 
■subpoenas  asking  for  files — all 
kinds  of  files,  that  contained 
news  stories,  pictures,  editori¬ 
als;  what  film  was  put  on  the 
air  and  where  wa.s  the  radio 
script.” 

After  the  Speck  trial  in 
Peoria,  Mr.  Reuben  said,  “other 
criminal  defendants  began  to 
subpoena  media  to  show  the 
kind  of  coverage;  the  practice 
of  subpoenaing  media  for  what 
had  been  published  became  com¬ 
monplace.  It  may  not  at  that 
point  have  discommoded  the  re¬ 
porter,  but  it  sure  inconveni¬ 
enced  the  publisher.  When,  in  the 
mid-196()’s,  as  the  racial  violence 
started  in  the  South  and  vou 


had  great  mass  movements  of 
peojde  on  the  street,  their  con¬ 
duct  was  shown  on  television 
and  reported  in  the  press.  The 
•lustice  Department  then  liegan 
the  practice  of  subpoenaing 
media,  having  seen  these  re¬ 
ports  and  films  as  they  were 
published;  the  Department  liked 
what  it  got  by  the  subpoenas, 

“The  Department  liked  it 
so  much  it  wanted  everything  . 
— published  and  unpublished.  I 
don’t  know  Ramsey  Clark,  but 
I  have  read  some  of  his  com¬ 
ments  criticizing  the  current  ad¬ 
ministration  in  their  subpoena 
practices,  saying  this  was  a 
marked  departure  in  proc-edure. 

1  don’t  want  to  argue  with  Mr. 
Clark,  but  he  is  dead  wrong;  he 
either  has  forgotten  or  didn’t 
know  what  was  going  on  in  his 
Justice  Department  in  Chicago 
in  1968. 

“By  1968  and  during  the 
Democratic  convention  inquiry, 
there  wasn’t  a  newspaper  or  a 
television  station  in  Chicago 
that  wasn’t  visited  by  many 
people  and  on  very  short  notice 
to  ‘screen’  the  files.  We  met 
peojde  from  the  FBI,  the  local 
Justice  Department  attorneys, 
the  Washington  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  attorneys  (the  civil  rights 
division)  and  everybody  else 
who  had  an  interest  in  the  con¬ 
vention  disorder. 

“They  all  discovered  that  the 
people  in  media  are  pretty 
damn  good  and  what  they  have 
in  their  files  could  be  vei-y  il¬ 
luminating;  this  then  was  a 
wonderful  source  of  informa¬ 
tion.  The  people  in  media  are 
good  obseiwers,  good  reporters, 
the  cameras  are  good  observers 
and  good  reporters,  and  here 
was  a  fine  shortcut  for  an  in¬ 
vestigation.  So  the  practice  lie- 
came  S.O.P.  to  subpoena  media 
ever\-  time  there  was  an  inci¬ 
dent;  the  SDS  Weatherman  con¬ 
vention,  the  Panthers,  and 
school  disorders  resulted  in  sub- 
l)oena  after  subpoena.  I  could  not 
begin  to  count  the  number. . . .” 
*  *  ♦ 

All  of  this  is  time-consuming 
and  costly  to  newspapers,  some¬ 
times  requiring  the  assignment 
of  special  jieople  to  respond  to 
subi)oenas  and  provide  infor¬ 
mation  and  c-'rgue  with  lawyers. 
It  also  involves  the  journalistic 
))rinciple,  now  being  fought  out 
in  the  courts  and  on  the  legisla¬ 
tive  front,  of  the  reporter’s 
right,  privilege  or  duty  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  confidential  sources. 


Beyond  all  of  that  is  the 
threat  to  the  integrity  of  re¬ 
porters  and  what  they  write  if 
it  becomes  accepted  that  they 
are  an  unofficial  investigative 
branch  of  government  or  of  the 
courts. 

Who  will  know'  what  might 
happen  to  his  words,  or  to  him, 
if  he  talks  freely  to  a  reporter? 
Who  w'ill  know  whether  he  is 
talking  to  a  reporter  or  a  gov¬ 
ernment  agent  in  the  guise  of  a 
reporter? 

Some  people  in  gov'ernment 
have  already  thought  that 
through,  and  recently  tried  the 
tactic  in  Vietnam — agents  pos- 

N.J.  papers’ 
strike  ends; 
Sat.  dropped 

Norman  Tomlinson,  publisher 
of  Morritt  County’s  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord  and  Parsippany’s  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord  has  dropped  Saturday  publi¬ 
cation  as  the  result,  he  an¬ 
nounced,  of  the  cost  of  a 
contract  signed  last  week  w’ith 
striking  printers,  pressmen,  and 
mailers. 

He  said  that  “due  to  the  cost 
of  the  settlements”  the  papers 
will  be  printed  Monday  through 
Friday.  At  the  same  time  he 
said,  “We  got  a  fair  settlement 
this  time  around.” 

The  settlement  brings  to  a 
clo.se  a  strike  which  began  April 
8.  For  the  first  six  days  of  the 
strike  a  limited  edition  was  put 
out  by  Daily  Record  manage¬ 
ment,  but  this  ceased  when  vio¬ 
lence  erupted  April  14. 

Under  tenns  of  the  contract, 
pressmen  will  be  getting  $211 
for  a  five-day  week,  instead  of 
the  $243.75  they  w'ere  getting 
for  a  six-day  week.  Tomlinson 
said  they  will  get  a  $9  increase 
in  the  second  year  of  the  con¬ 
tract. 

The  mailers,  he  .said,  w'ill  get 
a  $12  a  week  increase,  bringing 


ing  as  newspapermen. 

The  free  press  of  this  coun¬ 
try  —  newspapers,  magazines 
and  broadcasters — are  already 
united  in  a  fight  against  this 
trend  and  against  the  indiscrim¬ 
inate  use  of  the  subpoena  on  re¬ 
porters. 

If  they  lose,  it  w'ill  bring  the 
end  of  investigative  reporting 
and  may  destroy  the  people’s 
faith  in  a  free  press. 

How  free  can  it  be  when  ev¬ 
erything  it  writes  and  all  the 
Information  it  gathers,  w’hether 
it  is  published  or  not,  finds  its 
way  into  government  files  and 
may  be  revealed  in  open  court? 

their  salaries  up  to  $157  a  week. 
Two  $6-a-week  increases  will  be 
given  at  a  later  date,  according 
to  the  contract. 

No  pay  increase  was  given 
the  printers  because  they  had 
received  an  increa.se  earlier  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  when  they  were 
working  wthout  a  contract. 

Tomlinson,  who  called  the 
Saturday  edition  “a  money 
loser,”  said  that  all  other  Daily 
Record  personnel  previously 
working  on  a  six-day  schedule 
will  now  work  five  days.  He  said 
that  dropping  the  Saturday  edi¬ 
tion  was  in  line  with  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  area  dailies  which  don’t 
print  on  Saturday. 

The  two  Daily  Records  carry 
identical  advertising  content, 
but  separate  editorial  matter. 
The  Morris  County  paper  has 
about  31,000  circulation  and 
Parsippany,  11,000. 


John  McCarthy  quits 
post  with  Fairchild 

John  F.  McCarthy  has  re¬ 
signed  as  a  vicepresident  of 
Fairchild  Publications  Inc.  and 
as  general  sales  manager  of  the 
three  Fairchild  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  Women’s  irc«j-  Daily, 
Daily  \'ews  Record  and  Home 
Fuimishivgs  Daily. 

McCarthy  said  he  has  no  defi¬ 
nite  plans  to  announce  at  this 
time. 
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HEY  PERFY/CAN 
YOU  COUNT? 


YEP,  WHEN  MY 
SWITCH  IS  FLIPPED. 


I  CAN'T.  I'VE 
GOT  NO  BRAINS. 


These  two  characters  ore  Star  AutoPerfs. 
They  both  punch  tope  for  computers. 

Old  brainless,  on  the  left,  can't  count  to  two, 
but  can  punch  more  unjustified  tape 
more  economically  than  any  other 
perforator  you  can  buy. 

The  other  AutoPerf  is  the  one  with  the 
on-off  brains.  For  computer  input, 
it  perforates  unjustified  tape. 

But  when  your  computer  is  not  computing, 
just  flip  the  "Justify"  switch 
and  you  have  instant  computer  backup. 


This  unit-count  AutoPerf  automatically 
justifies  80%  of  straight  matter 
composition  and  refuses 
to  elevate  tight  or  loose  lines. 

It  also  makes  a  fine  correction 
perforator,  because  tape  goes  directly 
to  your  typesetter  without  waiting  for 
a  break  in  the  takes  at  the  computer. 

Write  for  folders  on  this  pair  of  timeservers. 

STAR  PARTS  Co. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  NEW  JERSEY 
A  Datascctn  company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  WETTER  NUMBERING  MACHINES 


Vnuted  rrt  U  S.A. 


The  Neivspaper  That  Serves  Its  Readers 


Phont  623-1  111 


More  news  than 
any  evening 
daily  in  America! 


Bv  DON  KiKKMAN,  Sc'rippvHoward  W 


astronauts  have  enough  o\ygen  to  Ust  at 
ond  tYidav  $  scheduled  return. 


HOUSTON 


The  tensei^t  moment  as  t! 
astronauts  pilot  their  crippled  craft  bo 
10  Come  Knda>  vihen  they  abandon  Aq  J 
dery  lunar  niodule  that  has  saved  their  j 
to  re-enter  the  earth’s  atmosphere  in  the  € 
Udysi.e>.  \ 


est  wncern  Jmding  a  w  ay  to  get 
’e  the  astronauts  are  producing  hv  b 
dioxide  is  purged  from  the  ship  by 
litljiuro  liydroxide.  w'hich  is  stored  in 
»uts.  because  of  damage  Monday  nil'll 
‘  mechanism  to  conserve  the  supply 


Only  then  wiU  it  be  known  for  sure  w 
tertous  explosion  that  crippled  the  scrvi 
taming  mo»t  of  Apollo  }3's  electrical. 
e<tiup.nent  rvally  lias  left  undamaged  a 
entry  equipment  abuurd  Ody  ssey.  M 


^  hydroxide  can't  be  used,  the 
/diz2y.  Officials  here  also  are  auai'e 
fent  ^feeling  elecirica!  or  oxygen 
5  doom  the  astronauts. 


rdered 
led  Dus 


Of  1 443  evening  newspapers.  The  Cleveland  Press  leads 
in  news-content.  Which  is  why  more  Greater  Cleveland¬ 
ers  read  it .  .  .  55,567  more  circulation  in  the  Greater 
Cleveland  4-County  Market.  And  why  it  carries  more 
retail  advertising  . . .  47%  more  than  the  morning  paper 
in  the  past  year. 

THE  TOP  TEN 

(EVENING)  LINES  OF  NEWS 

CLEVELAND  PRESS  20,727,922 

Denver  Post  20,498,350 

Detroit  Nev/s  20,168,806 

Hackensack  Record  20,001,483 

(MORNING) 

Los  Angeles  Times  26,251,714 

Miami  Herald  22,453,294 

Chicago  Tribune  20,509,084 

Washington  Post  20,110,784 

Nevr  York  Times  19,248,753 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  19  225  082 


le  is  Peacefu 
ST  Chief  Say 


/'  for  peace  than  for  war  iU  president  told  at 
y  esters  todav  as  the  gtant  corporation  opened 
/  1  meeting  here, 

I  II  I  Romnes.  president,  said  "Our  work  for ’  - 
I  is  predominantly  defensive- We  do  not  I't  .  I 
tensive  weapons 

■•I.es,s  than  4'^  of  Bell  Sywem  s  revenues  »■ 
than  I'f  of  the  earnings  are  from  the  imlitaiy 


The  Campaign  Trail 


**WE  .\RE  A  fiRE.^TER  force  for  peat'e  than  far 

Romnes  said  .^TicT  wa*  in  the  business  of  h> 
opie  communicate  and  “ms  long  aa  that  u  our  ;  ui 
■  certainly  woriting  for  peace 

Some  4000  nw'oers  of  the  v»d<4>-held  stock  ret 
!  xayiog  they  would  attend  the  meeting  in  ^  ( 
>>  Center.  sUrting  at  2  p  m.  At  the  same  time. 
Iders.  in  New  York's  Madison  Square  Garden 
.  ctimg  proceedings  via  closed  circuit  TV. 

|Dat$ide  Convention  Center  here,  peace 
!»u)d  not  get  their  hands  an  a  proxy  to  eitier  the 
It  hall,  were  demonstrating  against  ATAT  as  a 
Wftieer  and  developer  of  the  aRtt-baUUtks  niNsiV 

J  Turn  to  Page  G  S 


(Only  2  morning  papers  lead  The  Press  in  the  fop  fen) 


The  Cleveland  Press 


liow.rd  MH9(nb.um  »nd  John  Girnn 
were  both  in  Ashftnd  the  other  d»> 
They  did  iwK  meet 

Hotwird  .Me<senh»um  »»s  out  on  the 
mMa  street  in  front  of  GiBiert’s  Pumi- 

ture  Store  He  w»$  out  . 

there  looking  just  like  '  y 

the  Untied  States  sena-  \ 

tor  he  hopes  to  become. 

His  sun  was  a  bine  pin-  •"•••r 
Mnpe,  beautifully  cut. 

His  white  hair  was  ctmbed  back  and  a 
little  on  the  long  side.  He  had  an  over- 
iued  button  on  his  lapel  which  said: 

'IB.  rm  Howa«l  Meteenboum.” 

He  had  been  up  since  early  that  morn¬ 
ing  and  he  would  be  up  until  late  that 
n^bt  pisniping  hands,  meeting  county 
Democratic  poiHkians.  running  hard  to 
beat  dohn  Glenn  lor  8ie  aenatonal  nomi¬ 
nation 

.A.\D  JOH.V  <iLE.V\  was  m  Aiiiland 
too 

John  Glenn  was  in  the  Ashland  PuUic 
Library  ui  a  row  of  maroon  harked  Ency¬ 
clopedia  .Ainericanas.  There  be  wae  in 
Volume  2  i.Ankara  to  Azusai  on  Page 
M4 

"f>h  20  198L  The  C  n  i  t  e  d  Sutes 
faunrbed  the  .Atlas-Merimry  ^Mcecraft. 
Fnendship  7,  carryinc  JMin  Glenn  into  a 
3-art>it  HigM.  Glenn  was  the  first  Amen- 
can  astronaut  to  ortiil  ibe  earth  " 

John  Glenn  hi  always  there  —  every- 
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Rhodes  Lists  ln< 


By  H.4.SKEIX  .SHORT 
Press  OUe  Bureau 

COLUMBl'S  —  Governor  Rhodes  to¬ 
day  made  publie  his  1969  income  tax  rr- 
lum  wliieh  showed  total  income  of  $40.- 
<47  on  which  hr  paid  $13,012  in  taxes. 


$956  in  royalties  from  books  he  has  uiv 
leo  or  co-nthored. 

The  governor  did  not  itemize  any  de» 
ductionx  for  medical  expense  or  charita¬ 
ble  contributions  instead,  be  used  the 
standard  deduclKiu  to  which  he  was  enu- 
tied,  the  maximum  of  $1000 

He  also  listed  three  dependents  — 
himself.  Mrs  Rhodes  and  their  third  and 
youngest  daughter  Sharon  —  for  which 
be  received  an  $1800  deduction. 


Rhodes  income  consisted  of  $39,890  in 
salary  as  Ohio's  top  elected  official  and 


ART  MUSEUM  LOVE*IN-— About  50  satd  Ke  »s  Ranadhtr.  a  non  sectartan 
•at -ter  bared  young  pgupie  as^mb^ed  monk,  who  came  up  from  a  commune 


